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THE PLUMB PLAN 


When Glenn E. Plumb, the Moses of union labor 
and author of the plan by which he proposes to lead it 
out of railroad bondage, was before the House and 
Senate committees in behalf of his plan, he was not 
definitely certain as to what he thought about other in- 
dustries than the railroads, but now, as told in The 
Traffic World of January 10, he proposes to extend to 
all industry his plan for participation by labor in man- 
agement and profits. 

That may sound like an idle dream, impossible of 
accomplishment. But in these days of plans put forth 
by such able exponents as Glenn E. Plumb; of talk of 
the democratization of labor issuing from the very 
White House, which talk Mr. Plumb hails as an expres- 
sion of his-own idea; and of pronouncements like that of 
Director-General Hines that there must be participa- 
tion by labor in railroad management, it is unsafe to 
take refuge in laughter. Of course, the plan is wrong 
and economically unwise, but it might be put into ef- 
fect for all that. We have the suggestion that labor 
shall participate in the management and profits of busi- 
ness—the business which brains and money, hard work 
and deprivation built up. Labor would participate in the 
profits but not in the losses. It would take no chances. 
It would have everything to win and nothing to 
lose. The reply is well made, when advocates of the 
Plumb plan are asked what about participation by la- 
bor in railroad losses, that there would be no losses. 
And there would be none in the railroad business. Un- 
der the Plumb plan the government would stand be- 
hind the railroads. But in private business there might 
be losses. Where would labor’s responsibility come in? 

There is no question but that there is a grave in- 
dustrial problem confronting us. The danger is that 
men who have labor troubles to settle will settle them 
We have 
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On the ground of immediate expediency. 


had about concluded that the only way to settle the 
thing was to give labor a share of the profits. That is 
dangerous doctrine. One settlement of that sort sets 
a precedent that spreads like wildfire. The servant girl 
approaches the housewife and says she must have a 
raise of three dollars a week. The housewife doesn’t 
like to pay it and she knows it is more than the girl is 
worth, but neither does she like to be without a maid 
and three dollars a week really means little to her. So 
she pays. When her husband comes home he very 
likely has things to say about women paying servant 
girls more than they are worth—but he is proposing to 
do the same thing in his own business. 

Labor is no more entitled to participate in the 
management and the profits of business, merely because 
it is labor, than has a man with red hair merely be- 
cause he has red hair. The one who should participate 
is the one whose abilities and services earn that par- 
ticipation. The fact as to whether or not he has earned 
it is determined by the interest of the employer. True, 
there are employers who would keep him down, if they 
could, and there are men of ability so modest that they 
refrain from demanding the rewards to which they are 
entitled and which their employers would willingly 
give—if they had to—but in the long run, under our 
present system, each one of us gets just about what he 
is entitled to. And it is the proud boast of our Amer- 
icanism that this is true. Every man has a chance here. 
If he is stupid, or lazy, or dissipated, he cannot expect 
to succeed and he ought not to succeed. If he has 
brains, if he works hard, if he saves his money, he can 
and does succeed. What more can anyone ask? It is 
the hard drive of bitter necessity and high ambition 
that makes successful men what they are—not the pa- 
ternalism of a labor union or a Plumb plan. 


But, says Mr. Plumb, you are talking to the em- 
ployer, not to the laborer. That is true, but the em- 
ployer of today is the laborer of yesterday. Every la- 
borer who saves a dollar out of his weekly pay envelope 
is a capitalist and every laborer who has the divine 
spark of ambition is the potential employer. If it 
doesn’t work out for him it does for his son. The poor 
man’s son today is the merchant prince or the great 
financier of tomorrow. And, by the same token, the 
rich man’s son of today—if the old man’s money doesn’t 
hold out—may be the incompetent employe of tomor- 
row. We think we have classes in this country, but 
we have not—or, if we have, they exist only for the 
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moment. ‘The husbands of many of our social leaders 
have hardly yet learned to walk upright on the polished 
floor of the drawing room or to keep from spilling soup 
on the starched regalia of prosperity. This is America, 
where anything is possible. We know it is possible 
because we have seen it done. We have had men in 
the White House who split rails and drove canal boats; 
we have had presidents of railroads who worked as sec- 
tion hands; we have heads of great business corporations 
who were laborers. And they are not exceptions. They 
did not participate in the management or the profits. 
They worked, and thought, and fought, and won. They 
are doing it still and they will always do it as long as 
America remains America and holds out against the 
lure of beautiful sounding schemes based on demagog- 
ism and bad political economy. We want no Soviets 
here. We want merely fair play for the man who 
works with his hands or his brain. If he has the right 
stuff in him he will win. If he has not we don’t want 
him to win. 

It is easy to say what is wrong with conditions and 
what is wrong with suggested cures, but it is not so 
easy to suggest a substitute cure. It is a serious ill 
that affects us. But in our opinion there is a cure. It 
begins with education. Men who employ labor should 
study the situation in general as well as in their own 
business. They should attempt to settle the troubles 
in their own business with a view to the effect the set- 
tlement will have on the entire business situation. 
They should pay labor everything to which it is en- 
titled, all things considered, but no more. If that means 
hardship for them they should unite to bear it. They 
should study to recognize merit in their employes and 
to utilize that merit to their own advantage and the 
financial benefit of the employe. They should make 
working conditions as pleasant as possible and should 
give every man who works for them every chance to 
advance. They might, in some instances, be a little 
more generous, perhaps, than the rights of the situation 
demand, but to extortion they should not listen. Such 
a policy pursued intelligently, earnestly, and unitedly 
by business men, though it might mean hardship for 
the individual now and then, would ultimately result in 
the cure of the labor upheaval. Business is responsible 
for the conditions that brought about the labor unions 
whose extortionate demands now vex it. It should 
not be surprised that the pendulum is now, with oppor- 
tunity, swinging the other way. But wise action by 
men of brains in business will bring order out of chaos. 
That order will never be obtained by following after 
false gods, no matter how goldenly the votaries of those 
gods may speak. 


THE FICTION OF THE WAR 


President Chandler, of the National Industrial 


Traffic League, has performed a public service, we be- 
lieve, in calling attention to the subterfuge resorted to 
by directors Chambers and Thelen, of the divisions of 
trafic and public service of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, in justifying their position with respect to the pay- 
ment of reparation claims under certain conditions. 
The League demanded that the Administration comply 
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with the decision of the United States Supreme Court 
in the Darnell-Taenzer case, wherein it was held that 
the question of whether charges for which reparation 
was asked had been passed along to the consumer was 
not a matter of concern to the carrier. Messrs. Cham- 
bers and Thelen hide behind the war power of the Ad- 
ministration. They point out that the decision of the 
Supreme Court grew out of freight charges made in 
normal times of peace, while the question now at issue 
is whether, as to rates established by the President un- 
der the strain of war, the government should allow 
reparation to shippers who have passed on the charges 
and have thus suffered no damage. 

The position taken by the two directors argues 
that, if the Darnell-Taenzer case had been brought at 
another time, under war conditions, the decision of the 
Supreme Court would have been otherwise. We do not 
believe it would and Mr. Chandler does not. But 
whether it would or not is not the question. It is not 
for Mr. Chambers or Mr. Thelen to undertake to say 
what its decision would have been. All they or any of 
us need to know is what it decided. That is the law. 
It may be bad law and perhaps it ought to be changed, 
but it is the law. And it certainly is time that the gen- 
tlemen of the Railroad Administration learned that the 
war was over and that the fact that it is still technically 
existent is not a justification for the overriding of law 
and common sense, even if the fact of war was ever a 
justification for such conditions. As Mr. Chandler 
points out, shippers, as well as others, stood for many 
injustices under war conditions—things which had no 
bearing whatever on the winning of the war. But the 
time when such submission was necessitated, either by 
a sense of patriotism or fear that some bureaucrat would 
hang the title of “pro-German” around the neck of a 
protestant, has passed. We had thought those at the 
head of the Administration realized that. Many oi 
their acts recently have given evidence that they did. 
But it would seem that some of them are still laboring 
under the impression that the fact that the United 
States has not yet signed a treaty of peace with Ger 
many gives them the right—moral, as well as legal—to 
do anything that may seem good to them, regardless 
of the law. We are glad that. some one in a position 
like that occupied by Mr. Chandler has the nerve t 
tell them that the government—as poorly represented 
by them—is wrong. 

Another instance of maintaining the fiction of the 
war is the commandeering by the Secretary of War o 
steel for the railroads. It may be that the railroads 
need the steel and that the action of Secretary Baker 
is the only method by which the desired end can be 
accomplished; but we do not approve of the method, 
nevertheless. It is time to put an end to war time 
measures and practices under them. If present cond 
tions justify or make necessary an extension of any of 
these measures they should be legally extended; but 
they should not be enforced just because they can be 
made to serve somebody’s ends, though the condition 
which brought them into being has vanished, except 4 
a mere technicality. 
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Current Topics 
in Washington 





Reports of Continued Control.—A persistent lobby in Wash- 
ington and New York seems to be responsible for almost a 
daily output of reports that the conferees on the railroad bill 
will fail. To that is added that the railroads, therefore, will 
pe kept under government control for at least two years. The 
nearer the time comes for a return of the roads, the more often 
such stories appear. The combination, largely, if not wholly, 
responsible for the circulation of the reports is made up of 
some leaders of organized labor; an organization known as 
the Farmers’ National Council; and a chain of newspapers, the 
owner of which has long advocated government ownership. 
Those who come into contact with the three elements in the 
combination have often wondered how much of a hold the men 
in it have on the public. The newspaper publisher claims to 
have the largest circulation on earth. He employs some fair 
cartoonists ‘and that helps his circulation immensely. Here in 
Washington his néwspapers are read by thousands who read 
and look at the pictures for amusement. They just laugh at 
the philosophy of the editorials. Ben C. Marsh, the legislative 
head in Washington of the Farmers’ National Council, has béen 
a joke at the Capitol and at the Commission for several years. 
He has entered an appearance in several general advanced rate 
cases and has professed to speak for the people of the United 
States, in about as assured fashion as the three tailors of 
Tooley street. Not a single ray of light, not the glimmering 
of an idea that would help those who were dealing with the 
rate question came from him in those cases. Anybody who has 
ever come into contact with hard-headed farmers of the middle 
west cannot bring himself to believe that a man like Marsh 
represents one of them. The idea of Marsh influencing even 
one member of either house of Congress or even a messenger 
at the White House, is regarded as ridiculous. Yet the news- 
paper reports carried his name as the leader of a committee 
that went to the White House to tell the President, through 
Tumulty, that the farmers of the country were demanding a 
two-year continuance of federal control. The labor leaders who 
go to the White House call for more than does Marsh. How 
much the newspaper publisher calls for is one of the questions 
answered by him with loud cymbals about himself no matter 
which way the election goes. These three elements constitute 
most of the “demand” for retention of the railroads about which 
stories are sent out from Washington nearly every day. 





Campaign on Government Ownership.—Frank Lyon believes 
the campaign this fall will be on government ownership, with 
William Jennings Bryan leading the forces of prohibition and 
that form of socialism which thinks that government best 
which governs most. Lyon will support him on that platform, 
while his neighbor in Fairfax County, Virginia, R. Walton 
Moore, now Lyon’s representative in Congress, will be thinking 
exactly the opposite, if not voting that way. The South, so 
far as its spokesmen are to be found in Congress, is bitterly 
opposed to even as much of Germany as has been brought 
hither by the believers in what Marx is supposed to have. ad- 
vocated. Its senators and representatives have fought the Rail- 
toad Administration to a standstill on more than one proposi- 
tion. They have also persuaded the Administration to do 
things for it that other sections of the country have thought 
was not good for Americans, especially the equalization of the 
south Atlantic and Gulf ports, about which the east and west 
ttunk lines are doing much growling. The South has opposed 
government operation in nearly every particular. Its traffic 
men, however, have not hesitated to call on the senators and 
tepresentatives of that part of the land to lend a hand to bring 
about desired results dependent for accomplishment on the acts 
of the Administration. 





Water in Railroad Capitalization —Advocates of government 
ownership, as a rule, it is believed, are still inclined to harp 
on the water they think there is in railroad capitalization. That 
is the only way they can represent to the ordinary citizen that 
4 permanent taking over of the property of the carriers would 
be good for the purse of the average American. By reducing 
the capitalization of the railroads from about twenty-one billions 
‘0 eight or nine, they can show how the Railroad Administra- 
ton, with its deficit of about $550,000,000 in two years, would 
have made a “killing,” or a good showing. Little or no atten- 
tion has been paid to the fact that the country still has a 
ludiciary which enforces the rule that when the property of 
the citizen is taken for public use he must be paid for it on 
- basis of being a seller of property who is not compelled 
° sell and the government is a buyer who is not compelled 
‘o buy. If the buying was done now, how much would the 
60vernment have to pay? is not an unfair question. Engines 
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which, before the war, were selling for about $35,000 are now 
bringing from $65,000 to $70,000, because the labor that is put 
into thém has had its wages raised from about $4 a day to 
nearly, if not quite, $8. Cars, which, before the war, were sell- 
ing for about $1,100 are selling for about $2,800. There are 
just about ten cars per mile of line in this country. There is 
about one engine for every four miles of track. Therefore, in 
ten miles of track there are about $280,000 worth of cars and 
about $150,000 worth of engines. The present replacement 
value of the equipment is about $42,000 a mile, which is about 
$4,000 a mile more than the average capitalization. The sug- 
gestion is made that neither the courts nor the sense of fair 
play inherent in Americans would permit the consummation of 
a scheme of exploitation that would take the roads at a capi- 
talization of $27,000 or $28,000 a mile when the equipment alone 
on them could not be replaced for less than $35,000 or $36,000, 
assuming that the labor employed in locomotive works and car 
shops, in behalf of the Plumb plan, would be willing to accept 
a reduction in wages so as to allow the “water” to be squeezed 
out of the railroad capitalization. 





Peace Treaty and Government Operation.—That hope which 
is said to spring eternal in the human breast is again almost 
on the point of revival in respect of the treaty of peace. The 
disagreeing senators who have been working in secret with a 
view to arriving at a basis of compromise have gone through 
the motions of separating. Usually that is a good sign. It 
means that the disagreeing senators are about ready to drop 
collateral ques.ions and get down to the main one. The treaty 
fight may be an exception to that rule, but there is no reason 
for so thinking. There is an overwhelming majority in favor of 
ratification, with reservations. There are what are known as 
irreconcilables—senators who are opposed to all parts of the 
treaty other than those which restore a state of peace between 
the United States and Germany. Unless the count of noses is 
wrong, they constitute less than one-third of the number of 
senators. Less than one-third can have no effect upon the sub- 
ject as soon as those in favor of ratification with reservations 
come to the conclusion that it is better to have a treaty with 
obnoxious reservations than no treaty at all. In many respects 
the treaty situation and the conference on the railroad bills is 
similar. There is an overwhelming majority in each house of 
Congress in favor of the provisions of the Esch bill, as passed 
by the House. The conferees have agreed on those parts of 
the Cummins bill which are the same as the provisions of the 
Esch bill as passed by the House. The only question is as to 
whether the House can be cajoled, forced, or persuaded to ac- 
cept any section of that part of the Cummins bill which is 
unlike the measure that passed the House. In the same way 
there is an overwhelming majority for the ratification of the 
double-barreled purpose of the peace treaty, which is to restore 
peace and establish a League of Nations. The real issue is 
as to how much power to give that league. This question of 
treaty ratification is of more than ordinary importance to those 
who are utterly opposed to any form of government ownership 
or operation. When peace has been restored with Germany 
the President’s power to undo what he did when he proclaimed 
the return of the railroads to their owners on March 1 will 
disappear. That is to say, if the Senate will ratify the treaty 
in such form that the President can accept it, the act of August 
29, 1916, authorizing the President, in “time of war,’ to seize 
the railroads, will not be operative, because there will then 
be no war. So long as the treaty remains unratified, it will 
be possible for the President again to take the railroads and 
restore the Director-General to the power he has been exercis- 
ing. That might be considered as a flagrant false pretense, but 
false pretenses in governmental affairs, more than one observer 
has remarked, are not so rare as to increase the mortality rate 
among those whose hearts are so pure and so weak as to 
be horrified by even a suggestion that the government of a 
great country could do anything under a false pretense. Ratifi- 
cation of the treaty would force the camouflaged efforts in behalf 
of government ownership to be made, if at all, in the open. 





Car Shortage Aggravation.—The menacing car shortage sit- 
uation, it is believed, will be made worse by the Commission’s 
decision on the Pacific Engineering and Construction Company’s 
complaint. The opinion of the Commission that railroads are 
not common carriers “of cars of other ownership employed 
solely ‘as instruments of carriage,” it is suggested, will not tend 
to encourage shippers to invest money in cars. The only rea- 
son a shipper can find for investing money in cars is that he 
may not be driven out of business through the lack of cars of 
railroad ownership. There is no direct profit in a shipper’s 
ownership of a car, according to the Commission’s report in 
the private car investigation. On the contrary, the money in- 
vested, generally speaking, in a car earns less than could be 
obtaned on it by leaving it to sweil the daily balance on which 
most banks pay a small rate of interest. In the case of many 
shippers, ownership of cars entails a positive loss. It pays only 
because the owner, by reason of the burden assumed, is able 
to remain in a profitable business. Thus far, there has been 
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little or no caviling at the correctness of the rule of law that 
a railroad is not a common carrer of cars as instrumentalities 
of carriage, although, inasmuch as the American law is de- 
scended from the British, there may be a question about the 
soundness of the holding, though there has been no challenge 
of the law as so stated by Commissioner Bragg in 1888, so far 
as ordinary examination of the records of the Commission dis- 
closes. The English law and the tariffs of English carriers 
convey the impression that it is the right of the “trader” to 
provide his own “waggon” and, by so doing, receive a rate that 
is lower than the one given to the shipper who does not fur- 
nish his own car. The practice of American carriers has been 
along the same line, but, according to the seeming implication 
of the decision in the engineering company case, there is no 
obligation on the part of a railroad to transport a car owned 
by a shipper. The Esch car service law, passed in 1917, gives 
the Commission control over “car service,” but leaves the law 
as to whether it can order a carrier to acquire cars just where 
it was when finally interpreted by the Supreme Court in the 
Pennsylvania Paraffine Works case, which was just what the 
Commission, in the Scofield case, in 1888, said it was. In that 
case the Commission said it had not the power to require a 
carrier to buy cars. In the paraffine works case the Commis- 
sion reversed its decision in the Scofield case and then the 
Supreme Court reversed the Commission. So the law, it may 
be suggested, seems to stand that the Commission cannot re- 
quire a carrier to buy or lease cars and the carrier may de- 
cline to haul cars, offered to them as conveyors of goods, but 
must haul them when tendered as articles of commerce. That 
is to say, a shipper may buy a car and the railroads must haul 
it if it be tendered as would be a hat—that is, for transporta- 
tion from one place to another—but may decline it, if it is filled 
with the goods of the owner or lessee. A. E. H. 


HOLDEN’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Hale Holden, regional director of railroads for the Central 
Western Region, in his annual report for 1919 to Director- 
General Hines, stated that the movement of traffic throughout 
the year was generally free from serious interruption, although 
operations were characterized by several features that caused 
congestion in certain localities. He pointed out that during 
the six months following the signing of the armistice freight 
traffic offered for transportation was considerably less than for 
the corresponding months of the previous year, but that during 
the fall months of 1919 the volume of business was again ex- 
traordinarily heavy. 

Mr. Holden called attention to the fact that in the first six 
months of 1919 there were 2,634,186 cars of revenue freight 
loaded on the railroads in his region as compared with 2,960,- 
595 cars in the same six months in 1918, or a decrease of 326,- 
407 cars in the first six months of 1919 under the first six months 
of 1918; whereas during the last six months of 1919 there were 
3,217,570 cars of revenue freight loaded as compared with 3,107,- 
531 cars during the last six months of 1918, or an increase of 
110,039 cars in the last six months of 1919, as compared with 
the last six months of 1918. As to cars of revenue freight re- 
ceived from connections, there was also a decrease in the first 
six months of 1919 as compared with 1918, and an increase in 
the last six months of 1919 as compared with the same period in 
1918. The number of cars of revenue freight received from 
connections in the first six months of 1919 was 1,534,554, as 
compared with 1,612,174 in the first six months of 1918, or a 
decrease of 77,620 cars. During the last six months of 1919 
there were 1,838,283 cars of revenue freight received from con- 
nections as compared with 1,642,320 in the same period in 1918, 
or an increase of 195,963. 

As to grain, Mr. Holden showed that while the total cars 
of grain loaded in 1919, 352,858, showed a decrease for the year 
as compared with 1918, 357,474, or 1.3 per cent, nevertheless 
with the exception of the loading during February and March, 
following the general curtailment of business throughout the 
country at that time, the loading of grain by months was in 
excess of that in 1918. He called attention to the fact that 
decreased loading from primary markets because of uncertain 
market conditions at that time affected the loading as a whole. 

Considering total cars of grain and grain products loaded 
there was an increase in 1919, as compared with 1918, of 27,435 
ears, or 5.5 per cent, the total cars of grain and grain products 
loaded in 1919 having been 530,134 and in 1918, 502,649. — 

The loading of livestock also showed an increase in 1919 over 
1918, the total number of cars of livestock loaded at the railroads 
in the Central Western Region in 1919 having been 651,936, as 
compared with 649,515 cars in 1918, or an increase of 2,421 cars 
or .4 per cent. On the other hand, coal loading was generally 





lighter than in 1918. 

Final figures on financial operations of the railroads in the 
Central Western Region for the year 1919 were not available 
when the report was prepared. 

Mr. Holden calls attention to the fact that during the year 
2,202 solid trains of California fruit, with a total of 80,161 cars, 
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an average of 38 cars per train, were moved to the Missour; 
River and Chicago. 

For the year 1919 there were 77,669 cars rerouted in this 
region, netting a saving of 12,065,849 car miles, an average of 
155 miles per car. Of these cars rerouted, 45,712, or 58 per cent 
were rerouted at point of origin, with a saving of 7,776,909 miles 
an average of 170 miles per car. ; 

Through the consolidation of facilities put into effect jy 
this region during the year, the government was saved a tot, 
of $199,797. 

The total expense of consolidated offices in the Centra) 
Western Region, including Chicago, for 1919, was $1,022,525,3) 
a saving of $347,062.71, or 24.3 per cent, as compared with inj. 
vidual offices for the year 1917. Mr. Holden states in his report 
that should the consolidated offices continue throughout 192) 
there will undoubtedly be a still further reduction in the cog 
of operation, for the reason that the offices abandoned by ling 
in the consolidation have been practically disposed of and the 
loss in rents and other expenses in connection therewith yil| 
not be a charge against the unification as they have been durin: 
the year 1919. : 


During the year 1919, Mr. Holden reports that considerable 
passenger train service that had been eliminated during the 
period of the war was restored. This increase in service amountej 
to 4,558,913 miles per annum for the entire region. Passenger 
travel in the region during the year was heavy, particularly 
summer tourist and convention travel. For the nine months 
ehded September 30, the passengers carried one mile were 93 
per cent over the corresponding period of 1918. For Septen. 
ber alone the passengers carried one mile increased 26.3 per 
cent over the same month in 1918. 


During the 10 months ended October 31, 1919, 56,452,668,000 
net ton miles were handled in freight traffic, compared with 
62,572,456,000 net ton miles for the same period in 1918, a de 
crease of 9.8 per cent. This traffic was taken care of with 
91,167,000 freight train miles in 1919, as compared with 100,838; 
000 in 1918, a decrease of 9.6 per cent. The decreases were gen: 
erally due to the fact that coal traffic, which averages about 
50 tons per car, decreased so very much during 1919 as compared 
with 1918. 

Mr. Holden states that the railroads generally in this region 
have been well maintained and in some instances the shortage 
of a normal program in 1918 was overcome in 1919. Special 
effort was made to confine the work of maintenance of way to 
prescribed hours of service and to avoid the expenditures of 
overtime, resulting in a marked reduction of overtime and its 
ratio to total expenditures. To the end of October, 1919, 77 per 
cent of the total tie requirements had been inserted, compared 
with 79 per cent for the same period in 1918. However, by con: 
paring the actual number of ties inserted in 1918 with that of 
1919, there is an increase of 4.4 per cent for the 10-month 
period of 1919, over the same period in 1918. To the end of 
October 62 per cent of the total estimated rail program had 
been laid and 23 per cent of it was available for placing in 
track. 


Railroads operating in the Central Western Region during 
the first 9 months of 1919 effected a saving of $4,473,252 in fuel, 
or 8.1 per cent over the same period in 1918, based on a 1,000 
gross ton miles unit. For the entire year, Mr. Holden estimated 
that the saving in this direction would be $5,000,000. 

The activities of the regional supervisor of safety have met 
with good results in the region. According to Mr. Holder's 
report for the 10 months ended October 31, 1919, there has 
been a reduction of 200 fatalities and 2,264 injuries under the 
corresponding months of 1918. 


LABOR AGREEMENT SIGNED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureas 


Director-General Hines January 22 authorized the followiné: 

“A national agreement covering rules and working conditiot 
for employes represented by the Brotherhood of Railroad Sig 
nalmen of America, effective February 1, 1920, has been sigh 
between the Director-General and the officers of that organi 
tion, to continue in force during the period of federal contrd 
The request for this agreement was made several months 4g 
by this organization and has been under consideration sine? 
that time. The agreement covers rules upon seniority, dist 
pline, ete., and provides that there will be no change in th 
agreement during federal operation until after thirty days’ 0° 
tice has been given by either party. In the agreement a class 
fication is outlined.” 


It was said at the office of Director-General Hines, Janual! 
27, that on February 2 he probably would meet W. G. Lee a 
other members of the committee of the Brotherhood of Rai! 
way Trainmen in regard to the trainmen’s demands for al 
increase of 40 per cent in pay. 


Let us tell you about The Daily Traffic World. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


DEMURRAGE CHARGES 


In a report on No. 10489, American Smelting & Refining 
Co. vs. Lehigh Valley et al., opinion No. 6014, 56 I. C. C., 195- 
202, Commissioner Clark disposed of a novel proposition, the 
like of which the Commission had never before been called 
upon to handle. 


From February 1, 1917, to February 9, 1918, the complain- 
ant had the use of from 60 to 100 of the standard cars of the 
Lehigh Valley at a rental of $1 per day. The cars were not 
placed, either for loading or unloading, but were taken from 
the tracks of the Lehigh Valley and used for performing the 
intra-plant work of the complainant. At that time the carriers 
in the eastern district were in great need of equipment and, 
as set forth in the report, the complainant, by taking the cars 
of the Lehigh Valley and using them in its plant operations, 
was depleting the supply of cars that could be used by other 
shippers. 4 


February 14, 1917, the Lehigh Valley decided that it would 
have to impose the progressive demurrage charges that had 
been established and so notified the complainant. Thereupon 
the cause for this complaint arose. Commissioner Clark said 
that during the whole of the time the complainant was using 
the equipment of the Lehigh Valley the charges applicable un- 
der the average agreement should have been imposed. The 
complainant’s position was that, inasmuch as there was no spe- 
cific tariff authority to cover the situation, no appeal should 
be made to the tariffs for a determination of the question as 
to the amount of money it should pay. As understood by 
Commissioner Clark, the position of the complainant was: (1) 
That there was no tariff authority for the assessment of any 
demurrage charge for cars while used in intra-plant service; 
(2) that it conceded that it should pay defendant for the use 
of such cars at the rate of $1 per car per day for such deten- 
tion without any free time allowance; and (3) that the Com- 
mission had complete, if not exclusive, jurisdiction to determine 
all the matters presented. 


During all the time, Commissioner Clark said, the com- 
plainant had between 60 and 100 cars for intra-plant service, 
which were leased to it by the defendant at a rental of not in 
excess of $1 per car per day; that there was no showing that 
complainant attempted to lease additional cars when the de- 
fendant’s cars were taken for its use; or that, if it had made 
such attempt, these cars or other standard equipment would 
have been leased to it. 


Commissioner Clark said that the cars taken from the Le- 
high Valley were not used for the transportation of property; 
that the Lehigh Valley rendered no service in connection with 
them in transportation, or otherwise; that they were used only 
for the individual requirements of complainants, and were 
thereby detained from defendant’s possession and removed from 
ordinary service in transportation during such use; that they 
were a part of the general equipment belonging to and under 
the control of the Lehigh Valley; and that for defendant to 
permit complainant to occupy and use such equipment for its 
own purposes, thereby withdrawing the cars to that extent from 
service for other shippers at rates or charges or rentals less 
than those charged against others for similar occupation and 
use would be clearly unlawful. 


The commissioner came to the conclusion that inasmuch 
as the average agreement was in effect between the Lehigh 
Valley and the complainant, the cars should have been treated 
as having been set for loading or unloading and the current 
progressive demurrage rates assessed and collected. He said 
that the Commission must assume that in the light of experi- 
ences disclosed, the complainant will not again appropriate 
cars without the defendant’s consent, and that the Lehigh Val- 
ley will protect itself against such action if undertaken. He 
Said the Commission would not, therefore, enter an order re- 
quiring the establishment of a tariff rule covering such a con- 
tingency. If need for such an order should arise, Mr. Clark 
Said, the matter might be brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission. He said the Lehigh Valley should readjust its demur- 
Tage accounts with the complainant for the period considered, 
> that, when that had been done, the complaint would be 
Ismissed, 

This situation was possible by reason of, the fact that the 
tracks of the Lehigh Valley enter the grounds of the com- 
Dlainant and the switching work, both railroad and plant, on 
them was done with the engines and crews of the railroad com- 
Pany, but paid for on the engine-hour basis. 

“The result is that complainant has all the tariff advan- 
tages of an industry served by the carrier with all the working 
advantazes of an industry directing and controlling its own 





Switching,” says the report. “The defendant, however, is put 
to no service or expense not assumed by it under its tariffs.” 


RATE ON RAILWAY CARS 


A decision that probably will attract a good deal of atten- 
tion among shippers who follow the policy of buying cars to be 
used in transporting their own freight has been made in No. 
6521, Pacific Engineering and Construction Company vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific et al.; No. 1750, Carstens Packing 
Company vs. C., M. & St. P. et al., and No. 5605, Goldfield Con- 
solidated Milling and Transportation Company vs. Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company et al. (opinion No. 6023, 56 I. C. C., 247-250). 
All were dismissed on a finding that a transportation charge of 
$90 per car on privately owned railway cars which moved on 
their own wheels under load, assessed for hauls from the Mis- 
souri River to points on or near the Pacific Coast, in addition 
to the charges collected on the lading, was not unreasonable 
or otherwise in violation of the act to regulate commerce. 

All these complaints are old ones. No. 1750 was filed in 
1908. The others were filed in 1913 and 1914. They were all 
put into the private car investigation, No. 4906, in which the 
Commission decided that the railroads were not paying the 
shipper-owners of cars enough for the facilities of transporta- 
tion furnished by them. 


When the private car investigation was disposed of, the 
three formal dockets were restored to the active docket. They 
are now disposed of, without reference to the findings in the 
car invstigation. 

The complainants bought the cars in the east and had them 
loaded with freight. The second-hand gondolas covered by the 
leading complaint were loaded with stuff consigned to others 
than the engineering company. The new refrigerator covered 
by No. 1750 was loaded with tin cans, the property of the com- 
plainant. The box cars covered by No. 5605 were loaded with 
coke, the property of the Goldfield company, the complainant. 

The carriers east of the Missouri River were content to 
haul the cars with their lading for the compensation afforded 
them by the collection of the freight, just as if they had fur- 
nished the cars. The carriers west of the river treated the 
cars as articles of commerce, imposed the charge of $90 for 
carrying them from the Missouri River to the Pacific coast, 
kept the money paid for the lading, and did not pay mileage 
on the cars loaded with the freight of the shippers. 


“In all three cases,” says the report, “the cars in question 
were purchased by complainants for their own exclusive use, 
and no claim is made that they were placed in interchange serv- 
ice, either before or after arrival at destination. * * * It 
may be added that in-all cases the cars were transported at 
materially lower charges than would have applied had they 
moved empty.” 


It is believed that the application of the doctrine laid down 
in Worcester Excursion Car Company vs. P. R. R. Co., 3 I. C. C. 
577, to these cases, will draw sharp attention to them. The 
Worcester Excursion Car Company was a sleeping car company 
that sought to compel the Pennsylvania to accept its cars when 
filled with excursionists, particularly hunters, and transport 
them over its line. Commissioner Bragg, in that case, was at 
pains to point out the difference between a freight car loaded 
with freight and a passenger car filled with passengers; also 
that the railroads, by agreement with each other, had agreed 
to interchange freight cars, while they had declined to inter- 
change passenger equipment, because the risks were so different. 
The gist of that decision was that the Pennsylvania, having 
made an exclusive contract with the Pullman company for fur- 
nishing sleeping and excursion cars, sufficient to accommodate 
the public demand, was under no obligation to accept the cars 
of any inventor who might come along. 


“They (the railroads) are not common carriers of cars of 
other ownership employed solely as instruments of carriage, 
and they may decline to accept them for such purposes in lieu 
of their own, although bound to accept them when offered 
merely as articles to be transported,” is one sentence in the 
report, following reference to the Worcester Excursion Car Com- 
pany case. 

The part of the report that may be regarded by some as 
putting into effect a new rule to cover cars owned by shippers 
and loaded with their goods is as follows: 

“While it is the duty of all common carriers subject to 
the act to furnish suitable and adequate facilities for all reason- 
able necessities of the business in which they engage, they are 
at liberty to choose their own appropriate means of carriage. 
Worcester Excursion Car. Co. vs. Penn. R. R. Co., 3 I. C. C. 577. 
They are not common carriers of cars of other ownership em- 











ployed solely as instruments of carriage, and may decline to 
accept them for such purposes in lieu of their own, although 
bound to accept them when offered merely as articles to be 
transported. In these cases the participating carriers east of 


the Missouri River imposed no charge other than for the lading, - 


and for all present purposes it may be assumed to have been 
permissible for them voluntarily to pursue that- course, con- 
sistently with their tariffs, notwithstanding that the cars also 
were received as articles of commerce for delivery at specified 
destinations. But a carrier may not be required to accept and 
so use consigned private equipment on such terms only; it owes 
no such duty to the shipper; within the limits imposed by law 
each carrier may formulate its own policy; and in these in- 
stances the western carriers were within their rights in declining, 
as provided by their tariffs, to treat the cars, loaded at the ship- 
pers’ behest, as ordinary instrumentalities of commerce and at 
the same time assume common-carrier duties and liabilities with 
respect to them. (It may be added that in all cases the cars 
were transported at materially lower charges than would have 
applied had they moved empty.) 

“Our conclusion that it was not unlawful to exact com- 
pensation for the transportation of cars under consignment, in 
addition to a charge on their contents, is not to be understood 
as an affirmative approval of the amount or character of the 
particular charge assailed, upon which matters these records 
throw no light; nor, confining ourselves to the issue in each 
case, do we go further than to assume the propriety of the free 
performance of the like common-carrier service east of the river. 
In this connection we direct attention to what was said in 
Chanute Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 52 I. C. C. 595, 
p. 597: 

An examination of tariffs on file with us shows extreme and un- 
accountable variations in rules and rates governing transportation 
of cars on their own wheels in the three classification territories. It 
is clear that these rules and rates are much in need of revision. The 
record in this case, dealing only with rates on cars moving between 
specified points, does not afford a foundation for a review of this 
general question even in a limited measure and our finding must not 
be taken as an approval of any tariff or classification provision. 

“We find that the charges assailed are not shown to have 
been unreasonable or otherwise in contravention of the act, and 
the complaints will be dismissed.” ; 

The report was made by Division 3, consisting of Hall, 
Daniels and Eastman. It is not credited to any commissioner, 
which suggests the possibility of its having been prepared by 
an examiner and approved without the thoroughness of discus- 
sion that, it is suspected, may follow when the apparent import 
of it becomes known among the owners of private cars who won 


in the private car investigation. 


SWITCHING CHARGES 


The decision of the Commission in No. 10002, United States 
of America vs. Belt Line Railroad Co. et al. (mentioned in The 
Traffic World of January 24), opinion 6009, 56 I. C. C., 121-7, 
holding that the trunk lines, by their refusal to absorb the 
switching charges of the State Board of Harbor Commissioners 
of San Francisco Belt Railroad on traffic to the Fort Mason 
military reservation, west of Van Ness avenue, in San Fran- 
cisco, were unjustly discriminating against the government of 
the United States, it is believed, will attract considerable atten- 
tion because of the dissent written by Commissioner Hall. 

The Commission, in effect, decided that the area in which 
the trunk lines should absorb switching charges should be 
extended to the full length of the lines of the belt railroad west 
of Van Ness avenue, instead of having it bounded by that 
street. The government has a dock between 1,500 and 2,000 feet 
beyond the ayenue. The Belt Line also delivers freight to the 
Presidio. A charge of $2.50 per car is imposed on traffic to 
and from the dock and $5 to and from the Presidio. These 
charges are in addition to the charge of $10 for going through 
the tunnel under the Fort Mason reservation. 

If the Commission, in California Canneries vs. Southern Pa- 
cific, 51 I. C. C., 500, had not held it unlawful for the Belt Line, 
owned by California, to engage in the delivery of interstate 
commerce without filing tariffs, and that the trunk lines were 
guilty of unjust discrimination if they did not absorb the switch- 
ing charge, this complaint would not have been filed. In its 
report the Commission said the Belt Line performed no greater 
or different service on a shipment received or delivered west 
of Van Ness avenue than when a like shipment was delivered 
east of that street, except the somewhat longer haul. It said 
the only reason that could be assigned was a desire to limit 
the area of absorption by restricting it to the commercial dis- 
trict east of Van Ness avenue, where competitive influences 
operate, although the absorption in that area is not confined 
to eompetitive traffic. 

But the trunk lines did point out that the government, which 
is practically the only receiver of freight west of Van Ness 
avenue, had and has the benefit of land grant reductions from 
the published rates, which reductions are met by roads that 
are not subject to the land grant reductions. That fact, the 
report said, did not justify them in paying the switching charges 
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of the Belt Line for shippers, including the government, east 
= Van Ness avenue and refusing to absorb them west of that 
ine. ’ 

Commissioner Hall’s dissent is a discussion of the object 
of. the law. forbidding unjust discriminations. He pointed out 
that not all discriminations were made unlawful by the act, but 
only those which result in giving one shipper. something that 
is denied to another whether by direct rebate or some device. 
In his dissent he said: 

“It has frequently been said that the purpose’ of the act 
to regulate commerce was not to make all discriminations un- 
lawful, but anly those which are found to be unjust. In Texas 
& Pac. Railway vs. Interstate Com. Com., 162 U. S. 197, the 
Supreme Court said: 


The prinicpal purpose of the second section is to prevent unjust 
discrimination between shippers. It implies that, in deciding whether 
differences in charges, in given cases, were or were not unjust, there 
must be a consideration of the several questions whether the services 
rendered were “like and contemporaneous,” whether the kinds of 
traffic were “‘like,’”’ whether the transportation was effected under 
“substantially similar circumstances and conditions.”’ 


“The test to be applied here is, whether the complainant’s 
docks, and the industries east of Van Ness avenue which in no 
wise compete with complainant, are so similarly situated that 
the non-absorption of the Belt Line’s switching charge to the 
docks and the absorption of such switching charge to the indus- 
tries constitute the making of any special rate, or the use of 
any rebate or other device, which unjustly discriminates be- 
tween complainant and industries east of Van Ness avenue. In 
other words, is it a ‘like’ service and is the transportation 
effected under ‘substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions’ within the meaning of section 2? 

“The entre hauls, and the aggregate charges applicable 
thereto, from point of origin to the points of delivery must be 
considered. The district east of Van Ness avenue comprises 
the recognized industrial and commercial area of San Francisco. 
The charges for switching within this area are published sep- 
arately by the Belt Line and absorbed by the trunk lines, who 
thereby hold themselves out to transport traffic from points on 
their lines or connections to any point on the Belt Line in that 
area at the San Francisco rate. Within this area the trunk 
lines maintain team tracks on the Belt Line, so that the Belt 
Line furnishes team-track space and service to the individual 
trunk lines. It is manifest that such areas must have limits 
somewhere. As already stated, complainant’s docks are located 
between 1,500 and 2,000 feet beyond the extreme western limit 
of this area, and complainant’s prayer is in effect a request 
that the limit be extended to include its docks. The extension 
west from Van Ness avenue to the docks and beyond to the 
Presidio is on government property, over or through which no 
right-of-way could have been acquired by exercise of the right 
of eminent domain, or otherwise than by permission of com- 
plainant. This extension was made principally for the conven- 
ience of complainant and includes expensive trestle and tunnel 
work not required east of Van Ness avenue. 

“The ‘circumstances and conditions’ surrounding the trans 
portation beyond and west of Van Ness avenue are so far from 
being ‘substantially similar’ to those operative east of that line 
that the complainant pays a tariff tunnel charge of $10 on every 
car moved over this extension to its docks, or beyond to the 
Presidio, in addition to the switching charge proper of $2.50 to 
the docks or $5 to the Presidio. The Belt Line’s charge is, 1 
effect, $12.50 to the one and $15 to the other. No eomplaint is 
made of the failure by the defendant trunk lines to absorb the 
tunnel charge, or the $5 in addition to the Presidio. The com 
plant goes only to the nonabsorption of the $2.50 charge to the 
docks. Why demand absorption of the one and not of the other’ 

“No industries, or shippers, or receivers of freight other 
than complainant and the city of San Francisco, are located 0 
this extension, built, as it was, to serve the government rathe! 
than the public. This is in marked contrast with the number 
and variety of industries, and other shippers and receivers of 
freight, including complainant, located on the Belt Line east of 
Van Ness avenue, which appears upon the record to be at pres 
ent the natural boundary or dividing line. In I. C. C. vs. Al& 
bama Midland Ry. Co., 168 U. S., 144, it was said: 


As we have shown in the recent case of Wight vs. United States, 
167 U. S. 512, the purpose of the second section is to enforce equality 
between shippers over the same line, and to prohibit any rebate 0 
other device by which two shippers, shipping over the same line, the 
same distance, under the same circumstances of carriage, are com 
pelled to pay different prices therefor; and we there held that, the 
phrase ‘under substantially similar circumstances and conditions” 45 
used in the second section, refers to the matter of carriage, and does 
not include competition between rival routes. [Bold-face mine.] 


“The line-haul rates of the defendant trunk lines are no 
attacked by complainant as unreasonable and it admits that the 
switching charge of the Belt Line is reasonable per se. It does 
not undertake to show that the imposition of a switching chargé, 
in addition to the line-haul rate, makes an aggregate charg? 
on its shipments which is of itself unreasonable. By its coir 
plaint it seeks an order requiring the defendant trunk lines t0 
absorb the switching charges of the Belt Line, but at the hear 
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ing the statement was made on its behalf that if the trunk line 
had not absorbed the switching charges east of Van Ness ave- 
nut its complaint would not have been filed, and that it would 
be satisfied if that absorption was discontinued. 

“Even if it could be said that a like service is performed 
and the transportation effected under substantially similar cir- 
cumstances and conditions within the meaning of section 2, 
which this record fails to show, no violation of section 2 is dis- 
closed unless the defendants demand or receive from complain- 
ant a greater compensation than they do on shipments to or 
from industries located east of Van Ness avenue. It appears 
that on nearly all shipments to complainant’s docks it pays the 
published tariff rates after deduction therefrom of land-grant 
allowances, which are those of the longest land-grant railroad, 
namely, the Santa Fe. The Southern Pacific and Western. Pa- 
cific, in order to participate in the complainant’s traffic, make 
like deductions under their respective agreements with com- 
plainant. Defendant trunk lines are, in fact, receiving less com- 
pensation for transporting shipments to complainant’s docks 
than they receive for transporting shipments to receivers of 
freight, other than the government, located east of Van Ness 
avenue, because such receivers of freight must pay the pub- 
lished tariff rates without any deduction. The complainant con- 
tends that land-grant deductions are made to reimburse it for 
the value of the land granted to the carriers, and that thus in 
effect it pays the published tariff rates. However this may be 
as to traffic over the Santa Fe, it pays neither the published 
tariff rate nor a rate figured on land-grant deductions upon 
traffic moving via the Western Pacific as that line has no land 
grant. The same is true to a lesser extent of shipments moving 
via the Southern Pacific which meets the deductions made by 
the Santa Fe. 

“Irrespective of land grants and their incidents, the govern- 
ment, complainant here, is so far exempt from the provisions of 
the act to regulate commerce that it may contract with any 
carrier for movement of its shipments at charges agreed upon, 
regardless of the published rates. On all other shipments the 
published rates must be applied. May it not fairly be said that 
this unimpaired freedom of contract which the complainant here 
enjoys takes it out of the class of shippers for whose benefit 
section 2 of the act was framed? They are not on a parity be- 
fore the law, and no other shipper can complain because the 
government enjoys by contract the benefit of a lower charge 
than he must pay for the same service if rendered for him by 
the same carrier. 

“The conclusion of the majority is that the defendant car- 
riers aré violating section 2 of the act, or, stated in the wording 
of the section, that ‘directly or indirectly, by any special rate, 
rebate, drawback, or other device’ they are demanding or re- 
ceiving from the government a greater compensation for a serv- 
ice rendered in the transportation of property than they demand 
or receive from any other person for doing for him ‘a like and 
contemporaneous service in the transportation of a like kind of 
traffic under substantially similar circumstances and conditions.’ 
There is here no ‘special rate.’ It can hardly be contended that 
there is a ‘rebate’ or ‘drawback’ to all industries in the switching 
district east of Van Ness avenue. The guilt, since guilt is found, 
must therefore be through use of some ‘other device.’ What is 
that other ‘device’ by which these carriers contrive to circum- 
vent the law? None is made to appear. 

“IT touch upon this only because it indicates how far, to my 
mind, the present interpretation goes beyond the original in- 
tendment of the act, framed, as it was largely, if not primarily, 
to cure the evil of rebates to favored shippers, an evil which 
then infected transportation agencies of the country. This sec- 
tion 2 was aimed directly at such rebates. It has remained un- 
changed by a word since the original enactment in 1887. I need 
cite but one of the declarations by the Supreme Court of the 
legislative intent. In New Haven R. R. vs. Interstate Com. Com., 
200 U. S., 361, that court said: 

It cannot be challenged that the great purpose of the Act to regu- 
late commerce, whilst seeking to prevent unjust and unreasonable 
rates, was to secure equality of rates as to all and to destroy 
favoritism, these last being accomplished by requiring the publication 
of tariffs and by prohibiting secret departures from such tariffs, and 
forbidding rebates, preferences, and all other forms of undue dis- 
crimination. To this extent and for these purposes the statute was 
remedial and is, therefore, entitled to receive that interpretation 
which reasonably acomplishes the great public purpose which it was 
enacted to subserve. 

“For the above reasons, among others, I am of the opinion 
that this record does not support a finding that the practice com- 
Plained of is a discrimination which is declared unlawful by 
section 2 of the act. What I have said refers to conditions dis- 
closed by the record. The complaint should be dismissed.” 


ROADS ARE COMMON CARRIERS 


In a report on No. 10587, Empire Steel & Iron Company vs. 
Central Railroad of New Jersey et al., opinion No. 6013, 56 I. C. 
C. 158-94, the Commission held that the Mount Hope Mineral 
Railroad and the Ironton Railroad were, and are, common car- 
riers, but that the application of: rates on iron ore and other 
traffic from and to Mount Hope Mineral Railroad stations made 
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in combinations on Wharton, N. J., had not been shown to be or 
to have been unreasonable or unduly prejudicial; also, that the 
increased rates in effect since June 25, 1918, had been justified. 

The Commission held that the maintenance by the trunk 
lines of junction point rates to destinations on the Morristown 
& Erie, while contemporaneously refusing to maintain the junc- 
tion point rates on coal to points on the Mineral Railroad, was 
unduly prejudicial to the complaining interests, but denied the 
prayer for the establishment of joint rates. These findings re- 
late to the Mineral Railroad. 

In dealing with the Ironton Railroad the Commission held 
that charges in excess of the joint rates to Hokendauqua, Pa., 
on shipments of raw materials to blast furnaces were illegal. 
It said the refusal of the trunk lines to maintain joint rates, in- 
cluding terminal and spotting services, to and from the tracks 
of the Thomas Iron Company at Hokendauqua, owner of the 
Ironton Railroad, while at the same time maintaining such 
rates, including terminal services, at competitive furnace points 
in eastern Pennsylvania was unduly prejudicial. It also held to 
be unduly prejudicial the practice on the part of the trunk lines 
of assessing demurrage charges at Hokendauqua, predicated on 
the time of placement on interchange tracks, and application in- 
dividually by the trunk lines, of the average rule. Reparation 
is to be awarded covering the demurrage so assessed and col- 
lected by reason of the application of the average rule, predi- 
cated upon the time of delivery of cars to the interchange track. 
In other terms, it was the duty of the trunk lines to deliver the 
cars to the connecting railroad and the duty of the connecting 
Ironton Railroad to administer the demurrage rule under the av- 
erage agreement. 

Another holding was that the failure of the trunk lines to 
compensate the Thomas Iron Company for services theretofore 
performed by that company in the delivery of outbound traffic to 
the trunk lines at Hokendauqua was neither unreasonable nor 
unduly prejudicial, but that the Thomas Iron Company was en- 
titled to reasonable compensation for the future performance of 
such services. 

A finding was made in respect of the services rendered 
by the iron company to the Philadelphia & Reading that non- 
compensation of the iron company by the trunk lines for serv- 
ices rendered prior to January 1, 1919, in the placing and switch- 
ing of inbound traffic at Hellertown, Pa., did not subject the iron 
company to unreasonable practices or undue prejudice. 


The Commission also held that the assessment of demurrage 
charges at Hellertown by the Philadelphia & Reading, predi- 
cated on the time of the placement of cars on interchange tracks, 
was not unreasonable nor unduly prejudicial. Conditions there 
are unlike those at Hokendauqua. 

The Empire Iron & Steel Company is the owner of the 
Mount Hope Mineral Railroad and also owns mines and blast 
furnaces at other places in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In its 
complaint ‘it alleged that the combination rates applied on iron 
ore and on all other traffic from and to the Empire Company’s 
mines at Mount Hope, and from and to all other places on the 
Mineral Railroad, were unreasonable and unduly prejudicial, and 
that the increased rates established under General Order No. 28 
were also in violation of the first three sections of the act to 
regulate commerce and the tenth section of the federal control 
act. It also contended that shippers and receivers of freight at 
main-line and branch line points of the defendant trunk lines, and 
at points on certain short-line railroads, were, and are, accorded 
blanket or so-called New York district rates in both directions 
on all classes and commodities, the trunk lines absorbing the 
charges of the short lines, whereas shippers on the Mineral Rail- 
road, lying within the blanket area, were required to pay the 
charges of that road in addition to the trunk lines’ rates to and 
from Wharton, the junction point with the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, and the Lackawanna. It also contended that the 
trunk lines maintained proportional rail rates on iron ore to 
blast furnace destinations in New Jersey and Pennsylvania from 
Elizabethport, N. J., on traffic moving via water to Elizabeth- 
port from Port Henry, N. Y., and other points, which were lower 
than those maintained to the same destinations from Wharton, 
for shorter distances; and that on iron ore to the blast furnace 
destinations from Ringwood, N. J., and Sterlington, N. Y., joint 
rates were maintained which were pro-rated with the Wharton 
& Northern and intermediate short-line carrier, similar in char- 
acter to the Mineral Railroad; while the latter, as originating 
or delivery carrier, was denied such pro-rating. 

The Commission permitted intervention in support of the 
complainant by the Thomas Iron Company of Hokendauqua, 
which mines and ships ore at Richard station on the Mineral 
Railroad. 

While, to a layman, this might look like an industrial rail- 
way case, the Commission, in its report, said it was not a case of 
that kind. The Mineral Railroad, owned and operated by the in- 
tervening mining interests which it serves, was before the Com- 
mission as a defendant, rather than as a complainant, seeking 
the determination of its status or rights. Questions as to such 
status or rights, the Commission said, were raised by the com- 
plaint, and were determinable, in order to reach the main is- 
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sues, hence the decision that the Mineral Railroad and the Iron- 
ton Railroad were common carriers. 

The Ironton Railroad, one of the richest short lines in the 
country, serves the Thomas Iron Company plant at Hokendauqua, 
as well as a large industrial community, and has equipment of 
standard character and a tonnage greater than many much bet- 
ter-known railroads. 

The trunk lines claimed that it was a plant facility for the 
proprietary interests. Therefore, as soon as they delivered cars 
on the interchange tracks at Hokendauqua, they applied the 
average agreement rule in the assessment and collection of de- 
murrage. The Commission’s decision requires them to recognize 
the Ironton Railroad as a common carrier in the application of 
demurrage rules and in other respects. 


TOBACCO SHADE CLOTH 


In a report on No. 10470, Cannon Manufacturing Co. vs. South- 
ern et al., opinion No. 6010, 56, I. C. C. 128-33, Commissioner 
Woolley reversed the examiner as to a rail-and-water rate of 53 
cents on tobacco shade cloth from Concord, N. C., to New Eng- 
land destinations applied via the Merchants and Miners, in con- 
nection with the rail carriers, by reason of the general rule 
carried in tariffs, which says the rate will apply even if by 
reason of the exigencies of carriers the traffic is carried over 
routes not specified in the tariff. 

Owing to embargoes in 1916 and 1917, the Old Dominion 
part of the route could not be used. The originating rail carrier 
notified the shipper and advised it that the route via the Mer- 
chants’ and Miners’ was open at combinations running from 71.5 
to 78.5 cents. 

The commissioner said the rule did not make the rate ap- 
plicable via the Merchants’ and Miners.’ But he said the combi- 
nations had been shown to be unreasonable because in excess of 
the joint rate of 53 cents in effect via the Old Dominion and the 
various rail carriers involved in the movement of that cloth, 
used in shading tobacco grown in the Connecticut valley, and 
that reparation for the difference should be awarded. The con- 
clusion, so far as the shipper is concerned, is the same as that 
recommended by the examiner, but the route traveled in reach- 
ing it is not the same as that used by the examiner. 


RATE ON SCRAP IRON 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10455, Karch- 
mer Iron & Metal Co. vs. Baltimore & Ohio et al., opinion No. 
6000, 55 I. C. C., 730-2, based on a holding that a rate of 51 cents 
on scrap iron from Texarkana, Tex.-Ark., to Chicago was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 30 cents, the rate con- 
temporaneously in effect from Texas common points to the 
same destination. 





RATES ON COAL 

The Commission has dismissed No. 10431, Diamond Alkali 
Company vs. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh et al., opihion No. 
5995, 55 I. C. C., 711-14, holding that the rates legally applicable 
on coal from Cowan, Pa., to Alkali, Ohio, were unreasonable 
prior to March 27, 1917. The carriers, however, collected less 
than the proper rates until March 27, 1917, when a joint inter- 
state rate of 95 cents was established from Cowan to Paines- 
ville and Fairport Harbor, which remained in effect until July 1, 
1917, at which time it was increased to $1.10, and again in- 
creased to $1.40 on June 25, 1918. Apparently, undercharges 
existed. These, the Commission waived, after holding the le- 
gally applicable rate to have been unreasonable. 


RATES ON HORSES AND MULES 


An order has been issued in No. 10653, Helena Traffic Bureau 
et al., vs. C. R. I. & P. et al., opinion No. 5994, 56 I. C. C., 708-10, 
directing the railroads, on or before April 15, to establish rates 
on horses and mules from Springfield and Lockwood, Mo., to 
Helena, Ark., and from Kansas City, on traffic originating at 
Belleville, Kans., to Helena, Ark., which shall not exceed the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on horses and mules via the 
routes of the St. Louis-San Francisco to Memphis, the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley to Helena, or via the Missouri Pacific direct. 
Reparation is to be made for shipments moving at higher rates 
over other routes. 


RATES ON NITRATE OF SODA 


The Commission, in a report on No. 10444, Excelsior Powder 
Mfg. Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg et al., opinion No. 5999, 55 
I. C. C., 725-9, has ordered the carriers, on or before May 1, to 
restore the former equality in import rates between Holmes 
and Joplin, Mo., on carload shipments of nitrate of soda, from 
Pensacola and New Orleans. It held that a rate of 30 cents 
June 25, 1918, rates 
to Joplin, and 37.5 cents to Holmes, were estab- 
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lished. At the hearing, it was proposed to publish rates of 3 
cents to Joplin and 40 cents to Holmes. Prior to April 15, 1917, 
the rates to both points were 30 cents. The order of the Cop. 
mission requires the carriers to establish to Holmes whateye; 
they elect to put into effect to Joplin, whether it be the olq 
30-cent rate or the 37.5-cent rate established by General Order 28 


IRON AND STEEL TO MONTGOMERY, ETC. 


A finding of undue prejudice has been written by Commis. 
sioner Meyer in a report on No. 10559, Chamber of Commerce 
of Montgomery (Ala.) et al. vs. Louisville & Nashville et al., ang 
parts of fourth section application No. 1952, opinion No. 5990, 
55 I. C. C., 688-90. The finding condemns the less than carload 
rates on iron and steel articles to Montgomery, Ala., and other 
competitive points from Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 
and points having rates based thereon. An order of the Con. 
mission requires the Louisville & Nashville and the Director. 
General, on or before April 24, to establish rates on bar iron, 
rod iron, bolts, nuts, rivets, washers, bar steel or steel bars, 
iron links and pins, nails, in kegs, cast iron pipes, wrought 
iron pipe, pipe joints and fittings, iron plow points, plow shapes, 
wire rods, and horse, mule or ox shoes, in less than carload 
quantities, from Louisville, Cincinnati, Evansville, St. Louis, 
East St. Louis and Belleville, and points taking rates based 
thereon, to Montgomery, which shall not exceed those conten. 
poraneously maintained by them on like traffic from the same 
points of origin to Catoma, Ala. 

This maladjustment of rates on iron and steel articles is 
one result of the Director-General’s withdrawal of a fifteenth 
section application made by the Louisville & Nashville for per. 
mission to cancel all class I exceptions to the classification and 
thereafter to have the normal class rates apply on iron and 
steel articles from the Ohio and Mississippi river crossings. 
For several years prior to 1918, southern carriers were engaged 
in a general move to cancel lettered classes lower than class D. 
The Louisville & Nashville cancelled such lower classes on 
traffic to competitive points, but to non-competitive points on 
its line the class I exceptions remained in effect. The result 
was that at non-competitive points, like Catoma, lower rates 
were in effect from the Ohio and Mississippi River crossings 
than to Montgomery. Hardware dealers at Montgomery testi- 
fied that as a result of this adjustment they were forced out 
of certain lines of business, as shippers at the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River crossings could send their stuff through Montgomery 
to the more distant non-competitive points at rates lower than 
were available to the complainants for whom the chamber of 
commerce was acting. 


REPARATION ON DEMURRAGE 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10432, Eugene 
A. Skilton vs. New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk et al., opinion 
No. 6024, 56 I. C. C., 251-2, on account of demurrage charges 0 
cars held at reconsignment points, because of embargo at the 
points to which reconsignment was ordered. The finding is 
that the charges were made without tariff authority. The 
traffic was lumber from points in North Carolina to Pawtucket, 
R. I., Millville, N. J., Freeport and Luzon, N. Y., and Easton an 
Scranton, Pa., reconsigned at Cape Charles, Va. As in other 
cases, the Commission found that there was no authority for 
imposing demurrage accruing at Cape Charles, when shipments 
held at that point for reconsignment had to be detained for 
unusual periods of time on account of embargoes at destina 
tions. 


ROUTING OF CROSSTIES 
The Commission has dismissed No. 10578, Germain Cott 
pany vs. Atlantic Coast Line et al., opinion No. 6028, 56 I. C. C, 
259-60, holding that several carloads of yellow pine crossties 
shipped from various Georgia and Florida points to Martinsburg, 
W. Va., and Locust Point (Baltimore), Md., were not misrouted 
as alleged. 


RATES ON SHELLED CORN 


The Commission has dismissed No. 10436, C. D. Park VS 
Louisville & Nashville et al., opinion No. 5993, 55 I. C. C., 703% 
holding rates on shelled corn in carloads from Columbia, Aspée 
Hill and Pulaski, Tenn., to New Orleans had not been show! 
to be unreasonable, nor had the complainant been damaged bY 
the alleged undue prejudice. Fourth section relief was denied 
in fourth section order No. 7569, effective April 15, 1920. 

The case is one of the results of an unusual series of tarifl 
inadvertencies, extending over a period of 22 years. In Novel 
ber, 1896, the Louisville & Nashville established a rate of lo 
cents on shelled corn from Columbia and other points on thé 
Nashville & Decatur division to New Orleans. This low ratt 
was established as an emergency measure on the representatiol 
of shippers that there was an immense corn crop in that part 
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of Tennessee for which there was no market other than the one 
to be found at New Orleans. The rate by its terms expired on 
December 31, 1896. This rate was also made applicable from 
points on the Sheffield Division, although no request had been 
made for its establishment. 

The complainant shipped from Columbia, on the Nashville 
& Decatur division. In 1917 it was discovered that the 15-cent 
rate, While applicable from the Sheffield division, was not in 
effect from the Nashville & Decatur division. A review of the 
nistory of the 15-cent rate was made by Commissioner Daniels, 
who wrote the report on this complaint. In January, 1897, fol- 
lowing the expiration of the 15-cent rate, a 20-cent commodity 
rate, the one under attack in this case, was established from 
Nashville & Decatur division points to New Orleans, and was 
continued in force until June 25, 1918. Upon the expiration of 
the 15-cent rate, December 31, 1896, no commodity rate was pub- 
lished from the Sheffield division points to New Orleans, but on 
August 30, 1901, nearly five years later, through what the rail- 
road said was an error in tariff compilation, the 15-cent rate 
was re-established from points on the Sheffield division, which 
remained in effect nearly seventeen years, until June 25, 1918, 
apparently without having moved any considerable quantity of 
traffic, and without having been brought to the attention of the 
Louisville & Nashville until after the movement of the shipments 
involved in this complaint. Then the railroad’s attention was 
called to the 15-cent rate by the complainant. 

At the hearing, the complainant contended that the 15-cent 
rate was unlawful, although protected by the blanket application 
of the L. & N., made at the time the amended fourth section 
became operative, June 18, 1910. The Commission said there 
was no merit in the contention of the complainant. The com- 
plainant based his demand for reparation on the fact that the 
lower rate was in effect from the more distant point. Com- 
missioner Daniels reiterated the position of the Commission, 
which is that in order to support an award of reparation the 
complainant must show that either the higher rate charged from 
the intermediate point was unreasonable, or that he was dam- 
aged as a result of violation of section 3. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Commission has dismissed No. 5070, Compton Coal Co. 
etal. vs. Denver & Rio Grande et al., opinion No. 5997, 55 I. C. C., 
718-20, and related cases, Sub. No. 1, Central Lumber Co. et al. 
vs. Same; Sub. No. 2, Union Fuel & Feed Co. vs. same, and 
Sub. No. 3, Stone Lumber Co. vs. same. It held that rates 
charged on coal from Castle Gate, Helper, Price and Sunnyside, 
Utah, to Boise, Nampa and Caldwell, Idaho, had not been shown 
to have been unreasonable. It also held that the complainants 
had not shown themselves to have been damaged by the alleged 
discrimination, which was based on the theory that because 
their competitors at points on the Union Pacific and Oregon 
Short Line in Wyoming had lower rates to the Idaho destina- 
tions in question, they were at an unlawful disadvantage. The 
Commission said that in discrimination cases it must be shown, 
not only that the discrimination existed, but also that the com- 
plainants had been damaged and the amount thereof. 


CHARGES ON COAL 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10577, Bennett 
Grain Company et al. vs. Illinois Central et al., opinion No. 
6003, 55 I. C. C., 744-6, the Commission holding that the charges 
on coal from Benton and Zeigler, IIl., to points in South Dakota 
and Minnesota, reconsigned en route to other points, were un- 
reasonable to the extent that they exceeded the joint through 
rates plus a reconsigning charge. The carriers made the re- 
consignment, charged from $2 to $5 for that service, and also 
Imposed the local rates from and to the reconsignment points, 
thereby making the through charges the sum of the locals and 
the charge for the reconsignment service. 


RECONSIGNMENT OF BAGGING 


., n order of dismissal has been entered in No. 10585, Natchez 
Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Y. & M. V. et al., opinion No. 
6029, 56 I. C. C., 261-2, the Commission holding that the recon- 
signment charge on four carloads of bagging, shipped from Lud- 
low, Mass., to Natchez, Miss., reconsigned at Vicksburg, Miss., 


a ‘/ unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory,.or unduly preju- 
Iclal, 


CHARGES ON PALM FLOUR 


A finding of unreasonableness and an award of reparation 
tas been made in No. 10518, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
bany vs. Philadelphia & Reading et al., opinion No. 6020, 56 
I C. C., 231-3, as to the charges on two carloads of palm flour, 
a bags, from Gibbstown, N. J., to American Lake, Wash. Palm 
flour is 2 product of vegetable ivory nuts. It is used primarily for 
the Manufacture of buttons. The complainant purchases the waste 
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from this manufacture and grinds it into a dense powder, which 
it uses in the manufacture of high explosives, interchangeably 
with corn meal or wheat flour. Palm flour is worth about $15.50 
a ton. The fifth-class rate of $1.90 per hundred pounds was 
charged when the first shipment moved. On February 11, 1918, 
a commodity rate of $1.35 was established from Gibbstown to 
Camp Lewis, at American Lake, Wash. The Commission’s order 
is that reparation be made to the basis of the subsequently es- 
tablished rate. 


RATES ON OIL 


A rate not exceeding 19.5 cents on gasoline and other re- 
fined products of petroleum must be established by the carriers 
on or before April 21, in compliance with the Commission’s 
order in No. 10516, Kansas Oil Refining Company vs. Kansas 
City, Clinton & Springfield, et al. (opinion No. 6033, 56 I. C. C., 
269-71), from Coffeyville, Kan., to Garden City, Mo. The Com- 
mission, in the report on that complaint, held unreasonable the 
various rates assessed on traffic between the two points mov- 
ing after January 11, 1917. Twenty-six carloads of gasoline and 
refined oil were moved under the assailed rates. 

The principal defendant was the delivering carrier in all 
the shipments. On twenty-one carloads moving before June 25, 
1918, a combination of 25 cents was paid; on four, 31.5; and on 
the other, 29.5 cents. All were legal rates, the 29.5 cent rate 
being made operative in conformity with the determination of 
the Railroad Administration to commute the 25 per cent in- 
crease to a specific increase of 4.5 cents per 100 pounds. 

All the time the combination of 25 cents was charged there 
was a 15-cent rate to Clinton, Mo., a more distant point. The 
defendants other than the principal one explained the disregard 
of the long and short haul rule by saying that their policy had 
been to make joint rates with the Springfield road only to 
competitive points on petroleum products. Clinton is a com- 
petitive point on the Springfield road, while Garden City is 
not, hence the application of higher rates for the shorter haul 
to Garden City. The Commission found that the roads which 
followed that policy had not even asked for permission to con- 
tinue rates in violation of the long and short haul provision, 
pending investigation. 

The Commission thereforé held the combinations to be un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded the 15-cent rate to Clin- 
ton, afterward made 19.5 cents. 


RATE ON FLOURSPAR 


An award of reparation has been made in No. 10616, Amer- 
ican Flourspar Mining, Leasing & Transportation Company vs. 
Denver & Rio Grande et al., opinion No. 6032, 55 I. C. C., 267-8, 
on account of an unreasonable rate of 42 cents on fluorspar 
from Minnequa, Colo., to East St. Louis. The rate of 42 cents 
was condemned because in excess of a rate of 19.75 cents in 
the reverse direction. The whole rate was 52 cents from 
Wagon Wheel Gap, Colo., to East St Louis. That was a com- 
bination of 10 cents from Wagon Wheel Gap to Minnequa and 
42 cents from Minnequa to East St. Louis. No attack was 
made on the 10-cent component, but attention was directed to 
the fact that a rate of 17.5 cents from East St. Louis to Min- 
nequa, afterward increased to 19.75 cents under general order 
No. 28, was in effect at the time of the movement. All the 
roads concerned except the Denver & Rio Grande were willing 
to have the question of reparation decided on the informal 
docket. The receiver for the Rio Grande had no authority to 
deal with reparation questions arising before he was appointed, 
hence the declination of that road. 


EASTMAN’S DISSENTING REPORT 


Commissioner Eastman has filed his dissenting report in 
No. 8406, Sub.-No. 8, National Tube Company vs. Lake Terminal 
et al. (opinion No. 5957-A, 56 I. C. C., 272-81). Commissioner 
Woolley authorized Commissioner Eastman to say that he (Wool- 
ley) joined in the dissent. Mr. Eastman said that the questions 
involved in the case were of large public consequence. Con- 
tinuing, he said: 

“As I view it, a great and prosperous industry is here seek- 
ing to fasten upon the trunk lines—and through them indirectly 
upon the public—the expense of a service which it has under- 
taken to perform for its own benefit and which it would con- 
tinue to perform for the same reason if it were obliged to bear 
the entire cost itself and although the trunk lines were willing 
to undertake the service. The result of the majority decision 
will, I fear, be to impose a further and serious drain upon rail- 
road revenues at a particularly inopportune time and with ad- 
vantage only to industries who need and are justly entitled 
to no such advantage. The possibilities of the situation may 
be indicated by the fact that evidence was herein offered to 
show that there are now 400 industries located on the trunk 
lines performing the spotting service with their own power, or 
with the power of their industrial railroad, and without com- 
pensat.on from the trunk lines. 
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“In the previous decisions in this case, The Lake Terminal 
case, 50 I. C. C., 489, the majority, after expressing views sub- 
stantially similar to those which I am now enunciating, made 
the following statement (page 504): 


There are hundreds of short lines of railroad owned by or in the 
interest of the particular industry that they respectively serve, and 
the conditions differ widely in many cases. For many years the trunk 
lines have granted allowances to some of them, while at the same 
time refusing such allowances to others. In view of the variance of 
opinion entertained in the Commission and elsewhere upon the many 
important and difficult questions so frequently arising out of the rela- 
tions between the trunk line carriers and industries with industrial 
railways, it seems desirable that the rulings in this case, which, as 
before stated, present conditions that are fairly characteristic, should 
be reviewed by the courts in order that some definite principle may be 
judicially established by which we may hereafter be guided in such 
cases as they arise. 


With this statement I am in hearty accord.” 


RATE ON GASOLINE 


Failure of controlled and uncontrolled roads to agree on a 
joint rate on. gasoline from Wilson, Okla., to El Paso has 
resulted in an order in No. 10598, Sunland Oil Company vs. 
Texas & Pacific et al., opinion No. 6007, 55 I. C. C. 753-4, to 
make reparation to the complainant on account of an unreason- 
able rate on two carloads of liquid fuel shipped in August, 1918. 
A rate of 95 cents was charged. Reparation is to be made down 
to the basis of a subsequently established rate of 44.5 cents. 
Before the shipments moved, the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pa- 
cific, a non-controlled road, expressed a willingness to make a 
joint rate with the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe and the Texas & 
Pacific of 43.5 cents, which was the rate from Ardmore, twenty 
miles from Wilson, the junction of the controlled and non- 
controlled roads. December 31, 1918, they agreed on a rate of 
44.5 cents, which is an arbitrary of 1 cent over Ardmore. The 
rate of 95 cents per 100 pounds made a return of 25.7 mills per 
ton mile and 68.7 cents per car mile, or more than double what 
would be regarded, even in that part of the country, as a re 
munerative rate. 


RATE ON ORANGES AND LEMONS 


An order of reparation has been made in No. 10208, Gamble 
Robinson Company vs. Northern Pacific, opinion No. 6005, 55 
I. C. C., 749-50, on account of an unreasonable rate of $1.38 per 
hundred pounds, on a mixed carload of oranges and lemons from 
Lindsay, Calif., to Sidney, Mont. The Commission held the rate 
unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded $1.15. 


RATES ON POLISH, ETC. 


In a report on No. 9189, Portland Traffic and Transportation 
Association et al., vs. Boston & Maine, et al., opinion No. 6001, 
55 I. C. C., 733-40, the Commission held rates on polish and 
various wax furniture and floor polishes in metal cans, boxed, 
less than carloads, from Chicago, Racine, Cincinnati and Boston 
to Portland, Ore., and on “O-Cedar” polish, in metal cans, boxed, 
and in glass, the glass containers boxed, on mops and mop 
handles, less than carloads, and straight carloads, from Chicago 
to Pacific coast terminals to have been unreasonable and 
awarded reparation. 

A further finding was that the absence of mixed carload 
rates on “O-Cedar” polish, mops and mop handles did not cause 
unreasonable charges in the past, but that there should be a 
reasonable basis for the future. The order of the Commission 
was that on or before May 5 the carriers establish rates on 
mixed carloads of any of the following articles, viz.: Furniture 
polish in glass or metal cans, boxed; mops, in metal cans, 
boxed, and map handles, in bundles, from Chicago to Pacific 
coast terminals, provided any said shipment is made in one day 
by one consignor to one consignee and one destination, charges 
not in excess of those collectible on such shipments at the 
highest rate and minimum weight, or actual weight if greater, 
applicable to and from the same respective points on a straight 
earload of any of the articles contained in the shipment. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


Charges on a carload of lumber from Mendenhall, Miss., to 
Cairo, Ill., reconsigned to Partridge, Kan., were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded the charges at the joint through 
rate plus $2 for reconsignment, the Commission holds in No. 
10584, Lowry Lumber Company vs. Gulf & Ship Island et al., 
opinion No. 6006, 55 I. C. C., 751-2. The defendants are ordered 
to pay the complainant reparation in the sum of $42, with ia- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent from March 21, 1919. 


CHARGES ON LUMBER 


The Commission has dismissed the complaint in No. 10625, 
Lowry Lumber Company vs. Southern Pacific et al., opinion 
No. 6019, 56 I. C. C., 229-30, holding that charges collected on 
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a carload of lumber from Westlake, Ala., to Mounds, IIl., and 
reconsigned to Hannibal, Mo., were not illegal. The complain. 
ant sought reparation on the ground that the charges were 
based on an excessive weight, but the Commission found that 
the weight was not in error. 


DEMURRAGE ON LUMBER 


An order of reparation directing defendants to pay com. 
plainant the sum of $66 with 6 per cent interest from February 
16, 1917, has been issued by the Commission in No. 10460, ©. §. 
Butterfield Company vs. New Orleans & Northeastern et al, 
opinion No. 6002, 55 I. C. C., 741-3. The Commission held that 
demurrage charges on one carload of lumber at East St. Louis, 
Ill., shipped from Tyler, Miss., to St. Louis, Mo., were illegal, 
as the carriers to St. Louis contracted to make the delivery 
specified in the bill of lading—namely, St. Louis—and that 
therefore the assessment of demurrage charges at a point in- 
termediate to the delivery point was unauthorized and unlawful. 


RATES ON COTTONSEED HULLS 


Rates on cottonseed hulls, including ground cottonseed 
hulls, from Little Rock and North Little Rock, Ark., to Sugar 
Land, Tex., are found to have been and to be unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial by the Commission in No. 10007, Sugar Land 
Manufacturing Company vs. Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western 
et al., opinion No. 6016, 56 I. C. C., 212-17. An order of repara- 
tion will be made. On the shipments involved the complainant 
paid charges at the rate of 20 cents per hundred pounds. The 
Commission holds that the legally applicable rate on the ship- 
ments, which moved during the period from March to November, 
in .917, was 17% cents, and that the reasonable rate is and 
will be for the future, 22 cents. 


REPARATION AWARDED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


In a tentative report on No. 10786, United Verde Extension 
Mining Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al., Examiner Harris Fleming 
has recommended a holding that charges legally applicable were 
not unreasonable, but that the shipments were overcharged in 
the aggregate sum of $112.23 and that reparation be awarded. 
The shipments in question were comprised of various parts of 
a circulating steam system, which were loaded into two cars 
and moved under separate bills of lading. The examiner’s re 
port showed that while the complainant contended that the rates 
charged were illegal, it developed at the hearing that its claim 
was that the commodities loaded into the second car consti- 
tuted a part lot of the shipment in the first car, and that the 
charges thereon should be governed by the “follow-lot” rule of 
the applicable tariff. 


RATE ON BLACKSTRAP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
Examiner Lawrence Satterfield, in a tentative report on 
No. 10788, Cuban Molasses Company vs. Mobile & Ohio et al. 
has recommended a finding of unreasonableness and an award 
of reparation on account of a rate of 29 cents on imported black- 
strap from Mobile to Rondout, Ill. The eleven carloads of the 
sticky sweet traffic were loaded in tanks furnished by the Bur- 
lington, and they were routed via the rails of that carrier as 
an intermediate railroad, under the erroneous impression that 
a 23-cent rate applied via that route, as was the fact via other 
routes. Later, the rate was reduced to 23 cents and the car- 
rier expressed willingness to refund to the basis of the subse 
quent established rate. 


RATES ON SALTED MEATS, ETC. 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 

In a tentative report in No. 10808 (embracing also Fourth 
Section Application No. 2060), Home Packing & Ice Company 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., Examiner F. H. Barclay recommends that 
the Commission find not unreasonable fourth-class and fifth-class 
rates respectively charged on carload shipments of salted meats 
and packing house products from Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago, 
Ill., but that the adjustment of rates on those commodities from 
Terre Haute and St. Louis, Mo., to Chicago be found unduly 
prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of its com 
petitors at St. Louis in so far as the rates from Terre Haute 
have exceeded or exceed the contemporaneous rate from St. 
Louis. 

No relief for the future was asked by the complainant, be 
cause an adjustment satisfactory to complainant had been agr eed 
on at the hearing and, there having been no proof of damage, 
the examiner recommended that the complaint be dismissed. 
Fourth section relief should be denied, the examiner said. 

The complainant attacked the carload rates on salted meats 
and packing house products from Terre Haute to points within 
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the Chicago switching district, increased since August 1, 1917, 
without corresponding increases in the rates from specified com- 
peting packing house points to the same destinations, notably 
from St. Louis. Prayer was made for reparation on shipments 
made since August 1, 1917, based on the difference between the 
contemporaneous rates from Terre Haute and St. Louis to 
points within the Chicago switching district. 

The complaint grew out of the fact that while Terre Haute 
was paying 27.5 cents, St. Louis was paying only 13 cents. At 
the hearing the carriers suggested an adjustment under which 
they would raise the rate from St. Louis to Chicago to 16.5 
cents and bring down the rate from Terre Haute to Chicago to 
the same figure. 

After the Commission made its report, advice on the [llinois 
Classification, 55 I. C. C. 290, the carriers pointed out that the 
Commission, in that case, had advised the Director-Genéral to 
apply to that part of Illinois south and east of the Illinois River 
the Disque scale, which is in effect in Indiana. They also pointed 
out that under that scale the rate of 27.5 cents from Terre Haute 
to Chicago was properly aligned. They cited that fact in support 
also of their contention that the rates on salted meats and 
packing house products were unduly low. 

Nevertheless, the examiner recommended that a finding of 
udue preference for. shippers at St. Louis should be found, 
which finding, if adopted, will mean that the railroads will either 
put into effect the compromise rate of 16.5 cents from both 
points, raise the St. Louis-Chicago rate to 27.5 cents, or bring 
the Terre Haute rate down to 13 cents. 


RATE ON LEMONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 
An award of reparation is recommended, in a tentative 
report by Examiner G. H. Mattingly, on 10607, Gamble-Robin- 
son-Lewiston Company et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., on account 
of an unreasonable rate on lemons, $1.15, shipped between 
March 20, 1916, and July 23, 1917, from California points to 
Lewiston, Miles City and Glendive, Mont. The recommendation 
is based on the Commigsion’s decision in Gamble-Robinson 
Fruit Company vs. S. P., 45 I. C. C., 578. In that case the Com- 
mission condemned the rate of $1.15 and ordered the restora- 
tion of the $1 rate. 


DEMURRAGE DECISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureaw 
In a tentative report on No. 10594, Wholesale Coal Trade 
Association of New York vs. B. & O. et al., Examiner W. N. 
Brown recommends that the Commission hold that free time 
of three days under the average agreement between December 
1,1918, and March 31, 1919, was unreasonable and that five days 
would have been reasonable; also that the present free time 
of five days is not unreasonable; that the charge of $3 per 
car per day for excess detention between the dates mentioned 
was unreasonable because of an excess of $2, and that a $2 
rate is not unreasonable; that a monthly period for adjustment 
of debits and credits under average agreements is not unrea- 
sonable; that the demurrage rules at Lake Erie transshipping 
ports are unduly prejudicial as compared with tidewater ports; 
that the record does not justify any general relief with respect 
todemurrage charges that accrued during the strike of tug and 
barge men in New York Harbor; and that reparation should 
be awarded or collection of undercharges waived to the basis 
of five days’ free time and $2 per day for detention beyond the 
free period. 





RATES ON COKE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a tentative report on No. 10814, Seaboard By-Product Coke 
Co. vs. Erie et al., and related complaints, Attorney-Examiner 
Gary recommended a finding that the rates on by-product’ coke 
ftom Seaboard, N. J., to Syracuse, N. Y., to cértain deliveries 
0 Brooklyn, N. Y., and via New York Harbor to Port Chester, 
N. ¥., and to Bridgeport, Higganum and -Midway, Conn., had 
lot been shown to have been unreasonable. He also recommended 
a finding that the carload rates on the same commodity from 
Seaboard and Wharton, N. J., to sixteen points in New York and 
Pennsylvania had been shown to have been unreasonable, and 
'eparation should be awarded down to the basis indicated in 
the report. 

The points and the rates down to which reparation should 
be awarded are: Atkins, N. Y., $1.60; Farmingdale, N. Y., $1.80; 
East Branch, N. Y., $1.65; Munns, N. Y., $2.15; and the following 
voints in Pennsylvania: Swedeland, $1.40; Pottstown, $1.60; 
Reading, $1.60; Temple, $1.60; Marietta, $1.65; Birdsboro, $1.60; 
Sheridan, $1.80; Harrisburg, $1.75; Lebanon, $1.75; Riddlesburg, 
*.05, Earlston, $2.05, and Everett, $2.05. 

y The rates from Seaboard, N. J., to points in northern New 
ork, Mr. Gary said, including Syracuse, Munns and East Branch, 
Vere under consideration in Docket 10357, Seaboard By-Product 
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Coke Co. vs. D. L. & W. et al. The suggested findings, therefore, 
he said, would be subject to such modifications as might be neces- 
sary or desirable as a result of the Commission’s findings in 
that case. — 

These complaints, eight in number, filed by the complainant 
hereinbefore mentioned, E. & G. Brooke Iron Company, Eastern 
Steel Company, and the Alanwood Iron & Steel Company, are 
one of the results of the congestion and confusion over the east- 
ern part of the United States, during the last five months of 
1917, all of 1918, and part of 1919. The principal complainant 
is a manufacturer of coke, while the others are operators of 
blast furnaces at Birdsboro, Pottstown and Swedeland. When 
iron and steel production was speeded up, as a result of this 
country’s entry into the war, it was necessary for the blast fur- 
naces to obtain coke in unusual places. The Seaboard company 
was a new-comer in coke fields and began shipping before the 
carriers had had opportunity to establish joint rates or to take 
other cognizance of the fact that by-product coke would be pro- 
duced at Seaboard, N. J. The carriers contended that the rates 
in effect were not unreasonable because unusual operating con- 
ditions, caused by the unusual direction of the movement of the 
coke, caused greater expenses of operation than would have been 
incurred had the coke moved from and to the usual points. 


RATES ON MILLWORK, ETC. 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 


A finding of unreasonableness and an order prescribing rea- 
sonable rates and awarding reparation, are recommended by 
Examiner Harris Fleming in a tentative report on No. 10730, 
El Paso Sash & Door Co. vs. El Paso & Southwestern et al., 
on a complaint alleging unreasonable rates on sash, doors, mill- 
work and lumber, from El Paso, Tex., to Ajo, Ariz. The com- 
plaint covered two carloads of sash, doors, millwork and lumber, 
moving May 16, 1918, and April 25, 1919, from El Paso to Ajo. 
A rate of 57 cents, 30,000 minimum, was imposed. General 
Order No. 28 increased that to 62 cents. The complainant asked 
for a rate of 40 cents, based on the mileage scale of the A. T. 
& S. F., applicable in New Mexico, and also between points on 
that carrier’s line in New Mexico and Colorado, plus 3 cents, 
added on account of a two-liné movement. 

At the hearing-the carriers said they were willing to estab- 
lish a rate of 50 cents, which would be 5 cents higher than the 
one in effect from El Paso to Phoenix, without admitting that 
the challenged rate was unreasonable. 

The examiner recommended a finding that the assailed rate 
was unreasonable to the extent that it exceeded 45 cents prior 
to June 25, 1918, and that it would be unreasonable for the 
future to the extent that it may exceed 50 cents, and that the 
complainant was entitled to reparation on that basis. 


REPARATION ON LUMBER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Examiner K. K. Gartner has recommended a dismissal of 
No. 10899, Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Michigan Central et al. The 
complainant asked reparation on a carload of long leaf yellow 
pine lumber shipped August 10, 1916, from Texla, Tex., to 
Owosso, Mich., on the ground that the weight ascertained by 
the railroads was excessive. The examiner’s report disclosed 
that the carriers weighed the car three times. The complainant 
contended that it was kiln dried lumber, but the testimony 
showed that some of it was claimed by the purchaser to have 
been green; therefore, the examiner recommended dismissal. 


MIXING PRIVILEGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Examiner Gartner has recommended, in a tentative report 
on No. 10924, W. S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. et al., 
that reparation be awarded on account of the failure of the 
defendants to accord a mixing privilege in connection with the 
shipment of hollow building tile and sewer segment blocks from 
Deepwater, Mo., to Chickasha, Okla. He also recommended an 
order requiring the defendants to establish and maintain a rule 
permitting of the mixing of sewer segment blocks and hollow 
building tile at the highest minimum applicable from Deepwater. 
He recommended reparation on two shipments, in the sum of 
$92.17. 


RATES ON OIL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


An award of reparation is reeommended by Examiner Thomas 
M. Woodward in a tentative report on No. 10885, Indian Refin- 
ing Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. et al., on account of an unreason- 
able rate on petroleum gas oil from Lawrenceville, Ill., to Peters- 
burg, Tenn. The examiner recommended that fourth section 
relief over the route in question be denied. The fourth section 
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relief was requested in fourth section applications Nos. 2060, filed 
by J. F. Tucker; 458, filed by the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis, and 1952, filed by the Louisville & Nashville. They 
asked for authority to continue rates on petroleum gas oil from 
Lawrenceville, Ill., to Fayetteville, N. C., lower than those con- 
temporaneously in effect to Petersburg and other intermediate 
points. The charges on the gas oil were paid hy the town of 
Petersburg. The town stipulated that the refund should be made 
in favor of the Indian Refining Company. 


RATES ON MEDICINES 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 


Attorney-Examiner Robert E. Quirk has recommended a 
finding in No. 10923, Dr. Kilmer & Co., Inc., vs. D. L. & W. 
et al., that rates on medicines, in carloads, from Binghamton, 
N. Y., to Chattanooga and Memphis, Tenn., were unreasonable 
to the extent that they exceeded the aggregate of intermediate 
rates contemporaneously in effect from Binghamton to Chatta- 
nooga and Memphis. He recommended that reparation and 
an order for joint rates, which would not exceed the aggregate 
of intermediates, be made. 





REPARATION ON OATS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


A recommendation of reparation has been made in No. 
10650, Edward Hines Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., in a ten- 
tative report by Examiner F. H. Barclay, on account of a joint 
class rate imposed on a carload of oats from Chicago, IIl., to 
Picayune, Miss., in June, 1916. The examiner said that the joint 
rate was in excess of the aggregate of contemporaneous inter- 
mediates to and from St. Louis. 


CHARGES ON GASOLINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Examiner Harris Fleming, in a tentative report, has recom- 
mended the dismissal of No. 10768, Empire Refineries, Inc., vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al., on a holding that charges on a carload of 
gasoline shipped from Cushing, Okla., to Gastonia, N. C., and 
rebilled from that point to Syracuse, N. Y., had not been shown 
to be unreasonable. The gasoline did not meet the require- 
ments of the North Carolina inspectors, hence the rebilling, 
and the claim for reparation down to the basis of the through 
rate. 


RATES ON COAL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


In a tentative report on No. 10936, Atlantic Refining Com- 
pany versus the Pennsylvania, Attorney-Examiner Quirk recom- 
mends a holding that rates on bituminous coal between the yards 
of complainant in Philadelphia one and six-tenths miles apart 
had not been shown to be unreasonable. This report, if adopted, 
will have the effect of improving switches or short haul charges 
on coal between June 25 and November 16, 1918, that were in- 
creased fifteen cents a ton and then reduced by an order ef- 
fective on the last-mentioned date. This addition of fifteen cents 
a ton resulted in making the charge on a seventy-ton car for a 
haul of less than two miles $21.00. That rate was subsequently 
reduced to $13.00 and if Mr. Quirk’s recommendation is adopted, 
no reparation will be made on account of any such big increases. 


WOMEN IN RAILROAD WORK 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


That a distinct future for women is offered in railroad work 
was the conclusion of Miss Pauline Goldmark, manager of the 
Women’s Service Section of the Division of Labor of the United 
States Railroad Administration, in her report for 1919 to W. S. 
Carter, Director of the Division of Labor, and Director-General 
Hines. 

“Testimony from their superiors indicates that women will 
undoubtedly progress further in all forms of work,” said Miss 
Goldmark. “While in some offices there is hesitation in en- 
cauraging them to advance into the more responsible positions, 
in other offices there is distinct effort to put no obstacle in 
their path; in fact, they are being urged to bid on the higher 
positions. While some officials are still testing out the capaci- 
ties of their women employes, others are emphasizing the need 
of training as the only requisite for further advancement. As 
one official put it, ‘If women have a desire to advance and get 
a well-rounded background, as a young man must do in order 
to secure promotion, they can do any class of work.’ Another 
official stated, ‘We used to hire women in positions set aside 
for them, such as stenographers. Of course, they never had 
a chance to develop. We start the boy in at the bottom as 
office boy and give him a long ladder to climb. Things are 
changing now. If the women are started at the bottom like 


the boys and given the chance, they will climb too.’ 
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“The outstanding feature of the year has been the eop. 
tinued employment of women in the service. While the number 
has decreased 20 per cent since the highest point reaclied on 
October 1, 1918, it still remains two and one-half times large, 
than before the entrance of the United States into the war. 
Recently, moreover, there has been an increase again in the 
total number employed by certain roads. 

“An important development during the past twelve months 
has been the final discontinuance of certain forms of railroad 
work which women performed under unsuitable conditions, o; 
which involves too great muscular effort and undoubted danger 
to their health.” 

Miss Goldmark stated that, in her opinion, it would be up. 
fortunate for the women railroad employes should the work of 
the Women’s Service Section be discontinued with the end of 
government control of railroads. 

She reported that on January 1, 1917, there were 31,400 
women employed on class I railroads in the United States: 
that this number had increased to 61,162 on January 1, 1918, 
and to 101,785 on October 1, 1918, and had dropped on October 
1, 1919, to 81,803. 

“The reasons for the total decrease must be carefully con- 
sidered for an understanding of the present status of the women 
employes,” said Miss Goldmark. ‘Two important factors were 
in part responsible—first, the return of men from service with 
the army and navy who were reinstated by the railroads ac. 
cording to their seniority; and, second, the drastic reduction of 
labor force on the railroads of the country made by the Admin. 
istration early in the year in order to effect necessary econo- 
mies. In both cases, on account of their lower seniority rights, 
women were properly laid off. 

“Beginning early in the year, the eight-hour day has been 
put increasingly into effect in all the railroad occupations in 
which women are employed. The inspections of the Women’s 
Service Section show that of a total of 12,908 women employed 
in all classes of work, 90 per cent were working 48 hours or 
less—that is, a day of eight hours or less, compared with a 
total of 70 per cent working these hours in 1918. The number 
of women employed more than 60 hours amounted to 2.2 per 
cent, as compared with 8 per cent in this group in 1918. 

“ * * * The improvement of working conditions for 
women during the year has been marked on many railroads. 
The increasing interest is no doubt due to the good effects 
observed in the war industries of attending adequately to the 
workers’ physical needs. Direct supervision of health has un- 
questionably justified itself for both men and women. The 
latter were found to react favorably to improved surroundings, 
even more quickly than men, so that thé desirability of provid- 
ing, as far as possible, facilities insuring highest standard of 
comfort. * * * Rest rooms have been one of the features 
which have been most appreciated by the women employes. 
& BY * 

“Women employes have shared in all the wage increases 
given to the various classes of railroad employes.” 


Miss Goldmark’s report showed that of the women employed 
on railroads as clerical workers 0.4 per cent received between 
$45 and $50 per month; 2.8 per cent received between $50 and 
$60 per month; 1.4 per cent received between $60 and $70 per 
month; 2.2 per cent received between $70 and $87.50 per month; 
52.5 per cent received $87.50 per month; 9.7 per cent received 
between $87.50 and $95 per month; 19.3 per cent received be 
tween $95 and $105 per month; 7.2 per cent received between 
$105 and $115 per month; 2.4 per cent received between $115 
and $125 per month; 1.8 per cent received between $125 and 
$135 per month, and 0.3 per cent received over $135 per month. 
Of the women employes engaged in other classes of railroad 
work, the largest group, or 33.6 per cent, received betweel 
$70 and $80 per month, while 16 per cent received between $8! 
and $90 per month, 5.5 per cent received between $90 and $10 
per month, and only 2.6 per cent received under $40 per month. 

“Instead of quoting favorable or unfavorable opinions 1 
regard to the value of women’s accomplishment in the railroad 
service,” said Miss Goldmark, “it will be more profitable t0 
apply the test of experience to this new question and to set 
forth some specific facts as found by this section.” Special 
investigations were made in the offices of car accountanls, 
freight claims, freight auditors, local freight, and auditor 0 
disbursements. After reviewing various investigations in such 
offices, Miss Goldmark stated: “It may be said that even 2 
the limited field of this inquiry women have been found i 
practically every form of work. As far as machine operatols 
are concerned, they are said by their superiors to be careful 
and accurate and to pay close attention to the minute details 
of the various operations. In a number of general offices the 
women’s performance shows not more than one-half of 1 pe 
cent error per month. 


“There is no doubt that the new seniority rules opened U 
the door of advancement to a much larger group of woméel 
than had previously had these opportunities, and that women 
in general have eagerly taken advantage of these new openings: 
The conditions under which they are working are more ausp 
cious in regard to the cardinal points of wages and advancement 
than have been previously offered in any other field.” 
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RAILROAD LEGISLATION 


The Trafic orld Washington Bureau 


Representative Esch, head of the House conferees on the 
railroad bill, in discussing the railroad legislative situation with 
The Traffic World, January 28, said he believed that the con- 
ferees would come to an agreement in the near future. The 
rate-making section of the Senate bill was still the bone of con- 
tention, practically all the other important differences having 
peen disposed of. 


Mr. Esch said the Senate conferees had yielded on a num- 
per of things, and the inference was drawn from this statement 
that the House conferees would find it difficult not to yield to 
a certain extent in regard to the rate-making section. It was 
pretty well understood that the Senate conferees would not con- 
tend for adoption of the provisions relating to the creation of 
a transportation board, compulsory consolidation of the roads 
into a limited number of systems, federal incorporation, and 
prevention of strikes as provided for in the Senate measure. 
But for the principle involved in the rate-making section, the 
Senate conferees were holding out. 

Senator Cummins submitted a compromise proposal on the 
rate-making section, but the principle underlying it was identical 
with that of section 6. He proposed that the rate-making plan 
of the Senate bill be used for three years, so that the roads 
would be placed on a sound financial basis and that then the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should prescribe the percent- 
age of return. Under this plan there would still be division of 
excess earnings. The proposal of the House conferees was for 
a legislative direction to the Commission in the matter of pre- 
scribing rates without fixing a definite percentage of return or 
prescribing division of excess earnings. 

Chairman Esch said the conferees realized that one of the 
most important reasons why there should be legislation by 
March 1 was that the present level of interstate and intrastate 
rates should be preserved until readjusted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or the state commissions, as provided 
in both the House and Senate bills. It has been brought to 
the attention of the conferees that a chaotic rate situation 
might result if there was no legislation by March 1. 

Some attorneys contend that, in the absence of legislation 
providing otherwise, the level of intrastate rates would revert 
to the pre-war level on the return of the roads to private con- 
trol. Just as able attorneys take the opposite position, but 
nevertheless there would be, it was pointed out, doubt as to 
just what would happen to the intrastate rates. 

Senator King of Utah, who advocated on the floor of the 
Senate substitution for section 6 of a rule of rate-making sim- 
ply enumerating what the Commission should take into con- 
sideration in making rates, said, January 28, that he would ask 
permission from the conferees to address them on his substitute 
proposal. This is similar to the rule which was in the House 
bill when it came from committee and which the House con- 
ferees have offered as a compromise proposal. 


Senator Cummins said the evening of January 29 that the 

House conferees were in a more receptive mood toward the 
principle of rate-making embodied in the Senate bill and that 
the indications were that an agreement would be reported on 
the important features of the measure by the first part of next 
week. One proposal considered was that the percentage of re- 
turn be left to the discretion of the Commission and that there 
be a “fifty-fifty’ split between the roads and the government 
on earnings above the percentage fixed. There was still strong 
opposition by the House conferees to a division of excess earn- 
ings. As to anti-strike legislation, Senator Cummins said it 
was realized that it would be difficult to get the Senate bill 
provisions through the House. If the Senate conferees insist 
on anti-strike provisions the House conferees will go to the 
House for instructions. 
, Representatives of five of the largest farm organizations 
in the United States—International Farmers’ Congress, Ameri- 
can Federation of Farm Bureaus, National Grange, National 
Farmers’ Congress and National Farmers’ Union—met January 
29 in Washington to counteract the campaign carried on by 
organizations claiming to speak for farmers as to railroad leg- 
islation urging extension of federal control. The organizations 
Named stand for the return of the roads to private control and 
Speedy enactment of legislation to that end. 


Resolutions adopted by the Northwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
Sociation relative to railroad legislation were received by Rep- 
resentative Esch January 28. The association went on record 
as favoring return of the railroads to private control under 
regulation by the Commission; preservation of the rights of 
State commissions over local and intrastate matters; that freight 
tates be adequate as well as just and reasonable; that provision 
be made for pooling of freight equipment and joint use of ter- 
Minals; that the Commission have complete control over dis- 
tribution of equipment; that strikes be prevented, and that 
Nothing less than the McCormick plan of preventing strikes 
during arbitration and sixty days after the final award would 
Opposition to section 6 of the Senate bill, com- 
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pulsory consolidation, and the creation of a transportation board, 
was expressed. A resolution also was adopted urging the car- 
riers and the Railroad Administration to provide all possible 
equipment for the moving of building materials. 

Demand for legislation extending for two years federal con- 
trol of the railroads and investigation of charges that under 
federal control the railroads have been mismanaged with the 
end in view of discrediting federal control was made before 
Senator Kellogg of Minnesota, Representative Esch of Wiscon- 
sin, Representative Hamilton of Michigan, Representative Sims 
of Tennessee and Representative Barkley of Kentucky, January 
26, by representatives of farm and labor organizations of Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and Nebraska. Senator Kellogg and the 
representatives are members of the conference committee on 
railroad legislation. 

William Coleman of Milwaukee, Wis., of the Wisconsin 
State Federation of Labor, spoke as the representative of a 
joint conference of farm and labor organizations held in Mil- 
waukee January 22. At this meeting, he said, the Wisconsin 
Society of Equity, the Nonpartisan League, the railway brother- 
hoods and shop crafts organizations and state and city federa- 
tions of labor were represented. Resolutions in favor of man- 
datory legislation providing for extension of federal control 
for two years and for investigation as to charges of misman- 
agement of the roads under federal control were adopted. These 
resolutions were submitted to the congressmen by Mr. Cole- 
man, who said he spoke for 70 per cent of the voters of Wis- 
consin. 

“We believe an investigation will bring out many startling 
facts,” said he. “In the northern part of Wisconsin I had rail- 
road shopmen come to me and say they were getting from 
$11 to $14 a day and were ashamed to take the money. They 
said they were told to take it easy and they were ordered 
to work overtime when such work was not necessary, just so 
that their pay could be run up to from $11 to $14 a day.” 

Senator Kellogg asked Coleman whether or not he knew 
that the Director-General had made the wage orders. Coleman 
said he did, but that the orders as to overtime work, under 
which wages were boosted, were local. He said such were the 
methods used to discredit government control of the railroads. 

Coleman said the railroad employes believe that the in- 
creased cost of living has its basis in private ownership of the 
railroads. He said he had no hesitancy in saying that “we are 
out to defeat any congressman who does not express our views.” 

David Kugler of Milwaukee, representing the Trades Coun- 
cil of that city, made a statement similar to that made by 
Coleman in regard to defeating congressmen who would not 
vote in accord with the views held by the labor and farm 
organizations. ry 

“T just wish to say that any threat to defeat a man for re- 
election has no effect on me,” interrupted Senator Kellogg. 
“The question is what is best for all of the people regardless 
of whether a man is reelected or not.” 

Kugler said he did not mean his words as a threat, but 
that those he represented were going to try to defeat those men 
who did not agree with their views. ‘ 

George P. Hampton of the Farmers’ National Council said 
that a canvass showed that the farmers were practically unani- 
mous in opposition to the Cummins and Esch railroad bills 
and in favor of extension of federal control. He said the three 
representatives from Wisconsin who had given much thought 
to the railroad problem—Senators La Follette and Lenroot, and 
Representative Esch—disagreed as to the solution of the rail- 
road problem. He said he cited that fact to show the need 
for extending federal control so that more thought and con- 
sideration could be given to the problem before final legislation 
was enacted. 

William Doak, speaking for the brotherhoods, said he 
thought it would be most unfortunate if the roads were re- 
turned to their owners without appropriate legislation and that 
he did not think that Congress has had sufficient time to con- 
sider a question of such importance. He said the two bills now 
in conference were widely different and that that was another 
reason why federal control should be extended. In behalf of 
2,000,000 railroad employes, he said, he urged extension of fed- 
eral control for two years. 

H. E. Wills, legislative representative of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, also urged extension of federal con- 
trol. Others who spoke were Ed Murray of Milwaukee, repre- 
senting the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad employes; H. O. 
Richardson of Omaha, Neb., representing the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks; Eugene Cooney of Milwaukee, Wis., J. J. Grif- 
fith of Omaha, Neb., Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. 

Mr. Esch told the delegates their views would be submitted 
to the conferees. 

Practically the same delegation of representatives of farm 
and labor organizations that appeared before members of the 
railroad conference committee January 26, called at the White 
House, January 27, and had a long conference with Secretary 
Tumulty, who said he would submit to the President the views 
presented. Demand was made by the delegates for extension 
of federal control of the railroads. 
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It was contended that sentiment in favor of continuation of 
government control has increased decidedly in the last few 
months, and that the “preponderant desire” of the majority of 
farmers and organized labor was that government control be 
continued. The argument was made that return of the roads 
to private ownership would involve an increase in freight rates 
of from 25 to 40 per cent. 

It was understood that some of the House conferees, in the 
way of getting a compromise on the labor provisions, advocated 
adoption of the plan submitted in the Senate by Senator Mc- 
Cormick under which strikes would be prohibited while dif- 
ferences were being arbitrated and for sixty days after the final 
award of the adjustment board. This is along the line of the 
Canadian plan. But it was understood also that some of the 
Senate conferees took the position that enactment into law of 
the McCormick plan would be a recognition by the Congress 
of the right to strike on the part of persons employed in con- 
nection with interstate commerce: Such legislation, it was con- 
tended, would tend to impair the sovereign right of the govern- 
ment to maintain continuous movement of the mails. 

Wild reports as to what has taken place in the conference 
room have been sent abroad in the last few days. One “ticker 
service” carried the report that the conference had broken up 
and that Representative Esch would report to the House to 
that effect. While Senator Cummins and Chairman Esch have 
said in effect that_no agreement had been reached, they have 
not said that the situation was hopeless. 

There were also reports that government control of the 
railroads would be extended from two to five years. But there 
was nothing on which to base the belief that the government 
was seriously considering holding the roads beyond March 1 
or that the Congress would, by legislation, extend federal con- 
trol. Among the officials of the Railroad Administration and 
among the congressmen at the Capitol the belief is that the 
roads will go back to their owners March 1. 


SUSPENSION OF STATE RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The memorandum filed with the conferees on railroad leg- 
islation by the railroad committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States (see Traffic World, January 24), in which 
it is urged that the Interstate Commerce Commission be author- 
ized to suspend proposed intrastate rates believed to unduly 
affect interstate commerce, follows: 


“In support of the principle that the federal government 
should regulate intrastate rates when they affect interstate 
commerce, the rajlroad committee argued in Referendum 21, 
submitted in 1917: 





That only by vesting such power in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can uniformity of regulation be brought about and all 
unfair discriminations abolished; that it is eminently unjust that 
intrastate rates should be regulated and controlled by state authority 
in such a manner as to give points within that state a preference 
over other competitive points situated in adjoining states; that this 
condition has already arisen on numerous occasions and is sure to 
arise again unless the Interstate Commerce Commission is given more 
complete jurisdiction over such discriminatory intrastate rates. 


“The railroad committee recommended ‘legislation vesting 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission full jurisdiction over 
intrastate rates when they affect interstate commerce.’ When 
the business organization adopted Referendum 21 they approved 
of this recommendation of the committee. ; 

“The foregoing recommendation, not having been embodied 
in legislation, was renewed by the railroad committee in 1919. 
The committee stated in its reports of that year that: 


The experience of the past two years has confirmed the committee 
in its conviction that regulation by the several states of such intra- 
state rates as affect interstate commerce interferes with the effective 
and uniform regulation of interstate rates by the United States gov- 
ernment. Indeed, conflict, detrimental to the public interest, has 
arisen with respect to the jurisdiction of the state commissions and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission over intrastate rates, even 
when it was clear that such rates affected the interstate rates sub- 
ject to the regulatory power of the federal government. 


“The recommendation of the committee again received the 
support of the Chambers of Commerce of the United States by 
the action which they took upon Referendum 28. The affirma-: 
tive votes numbered 1,329%, the negative, 116%. 

“Both the Cummins bill and the Esch bill contain clauses 
giving the Interstate Commerce Commission power to set aside 
intrastate rates that conflict with, or unjustly discriminate 
against, interstate rates established by the federal government. 
The bills, however, are not specific as to the means by which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission shall make effective its 
power over intrastate rates that affect interstate commerce. 
How can the power be made effective? 

“In 1910 the Mann-Elkins act gave the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the power to suspend proposed rates filed by an 
interstate carrier. It was this power to suspend proposed rates 
that gave to the Commission effective control over the charges 
of interstate carriers. -The Hepburn act, passed in 1906, had 
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given the Commission authority to prescribe particular rates: 
but it was the act of 1910, and particularly the section as jy 
the suspension of rates, that really gave the Commission ¢q. 
trol over railroad charges. ; 

“If it be desired to vest in the Interstate Commerce (Cop. 
mission the power effectively to ‘regulate intrastate rates, whe 
those rates affect interstate commerce’ the Commission shou 
be given the power to suspend the effective date of propose; 
intrastate rates until the Commission can, by appropriate hegr. 
ings, determine whether the rates proposed will unreasonably 
discriminate against, or unjustifiably affect, interstate rates 
fares, charges, classification or regulations. 

“The business sentiment of the country concerning the de 
sirability of federal regulation of intrastate railroad rates to the 
extent that may be necessary to prevent those rates from inter. 
fering with charges on interstate traffic has been ascertaing 
by Referenda 21 and 28 of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. The legislative intent is indicated by the pro. 
visions contained in the Senate and House bills now bein 
considered by the Conference Committee. It is desirable, and 
highly important, that the railroad legislation enacted should be 
such as to make certain the enforcement of the principle that 
the states shall no longer, by means of the intrastate rate 
which they establish, in large measure determine the charges on 
interstate traffic. 

“The power of the federal government over interstate con- 
‘merce and transportation is plenary; the states have no con 
stitutional right to limit the control of the federal government 
over the rates upon and revenues from interstate traffic. The 
powers of the nation and the states have been definitely defined 
by decisions of the Supreme Court; the principle of the sv 
premacy of the federal power over interstate rates is embodied 
in pending legislation; means should be provided for making 
federal control effective. 

“The most certain and practicable means is to give the 
Interstate Commerce Commission authority to suspend pro 
posed intrastate rates when the Commission is satisfied by in. 
formal evidence that the proposed rates will unjustly affect in 
terstate commerce. When the propriety of intrastate rates has 
thus been called in question, the rates should not become effect 
ive until the Interstate Commission, by investigation and hear 
ings, shall have determined whether the proposed intrastate 
charges will bear a just relationship to interstate rates.” 


PLAN FOR CONSOLIDATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureas 


John E. Oldham of Boston, vice-president of the investment 
Bankers’ Association, has submitted to the House and Senate 
conferees on railroad legislation a plan for consolidating the 
railroads of the country into fourteen systems. Mr. Oldham has 
grouped approximately 155 Class I roads into the fourteen pro 
posed systems, but eventually all the railroads would be ab 
sorbed in those systems, under his plan. The grouping of the 
fourteen systems, with mileage and gross earnings per mile, a 
suggested by Mr. Oldham, follows: 

“Southern Pacific System: The Southern Pacific with the 
Arizona Eastern; Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio; Hows 
ton & Texas Central; Texas & New Orleans; Houston, East é 
West Texas; Louisiana Western; Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas; 
these independent lines: Missouri, Kansas & Texas; Chicago & 
Alton; Kansas City, Mexico & Orient; Kansas City Souther: 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass; Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf; Mis 
souri & North Arkansas; Louisiana & Arkansas; Wichita Val 
ley; Trinity & Bazos Valley. Total mileage, 19,692; earnings pée 
mile, $11,680. 

“Northern Pacific—Burlington System: The Northern Pe 
cific with the lines under its control, including the Chicago, Bur 
lington & Quincy; Colorado & Southern; Fort Worth & Denvel 
City; Spokane, Portland, Seattle, and Colorado Midland. Total 
mileage, 18,308; earnings per mile, $10,881. 

“Illinois Central—Seaboard System: The Illinois Central, 
including Yazoo & Mississippi, and Central of Georgia; and thes 
independent lines: Seaboard Air Line; Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic; Atlanta & West Point; Western of Alabama, and 
Georgia Southern & Florida. Total mileage, 12,783; earning 
per mile, $10,225. 

“Great Northwestern System: The Chicago & North Wet 
ern, with the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, and the 
Great Northern. Total mileage, 17,953; earnings per mile 
$10,380. 

“Milwaukee-Soo System: The Chicago, Milwaukee & * 
Paul; Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie, with the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic, and Mineral Range; Duluth, Missabe & 
Northern, and Duluth & Iron Range. Total mileage, 15,74: 
earnings per mile, $10,364. ; 

“Southern System: The Southern, including the Mobile & 
Ohio; Alabama & Great Southern; Southern of Mississippi, (it 
cinnati, New Orleans'& Texas Pacific; Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville, and New Orleans & Northeastern; and these inde 
pendent lines: Alabama & Vicksburg; Vicksburg, Shreveport & 
Pacific; Florida East Coast; New Orleans Great Northern, at 
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guf & Ship Island. Total mileage, 11,585; earnings per mile, 
$10,979. 

“New York Central System: The New York Central and the 

lines it controls, including the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
gt. Louis; Michigan Central; Toledo & Ohio Central; Pittsburgh 
g Lake Erie; Kanawaha & Michigan; Rutland; Cincinnati 
Northern; and these independent lines: Boston & Maine; Maine 
central; Western Maryland; Bangor & Aroostook; Ulster & 
Delaware, and the Monongahela. Total mileage for the pro- 
osed system, 16,915; average gross earnings per mile for the 
sroup, $23,924. 
* “Buffalo System: The Erie with its subsidiaries, the Chi- 
cago & Erie, and the New York, Susquehanna & Western; Dela- 
ware & Hudson; Wabash; Pere Marquette; Lehigh Valley; Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western; Lake Erie & Western; Elgin, 
Joliet & Eastern; New York, Chicago & St. Louis; New York, 
Ontario & Western; Bessemer & Lake Erie; Lehigh & New 
England; Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern; Detroit & Macki- 
ne; Lehigh & Hudson. Total mileage, 14,485; earnings per 
mile, $21,368. 

“Pennsylvania System: The Pennsylvania with its sub- 
sidiaries, including the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
louis; Grand Rapids & Indiana; Philadelphia, Baltimore & 
Washington; Long Island; West Jersey & Sea Shore; New York, 
Philadelphia & Norfolk; Cumberland Valley; Baltimore, Chesa- 
peake & Atlantic, and Toledo, Peoria & Western; and the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, with the Central of New England, 
which it controls. Total mileage, 13,685; earnings per mile, 

5,341. 

7 “Baltimore—Reading System: The Baltimore & Ohio, in- 
duding the Staten Island Rapid Transit; Coal & Coke; Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, with the Hocking Valley, Richmond, Fredericks- 
burg & Potomac; The Virginian, and Norfolk & Western: Phila- 
delphia & Reading, including the Port Reading, Atlantic City, 
Central of New Jersey; Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio; Cincinnati, 
Indianapolis & Western; Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh; Buf- 
flo & Susquehanna; Detroit, Toledo & Ironton; Wheeling & 
lake Erie; Washington Southern, and Ann Arbor. Total mile- 
age, 14,886; earnings per mile, $23,924. 

“Coast Line—Louisville & Nashville System: The Atlantic 
Coast Line, including Louisville & Nashville; Nashville, Chatta- 
noga & St. Louis; Charleston & Western Carolina; Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis; Georgia Railroad; and these inde 
pendent roads: Norfolk Southern; Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern, and Tennessee Central. Total mileage, 13,447; 
eamings per mile, $9,248. 

:“Santa Fe—Frisco System: The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, including the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe; Panhandle & 
Santa Fe; Northwestern Pacific; St. Louis-San Francisco Sys- 
tem; Chicago & Eastern Illinois; International & Great North- 
em; St. Louis & Southwestern System, and Midland Valley. 
Total mileage, 21,216; earnings per mile, $10,622. 

“Union Pacific System: The Union Pacific with the lines 
wder its control, including the Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation; Los Angeles & Salt Lake; Central Pacific, and St. 
Joseph & Grand Island, and Chicago Great Western. Total 
nileage, 13,044; earnings per mile, $13,152. 

“Rock Island—Missouri Pacific System: The Chicago, Rock 
land & Pacific, with the Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf; Missouri 
Pacific, with the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern; Denver 
& Rio Grande, with the Western Pacific; El Paso & Southwest- 
em; Texas & Pacific, and Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis. Total 
nileage, 22,893; earnings per mile, $9,324.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States issued the 
following statement in regard to Mr. Oldham’s plan: 

“It is pointed out by the author of this plan that the busi- 
ness men of the country gave the economic principle involved 
a overwhelming majority vote when the Chamber of Commerce 
ofthe United States last summer called for their views in Ref- 
trendum No. 28; that the United States Senate recognized both 
he economic principle and the business necessity when on 
December 20 it passed the Cummins bill containing a clause 
Wroviding for the consolidation of all railroad properties in ac- 
cordance with a plan to be adopted by the proposed Federal 
Transportation Board, and approved by the Interstate Commerce 

ommission, into 20 to 35 separate competing systems, consoli- 
(ation to be voluntary if accomplished within seven years; 
thereafter to be compulsory, and that the House of Representa- 
tives recognized both the principle and the necessity when on 
November 17 it passed the Esch bill containing a clause pro- 
viding for consolidation to the extent that the Interstate Com- 
uerce Commission indicates will be in the public interest. 
_ “The process of co-ordinating and unifying the transporta- 
ton facilities has been going on for many years, Mr. Oldham 
declares, Through consolidations, leases and stock ownership 
the control of the railroads which handle 87 per cent of the 
‘ountry’s business is already centered in thirty systems. The 
lines in the proposed grouping into fourteen systems include 
per cent of the country’s total railroad mileage and handle 
% per cent of the total traffic. 

“Business men in forty-eight states having voted through 
heir local commercial organizations for railroad consolidation, 
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the Oldham plan has been sent out as information to the mem- 
bership of the Chamber of Commerte of the United States in 
a statement by Mr. Oldham in the Nation’s Business, the Na- 
tional Chamber’s official publication, illustrated by system maps 
in colors. Mr. Oldham does not claim that his plan is the only 
way, or even the best. It is merely one way, and he offers it 
to show that it is entirely practicable from an economic and 
business standpoint to combine the railroads of the country into 
systems which will fulfill the purposes contemplated by the 
provisions outlined in the Cummins bill; that such a system of 
transportation, once established, would simplify the problem 
of rate making and overcome many other difficulties incident to 
regulation; that greater efficiency of operation would result and 
the public would be better served; that unnecessary duplication 
of facilities and much waste of capital would be avoided, and 
that benefits of unified management which developed under 
federal control would be more easily preserved.” 


CUMMINS DISCUSSES RAILROADS 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Senator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce, in an address, January 21, before the 
District of Columbia Bankers’ Association, discussed consolida- 
tion of the railroads into a limited number of systems as pro- 
posed in the Senate railroad bill. He said he favored the 
creation of twenty-one systems, not on the basis, however, of 
regional consolidations, which he believed would interfere with 
competition in service. 

“Under existing conditions,” the senator said, “the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is between the devil and the deep 
sea and has established a level of rates which leaves 120,000 
miles of railroads languishing in utter inability to perform 
the functions which they agreed to perform under their articles 
of incerporation. : 

“It will be a matter of years before these plans can be 
realized, but we must begin the process now, and point the 
way toward that path. 

“If we do not send the railroads back to private ownership 
in such a condition that they can borrow money, we have 
failed, and it would be better if we did not do it at all. The 
American people must realize that when the railroads go 
back they must be able to borrow money or go back to govern- 
ment ownership. If the people refuse to lend the roads money, 
paralysis of transportation will result.” 

Declaring himself to be a friend of organized labor, Sena- 
tor Cummins said railway strikes must cease. He said it should 
be made unlawful for public utility employes to conspire to 
enforce their demands on their employers and interrupt the 
transportation of the United States. 


SHIPPER’S RIGHT OF APPEAL 


(From letter by C. L. Lingo, traffic manager of the Inland Steel 
Co., to John J. Esch, chairman of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce.) 

Wish to call your attention to the fourth paragraph of my 
letter, which reads: “And also to give shippers the right to ap- 
peal to the courts, when they feel that full justice has not been 
done them by the regulating bodies.” 


As the present law stands, whenever the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission renders a negative decision in a case, the 
courts have refused to take any action on behalf of shippers. 

We believe that, where a shipper can show just cause why 
a decision does not grant him the full justice he feels he is en- 
titled to, or deprives him of some right that he believes he 
should have, the right to appeal from the Commission’s decision 
to the United States courts should be granted the shipper on 
proper presentation of a case to the courts, in which the ag- 
grieved shipper could establish that he had proper cause for 
complaint. . 


So far as I know, nobody has ever raised this particular 
question, but it appeals to me as being a very important one, 
and I am bringing it to your attention, so that you can take any 
action that you see fit, if it appeals to you as having any merit. 


SISSON ON RAILROAD PROBLEM 


Discussing the pending railroad legislation before the Traffic 
Club of New York, January 27, Francis H. Sisson, vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, said the real issue involved was 
clear and simple and should be so recognized by Congress. 

“The vital question is not what the railroads are entitled 
to, but what the public is entitled to,” he said. “The answer 
itself is self-evident. The public is entitled to and must have 
adequate, economical transportation service. The continued 
prosperity of the country is contingent upon the public obtaining 
that kind of service and as soon as possible. The railroads must 
be allowed to earn enough to provide it. And in order to provide 
that service the railroads will be compelled not only to equip 
themselves sufficiently but also to expand their own facilities.” 
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Mr. Sisson’s topic was “The Public Stake in the Railroad 
Problem.” He doubted if the roads could be saved from in- 
solvency if their ability to attract new capital were to be im- 
paired by a limitation of their earning power, as proposed by the 
Cummins bill. 

“Adequate transportation cannot be obtained without credit, 
credit cannot be secured without fair earning power; earning 
power cannot be sufficient without fair rates and just regula- 
tion,” he said. 

“From every standpoint we revert to the question of rates, 
and as the determination of that question lies in the hands of 
the public through its duly authorized representatives, the cor- 
rect solution of the problem should depend only upon the public 
understanding of it. The chief danger of the situation is that 
the public through failure to understand and appreciate the im- 
portance of the problem may permit a solution in whole or in 
part opposed to the general welfare to be worked out under the 
pressure of selfish interests. 

“Our railroads should be taken out of the field of exploita- 
ion into that of sound economics. They present a business 
problem to a business people and should be accorded a solution 
conceived and worked out in the same spirit as our banking 
system. 

“New capital can be attracted only upon the basis of ade- 
quate earnings and fair regulation assuring a return which will 
make railroad investments and operation attractive. Neither 
brains nor money nor labor can be commandeered into such 
service or obtained without fair compensation. The railroads 
must have more partners and fewer creditors, more friends and 
fewer exploiters. 

“A non-political banking system has met our great test. Our 
next great step in economic progress should be toward a non- 
political railroad system. Only upon such a basis can we hope 
to maintain our prosperity through our ability to market our 
products.” F 


NEW BILLS OFFERED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

A bill under which exportation of coal from the United 
States would be prohibited has been introduced by Repre- 
sentative Dyer, of Missouri. A penalty of a fine of not more 
than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than five years is 
provided in the bill. 

Representative Ayres, of Kansas, has submitted a bill 
which would amend the act to regulate commerce so that tele- 
graph and cable companies would be liable for full loss, dam- 
age, or injury resulting from failure to transmit properly and 
accurately any message given to it for transmission. 


SANDERS DISCUSSES BRYAN PLAN 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Representative Sanders of Indiana, Republican, in a speech 
in the House, January 27, discussed William Jennings Bryan’s 
plan for solution of the railroad problem, declaring that, while 
the Plumb plan had had its day in court, the Bryan plan had 
been neglected. 

Mr. Sanders expressed the belief that it had escaped the 
notice of the country generally that Mr. Bryan, on August 29, 
1919, appeared before the House committee on interstate and 
foreign commerce, of which Mr. Sanders is a member, and 
announced his “paramount issue.” 

Mr. Bryan’s plan calls for federal-owned trunk line systems, 
the states to own all other lines. Mr. Sanders referred to Bry- 
an’s testimony as “visionary,” saying that Bryan candidly ad- 
mitted that the plan was experimental and that it might take 
years to get it to working. 

“Experiments seem to be his particular delight,” said Mr. 
Sanders, “and the multiplicity of experiments possible under 
his plan seems to have about the same effect on him as the 
needle did on the famous character of Sherlock Holmes. 

“He admits on examination that what we need is a prac- 
tical solution of the problem. But the mere fact that we would 
first have to pass the bill by the House and Senate, then amend 
a few state constitutions, educate the people in favor of it, get 
forty-eight state legislatures to act favorably thereon, and have 
endless and hopeless confusion during the interim, does not 
disturb the sweetness of his dreams.” 

Representative Madden of Illinois interrutped Mr. Sanders 
to inquire why the latter was “jumping on Bryan,” adding that 
he had observed that “Bryan and Sims have no friends on the 
Democratic side, and I was wondering why they were attacked 
on the Republican side.” 

“I understood that Bryan and Plumb were going to join 
hands, and I wanted the country to know the Bryan plan so 
the people would know the result of the combination,” said 
Mr. Sanders. 

“Does Mr. Bryan suggest a method of financing this scheme?” 
asked Representative Longworth. 

“That does not bother him in the least,” replied Sanders. 
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“That is negligible, is it not?” 

“Yes,” replied Sanders. 

Bryan used the greatest care not to offend the proponent; 
of the Plumb plan, Mr. Sanders said. 

“With the greatest domestic problem of a century before 
this great legislative body, upon the proper solution of ‘which 
depends the happiness of all our people, we ought all to haye 
a prayer of thanks on our lips that the country has been spared 
the disaster of the Bryan plan,” he concluded. 

There were frequent outbursts of applause and latughte, 
during Mr. Sanders’s discussion of the Bryan plan. 


AN UNUSUAL COMPLAINT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureay 


In a complaint No. 11162, T. J. Keogh vs. Colorado & South. 
ern et all., H. W. Prickett, as attorney for the complainant, has 
raised the question whether, after a court has given judgment 
for an undercharge, the Commission can declare the rate unrea- 
sonable, the charge illegal, and direct reparation, notwithstand. 
ing that the shipment moved in 1912, the original freight bill was 
paid in that year, that three years thereafter the Oregon Short 
Line, one of the carriers, presented a bill for undercharges, 
amounting to $1,080, and when the complainant refused to pay, 
sued in court and recovered judgment for the amount. 

Keogh shipped cattle from Metz, Tex., to American Falls, 
Ida., in September, 1912, and was advised by the agent of the 
carriers that the rate, if the traffic moved in ten carloads or 
more, would be $155.50 per car. Keogh shipped the cattle and 
paid the bill, only to find that he had been undercharged, s0 
the roads contended, an undercharge bill of $1,084 being pre 
sented. The general attorney for the Oregon Short Line, ina 
letter made a part of the complaint, said the only reason for 
bringing the suit was to keep within the act to regulate com. 
merce, and that, but for the law, it would be glad to abide by the 
mistake of the agent and charge off the amount of the bill. 

Prickett sets forth what he claims to be the history of the 
rates, showing that the rate in effect, over the line of movement, 
in September, 1912, was what the agent told the shipper it was, 
and that later it was reduced to as low as $146 per car; that 
the ton-mile for a 1,500-mile haul was more than ten mills; that 
unlawful charges were exacted from the complainant and that 
because he did not pay the unlawful charges until January, 1918, 
the rule laid down by the Supreme Court in the Louisville cement 
case, the two years’ jurisdiction declared in the sixteenth section 
of the act to regulate commerce did not begin to run until Janv- 
ary, 1918, although the shipment moved nearly six years befdre 
and the original freight bill was paid six years before. 

Additional allegations in the complaint are that the rates 
paid were unjustly discriminatory in comparison with rates to 
destinations in Idaho and Montana from other points of origin 
in Texas. 

The first question to be settled by the Commission is as to 
whether its jurisdiction attaches to a payment ordered by judi: 
cial decision, and second, whether the point made, that the u- 
lawful charges having been collected in 1918, the principle laid 
down in the Louisville cement case will control this one. 


SHORT LINES AND RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Bird M. Robinson, of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association, has announced the appointment of the following 
short line representatives on the railway executives’ easter 
classification district rate committee which is getting up a re 
vised schedule of rates: J. C. Williams, general manager, 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway, Akron, O., and D. L 
Tilly, assistant to president of the New York Dock Railway, 
New York City. 

The short lines, in connection with the preparation of the 
revised rate schedules, have been asked by the rate committees 
to fill in a questionnaire as to property values. 

“Short line railroads cannot properly hope or expect to pal- 
ticipate in increases,” the short line association says in al 
announcement to members, “or obtain adequate divisions unless 
they enable the committees to add the value of their properties 
and to include their requirements in the information to be 
placed before the Interstate Commerce Commission when the 
application for the necessary increase of rates is made.” 

In a letter to President Robinson, Representative Esch, 
head of the House conferees on the railroad bill, said: 

“The House is not as generous in its treatment of the short 
lines as was the Senate, but the House conferees, knowing the 
needs of the short lines, will accept in a large measure the Te 
lief presented in the Senate draft. The conferees have a most 
difficult task in reconciling the very radical differences betwee? 
the Senate and House bills. Nevertheless, I am confident that 
we will come to an agreement.” 
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Opposition to the Plumb Plan 


(From address by Henry A. Palmer, editor of The Traffic World, be- 
fore the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, January 27) 


When I said to a friend that I had been invited to speak 
pefore this Chamber on the Plumb plan for operation of the 
railroads, he said: “Is it a wake they are having?” He thus 
yoiced the popular impression that the proposal of Glenn E. 
Plumb for sovietizing the railroads of the United States is dead. 
it doubtless is dead, so far as this present session of Congress 
is concerned—though no one can say of a certainty what the 
Congress will do—but it is far from buried and it might be 
galvanized into life any time, if not in this Congress, then in 
the next or the next. Labor is well organized and active, and 
it knows what it wants. The Plumb plan proponents seem to 
have plenty of money and their propaganda is plentiful and wide 
spread. Their Moses—one Glenn E. Plumb—has said that the 
plan will be put over by changing the faces in Congress. Cer- 
tainly it is not yet time to take off mourning when such a man 
as Walker D. Hines, Director-General of Railroads, a simon-pure 
railroad man by training and instinct, declares himself, as Mr. 
Hines did in a speech January 7, before the Association of the 
Bar of New York City, to the effect that, in his opinion, there 
must be, in the new regulatory system by which we shall govern 
our railroads, some form of participation by labor in the man- 
agement. He did not say he favored the Plumb plan, and doubt- 
less, if asked, he would say he did not favor it; but his sug- 
gestion has been hailed with delight by the labor people—more 
particularly those who are spreading the Plumb propaganda. So 
itis not altogether inappropriate that attention still be given to 
this plan. If immediate need be not found for an answer to it, 
there may be need in the future. * * * * 

The Plumb plan is, in the first place, a plan for government 
ownership of the railroads, subject to most of the objections 
that can be made to any kind of government ownership; and, 
second, a plan for a particularly obnoxious and ridiculous kind 
of government ownership that even one who might favor gov- 
emment ownership, as generally understood, might oppose. 
Ordinarily, it is true, when one is offered a choice between two 
rotten apples he is not much concerned as to the kind of apples 
they are. Still, he might have a choice between a rotten apple 
and a rotten plum. At any rate, before making his choice, he 
is entitled to know the details. 

The Plumb plan is a scheme for government ownership and 
private operation by the men who work on the railroads, whose 
proportion on the directorate would be two to the public’s one. 
It provides, first, for the taking over by the government of all 
the railroads by a railway board of appraisement and extension 
composed of the members of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and three added members from the board of directors of 
the corporation created in the bill, one man to represent the 
public, one the employes, and one the managements. 

It is not necessary, perhaps, at this time, to go into the 
matter of how the appraisement and taking over of the rail- 
roads would be accomplished. It is somewhat apart from the 
subject of this discussion and would involve us in a maze of 
argument as to methods of valuation and so on. It is sufficient 
to say that the government, under the Plumb plan, takes over 
the railroads and pays the owners for them. The bill then creates 
the National Railways Operating Corporation, which would 
operate the railroads. It would be composed of a board of di- 
rectors made up of five men selected by the so-called official 
railroad employes, five men selected by the so-called classi- 
fied employes, and five men appointed by the President to 
represent the public. This board would initiate the rates to 
be charged for transportation, which rates would be passed on 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission under the present law. 
The corporation would pay into the treasury of the United States 
one-half of its net earnings. The other half of the net earnings 
would be retained by the corporation as a trust fund to be de- 
tlared as a dividend on the amounts paid to the labor employed 
by the corporation, every classified employe receiving that pro- 
bortion of the dividend accruing to the classified employe, which 
his annual compensation bore to the total compensation of all 
classified employes, and every official employe receiving that por- 
lon of the dividend accruing to the official employes, which his 
alnual compensation bore to the total compensation of all official 
employes. Every official employe, however, would receive twice 
the rate of dividend given to the classified employe. Whenever 
the total amount of the net earnings paid into the treasury of 
the United States exceeded 5 per cent of the gross operating 
revenue, the Interstate Commerce Commission would adjust the 
scale of rates so as to absorb the sum so paid as accruing 
‘0 the treasury, thereby producing a reduction in rates equiva- 
lent to that sum, these rates to be the minimum rates charged 
by the corporation until the next succeeding revision. 

In other words, whenever there is a profit on the operation 
of the railroads, one-half of that profit goes into the treasury 
of the United States to be held for disbursement on order of 
the appraisement board to pay for extensions and betterments 


and so on, and the other half is distributed among the employes 
of the railroads, the official or appointed employes getting twice 
as much as the so-called classified employes represented in the 
Union Labor brotherhoods. 

Provision is made for a board of wages and working condi- 
tions, one-half of the members of which would be selected by the 
classified employes and one-half by the official employes. This 
board would hear and determine matters presented by employes 
regarding working hours, wages and other conditions of em- 
ployment. Its decision would be final except where there is no 
majority decision, in which case there would be an appeal to the 
Board of Directors. 

As I have pointed out, the plan divides itself into two parts 
—government ownership and the operation, under government 
ownership, by employes. Mr. Plumb and those who agree with 
him, justify the proposal for government ownership by all the 
well-known arguments for that policy. They must, of course justify 
government ownership as a sound economic policy before they 
can hope to bring about any particular brand of government 
ownership. These arguments are summed up, perhaps, in the 
statement that government ownership would eliminate the cost 
of competition. Those who make them use the period of gov- 
ernment operation of the railroads from which we are just emerg- 
ing, to refute statements that government ownership means politi- 
cal mismanagement. They show the benefits that have been 
brought about by government operation and challenge anyone 
to show evidence of political management. 

It is not fair, in the first place, to take this period and its 
results as a test. Government operation was adopted to meet a 
war situation. Everybody went about his business with the 
winning of the war as his purpose. He did his best to help 
bring about results, not because he approved of the method, neces- 
sarily, but because it was the method chosen by those in charge 
of our country’s policy in the war days, and he felt it his duty 
to help. One who did not help from a sense of duty was quickly 
driven at least to an attitude of non-opposition, for, if he con- 
tinued to oppose, some zealous upstart who held a position in 
some government bureau at a larger salary than he was worth 
or ever earned before, would hang a label on him showing him 
to be pro-German. 

Does anyone suppose that if government operation were now 
to be continued for five years, as is proposed by Director-Gen- 
eral Hines, Commissioner Woolley, and others, in order to give 
it a fair test, there would be the same degree of co-operation 
and freedom from political wire-pulling? I do not, for one. 
Moreover, most persons seem to have forgotten that at the out- 
set under government operation for war purposes, direction of 
the railroads was not given to an able railroad man, but to 
W. G. McAdoo, son-in-law of the President, Secretary of the 
Treasury, and generally supposed—at least at that time—to be 
in training as a candidate for the throne then being sat upon by 
his wife’s father. And Mr. McAdoo proceeded to do a number 
of foolish things, many of which had to be undone. His idea 
seemed to be to change everything that was being done or that 
was proposed and to sign his name at least three times to every 
order making such a change. One could not even inform him- 
self that he must not spit on the floor of a passenger car with- 
out learning three times that it was Mr. McAdoo who was giving 
him his orders. 


It is true that Mr. McAdoo did surround himself with rail- 
road men and it is true that later he had the good sense to re- 
sign and associate himself with Charlie Chaplin. But does any- 
one doubt that with war out of the consideration and govern- 
ment operation or ownership of the railroads a fixed and per- 
manent policy, Mr. McAdoo or any other son-in-law or second 
cousin of somebody who was chosen to direct the railroads, 
would resign his job, unless it were to give way to some other 
son-in-law or second cousin, or that either of the sons-in-law 
or second cousins would continue to surround himself entirely 
with capable railroad men? If you do you don’t know much 
about the way our country is run. Who gets the jobs anyhow? 
The men who are best fitted for them? Not at all. It is the men 
who have performed valuable political services, who want the 
Places either for themselves or their friends. Did you ever 
hear of a first-class postmaster who knew anything about the 
postal business or who had ever been in a postoffice except to 
mail a letter? Who are our secretaries of war and our secre- 
taries of the navy? Men who know anything about war on land 
or water or who can row a boat or draw a saber? Not at all. 
They are politicians. I am not talking politics or reflecting on 
any political party. All parties and all administrations are 
the same. It is the system of this country. Why should any- 
one suppose it would be changed with respect to the railroads 
were the government to be charged with the permanent task of 
operating them? 

It is admitted, of course, that government ownership would 
bring some theoretical benefits. It is admitted, of course, that 
the government operation through which we have been passing 
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has brought certain advantages. Consolidation of ticket offices is 
one. Pooling of equipment is one. Joint use of terminals is 
another. Such things as are good ought to be retained, if possible, 
when the roads go back to private control, but even if none of 
them can be retained it would be better to lose them all and 
get back to private operation of competitive railroad systems. 
Competition is what the business man wants and what the com- 
merce of the country demands, not necessarily in order to keep 
rates down or to cheapen transportation costs, but to give efficient 
service. We want the railroads run by railroad men who are 
hustling to make good for their roads. We don’t want our 
transportation to be peddled out to us by a lot of bureaucrats 
who have theories but no experience. We don’t want to save 
money at the expense of service. We want business to move. 

Probably the roads have been more efficiently and sensibly 
operated in these last days of federal control than they ever 
would be or could be under any other circumstances of govern- 
ment operation. Yet if there is a single shipper who does any 
quantity of business who has been satisfied with it or who would 
prefer it, with all its admitted advantages, to a return to private 
operation with all its admitted shortcomings, I have yet to find 
him. 

Government ownership is a beautiful theory. If the course 
of events were not shaped by immutable natural laws—if people 
were not human—it would work. But you can’t change human 
nature. The wise economist does not try to change it. He 
takes it into account. The human element here is that good 
service is obtained by the desire of the man offering it to make 
money. That sounds sordid, but it is true. With the excep- 
tion of a few idealists who live in the clouds and to whom money 
and success mean nothing, every man is spurred on to endeavor 
by the desire for profit. He gives you service, not because he 
loves you or because he thinks it is his duty to help his fellow 
man, but because it is money in his pocket to do so. Take away 
that motive and your service goes to the dogs. You will get just 
what the rules and regulations prescribe, dealt out grudgingly 
to you by a lot of hirelings whose eyes are on the clock and 
who “should worry” if you don’t like it. 

It is only fair to the Plumb plan, however, to explain that 
its advocates recognize the danger of political mismanagement 
under government ownership and they propose to meet that ob- 
jection by placing the majority control with the employes and 
not in the government which has put up the money. Admitting 
that this device would accomplish the purpose desired—and I 
guess it would—we are confronted then with the question of 
which is worse—the probability that the railroads would be 
run by political appointees, or the certainty that they would 
be run by the employes? 

It seems to me that the fundamental error in the Plumb 
plan is that it goes about the solution of the railroad problem 
from only one of the many angles that are necessary in finding 
a proper solution. It seeks to allay industrial unrest. It might 
be said that it seeks a good thing for the unions, but, though 
that is true, it is more dignified and perhaps a nearer approach 
to correct expression of what is in the minds of its proponents, 
to say that it is an effort to solve the labor problem with respect 
to the railways. 

But the labor problem, though important and pressing, is 
only one of the phases of the railroad question that must be 
settled. I believe the bill, if it become a law, would settle the 
railroad labor problem. I don’t believe there would be any 
more discontent among railroad laboreers—if the bill worked as it 
is supposed it would work. Why should there be? No one kicks 
when he has a good thing and I can imagine no better thing 
for the employes of the railroads than that the government buy 
the roads and turn them over to the employes to be run, the 
employes fixing their own wages and working conditions and, 
in addition, participating in the profits—with everything to gain 
and nothing to lose. 

But a thing is not settled until it is settled right and it 
is my belief that even if the labor problem were the only 
matter to be considered in railroad legislation, the Plumb plan 
would not settle it, because the proposed settlement is not 
economically sound. Can you think of any reason, other than 
the one of expediency in dealing with troublesome labor ques- 
tions, why it would be proper, or wise, or anything but silly 
for us to buy the railroads and turn them over to the railroad 
employes to be operated for the benefit of those employes with 
no check whatever on them except that if they do not conduct 
themselves properly, Congress may, if it desires, take the rail- 
road away from them? It certainly is a good thing that Mr. 
Plumb proposes. He would avail himself of government to get 
for his clients a business in which they could pay themselves 
everything they think they earn, and participate in the profits 
besides, and then exclude themselves from all government con- 
trol or direction. 

The railroad problem, though it has many phases and angles, 
is primarily the problem of handing back the roads to private 
operation under conditions that will insure rates adequate to 
pay all legitimate expenses of operation, enable the carriers 
to furnish adequate service to the public, and at the same time 
earn for themselves a proper return on the capital invested. 
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The Plumb plan makes no effort to meet this problem excep; 
by the general hope or expectation that when the men are jp 
control all things will be well done. But its main purpose jg 
to put the men in control rather than to see that things are 
well done. 

There is another fundamental error in the economics 9 
the Plumb plan. It is that part of it that would give to the 
employes one-half of the net earnings. Under government oywp. 
ership there should be no net earnings, in the sense thai any. 
body but the public would get them. Presumably, the railroaq 
employes, under the Plumb plan, would get, in their pay ep. 
velopes, all they earned. There certainly would be no reason 
for their not getting it, since they would fix their own pay. 
It would be strange if they did not pay themselves more than 
they earned. Why should they share in any profits? If there 
were any so-called profits, that would indicate—to my mind— 
not that somebody should cut a melon, but that rates were too 
high; that they should be reduced by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, so that the next year that net profit would not 
exist, and that the profit already earned should be given back 
to the public, by being expended for the betterment of the roads 
or in some other way. In other words, when the government— 
which is the people—owns the roads, what excuse or economic 
reason can there be for anybody but the public making money 
out of them? The proposition is absurd and, while it is not 
exactly dishonest—because made in the open—it partakes of 
the nature of bunko steering. Profits, under government owner. 
ship—profits in excess of what was necessary to put back into 
plant and extensions—would indicate that rates were too high, 
and if the employes gave themselves this profit, they would 
simply be gouging the buyers of transportation. Mr. Plumb 
is an able man and he appears to have an answer ready for 
every point made against him, but I do not see how that one 
could be possibly answered to the satisfaction of anybody who 
can think. His answer made to the House committee was that 
the men would be working to get a benefit in excess of their 
wages, but since the transportation rates would not be intended 
to produce a profit, all that was made in excess of the fixed 
charges under those rates must be produced by greater efficiency. 
One-half of that saving by efficiency he would give to the men 
who created it and the other half to the public. The efficiency, 
he said, could not be created without the reward. In other 
words, he assumes that any profit would necessarily be the 
result of efficiency produced by the hope of reward, and that 
it could not be because the rate was too high; and then he 
distributes that earning of efficiency in proportion to their sal- 
aries or wages among all the employes, the efficient as well as 
the inefficient. Of course, he would not maintain that, even under 
his Utopian plan, all railroad workers would be equally efficient 
or even efficient at all. Will not the really efficient man who 
works hard and intelligently at his job rebel when he sees 
the drone at his side reaping the same benefits that he himself 
gets? And will that not tend either to break up the system 
altogether or to make the efficient man lose his desire and his 
ambition to be efficient? That is certainly the tendency of 
union labor where a man of a certain class gets a certain wage, 
and the Plumb plan is based on the union labor idea. 

The proposal that, in distributing dividends, the official or 
salaried class of employes should receive twice as much as the 
classified or wage-earning employes, is a peculiar provision of 
the plan. Mr. Plumb explains that the right of every man to 
receive compensation according to his deserts is recognized and 
where authority and responsibility are placed on men they must 
receive compensation commensurate with that authority and 
responsibility. That sounds well as an abstract theory, but it 
seems hardly in accord with the habitual attitude of union labor. 
Besides, while it might be a good reason why a railroad presi 
dent or traffic director should receive a higher percentage of 
dividend than a conductor or an engineer, it does not at all 
explain why a rate clerk, for instance, should receive a greater 
dividend than that same conductor or engineer. He does no 
receive as much pay and he would not receive as much pay 
even under the Plumb plan. He does not earn as much ani 
he ought not to have as much, either in his pay envelope 
in his dividend. But Mr. Plumb would give him twice as muc 
in dividends as we would give the engineer or conductor. _ 

Mr. Plumb is somewhat more understandable on this poill 
when pressed for explanation. He finds in this provision 4 
ingenious method for preventing undue increases in pay. A! 
increase in pay of the classified employes would immediately 
reduce the sum of what the salaried employes might expect t0 
get for themselves in dividends. Thus they would guard that 
matter carefully and pay labor only that to which it was e& 
titled. They might do as Mr. Plumb thinks they would, but t0 
my mind—perhaps I am not so trustful of human nature in ger 
eral and of railroad labor in particular as Mr. Plumb is— 
my mind there would be a fine opportunity for a little deal 2 
which the wages of labor and the salaries of official employe 
could both go up. The possibility of such a deal is limited by 
just two things—the disinclination of the men concerned to do 
anything so wicked, and the extent to which the payment 0 
exorbitant wages and salaries might interfere with dividends. 
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It would be a question, in other words, as to whether they would 
profit most by raising their pay or by taking their dividends. 
As I see it, however, there could be little question on this score. 
There might be, in a given year, but it would doubtless be found 
to be good finance to take the increase in pay this year, in- 
cluding the wages at the increased scale in the fixed charges 
and increasing rates accordingly for the next year to take care 
of the increased fixed charges. Then the chances for dividends 
next year would be just as good as they were this year. The 
possibilities of deals of this sort are many and various. They 


- only illustrate the folly of a system of this sort. 


There is one provision of the plan in which you men, as 
actual shippers of merchandise, will be especially interested as 
bearing on your right to complain of any freight rate that might 
seem unfair to you. I give you the words out of Mr. Plumb’s 
own mouth. He explained to the House committee that a rate 
case would be brought before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission exactly as is now done under the interstate commerce 
act, the powers and duties of the Commission remaining the 
same in that respect under his plan. “Any shipper may appear,” 
said he, “just as he does now, and file objections to any rate, 
put his fight would be, not between the shipper and the railroad 
corporation, but between the shipper and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission.” In other words, his idea seems to be that 
the Commission would not be, as it is now, a judge between 
tne carriers and the shippers in deciding what the rate should 
be, but would be the actual maker of the rates—as, of course, it 
would be after rates had once been adjusted by it under the 
provisions of the plan that rates shall be reduced when profits 
reach a certain point. \I want to call your attention to the fine 
chance you would have to bring about a rate reduction. or 
change of any sort when your fight was both with and before 
the body that made the rate—a body not acting as umpire, but 
as the justifier of its own action. However fair we might con- 
cede the Commission to be and however desirous of doing the 
right thing, it strikes me that shippers would have considerable 
less chance than they have now to bring about changes. 

One of the most absurdly idealistic and optimistic ideas in 
this plan is that it will help solve the problem of the high cost 
of living by bringing down the cost of transportation and thus 
the level of transportation rates. This reform, Mr. Plumb 
argues, would come partly from the comparative cheapness of 
operation under government ownership where there is no neces- 
sity for profit, as compared with private ownership and opera- 
tion where there must be a profit and where there is waste due 
to competitive methods. In this he but repeats the arguments 
of all government ownership advocates, and what he says is 
admitted, in part, in theory. Everybody knows that central op- 
eration, if rightly accomplished, is cheaper than diversified 
operation. But this argument is met by the answer that gov- 
ernment ownership does not and would not work in accordance 
with the theory and that, even if it did accomplish some actual 
saving, the ills, such as bad service, that would be attendant 
upon it, would not be compensated for by any saving in money. 
But Mr. Plumb says that the rest of the reform would be ac- 
complished through getting rid of useless employes in both 
classes, official and classified, and the efficient operation of the 
properties that would follow the adoption of his system. Could 
anything be more fanciful than the idea that a system of opera- 
tion by employes would result in cutting out the useless or 
inefficient employes? Mr. Plumb’s idea is, of course, that it 
would be to the interest of the men to operate efficiently in 
order that there might be more dividends for them, but I have 
an idea this theory would prove false. I have an idea that in 
an industry operated by the employes the tendency would be 
rather to pad the payrolls, both as to the number of employes 
and the rate of compensation, than to place either at the proper 
level. I may be wrong about that and Mr. Plumb may be right. 
It is only a theory in either case. But my idea is in accord 
with the workings of union labor principles, while Mr. Plumb’s 
is not. In order that he should be right it would be necessary 
for the members of his brotherhoods to change absolutely, over- 
night, their methods of doing business. The Plumb plan may 
be a great discovery, but it can hardly work miracles. 

In the course of his presentation of his plan before the 
House committee one of the members of the committee asked 
Mr. Plumb if he would subscribe to the doctrine that all forests, 
mines and waterways having national importance should be de- 
clared national properties. He said he would and that he would 
like to see it subscribed to by the people of the United States. 
Then the member, Mr. Sanders of Indiana, said that the doc- 
trine he had stated was taken verbatim from the Russian Soviet 
constitution, and he asked Mr. Plumb if the Plumb plan was 
hot rather a Soviet plan than a government ownership plan. 
Mr. Plumb pleaded ignorance of the Soviet plan. I do not think 
it important whether he knew what the Soviet plan was or not, 
or whether his plan is a Soviet plan or not. The question is: 
Is it a good plan? Its likeness to the Soviet plan might only 
Prove that the Russians have found the solution of our economic 
ills and that Mr. Plumb was merely unconsciously following in 
the footsteps of his whiskered friends across the sea. Merely 


calling it a Soviet plan does not condemn it unless you know 
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what the Soviet plan is when you call names, but it is interest- 
ing to know the similarity of thought. 

There is one thought that occurs to me and that was hinted 
at by some of the committeemen. It is that if union labor is 
to receive the benefits that would result to it from this plan, to 
the extent, as admitted by Mr. Plumb and his associates, that 
there would absolutely be no more railroad labor troubles, then 
why will not the labor people, as a concession from their side, 
give up the right to strike—consent to a provision in the law 
making strikes illegal? But they refuse, saying that no power 
on earth can take from an individual or a group of individuals 
the right to revolt. And under this plan it would still be pos- 
sible, if labor should ask an increase that was refused by the 
board of directors, for it to go on strike and force the increase 
by the same methods it uses now. In this plan labor asks every- 
thing and gives nothing. The proposed bill by its very terms 
recognizes union labor. 

Now, I might go on for hours pointing out the fallacies of 
this plan—for instance, the possibility of deals outrivaling any- 
thing ever attempted in party politics, in an industrial system 
that permits the men to operate the properties on which they 
labor and permits them to select their own officers; or of the 
absurdity of a system which gives, in the management of an in- 
dustry, five out of fifteen votes to twenty thousand official em- 
ployes, five votes to two million classified employes, and the 
remaining five votes to the 110,000,000 persons who are neither 
classified nor unclassified employes, but merely unpretentious 
members of the great goat family. But perhaps I have said 
enough along this line. But as by a man’s friends you may 
tell his character, so by the friends of a plan or measure you 
may likewise tell its character. Why are the labor unions all : 
for the Plumb plan? Because it is a plan for the benefit of 
union labor. Why are the so-called official employes not for the 
plan, at least so far as known? Because it is repressive of 
initiative and ambition and the men who live by the sweat of 
their brows—those of them who are not steeped in union labor 
ideas—want a fair field and no favors. They want to dream 
of success brought about by their own efforts to make good. 
Why is the public, as distinguished from those with a personal 
interest, opposed to the plan? Because it would exploit the 
public for the benefit of labor. 

(Mr. Palmer then discussed Mr. Plumb’s recent development 
of his plan, which he now proposes to apply to all industry.) 


REPORT OF DIRECTOR BUSH 


Extraordinary transportation conditions, particularly in 
Texas, in the year 1919, due to the unprecedented oil develop- 
ment, and the unusual rainfall, receive particular attention in 
the annual report of B. F. Bush, regional director of railroads 
for the Southwestern Region, to Director-General Hines. 


‘Transportation conditions in Texas during the year 1919 
have presented extreme difficulties and have had the unremit- 
ting attention of the railroad officers,” said Mr. Bush 


“There were three extraordinary conditions local to the 
state of Texas. One was an oil development unprecedented in 
the history of Texas or in any other state. Another was a 
rainfall of unprecedented volume in the state throughout the 
year, largely damaging some crops, making it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to care for others, making wagon roads almost impassable 
in many parts of the state, and last, but not least, having such 
a deleterious effect on the track structure as to make safe and 
economical train operation most difficult. Many of the lines 
of railroad in Texas are of light design and construction re- 
specting subgrade, banks, ditches, ballast and rail, and it was 
not possible to find the means to provide the new capital for 
a substantial improvement in the track structure of these lines 
by the application of new and stronger materials. The third 
condition was the production of a wheat crop, principally in 
western Texas, at least three times the normal wheat crop of 
the state. 


“All of these conditions presented in themselves the great- 
est difficulties to satisfactory railroad transportation, especially 
since they were supplemented by difficulties of a more general 
character. 

“The oil development was principally upon the Texas & 
Pacific, the M. K. & T. and the Wichita Falls & Northwestern. 
In every. instance the development produced an unheard of 
amount of inbound and outbound freight and passenger traffic, 
for which existing facilities had never been designed and were con- 
sequently wholly inadequate. The provision of needed additional 
facilities called for large amounts of new capital. The railroad 
companies were not in position to furnish the money. The 
government was not in position to furnish the money because 
of the imminent early termination of federal control and of 
the lack of appropriations which could be devoted to the en- 
largement of the railroad facilities of the country. Neverthe- 
less, substantial capital expenditures were made on these rail- 
roads in Texas on account of the extraordinary pressure to 
meet the local necessities. But the carrying on of this work 
was greatly hampered by the continued rainy season. The 
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unloading of cars in the oil regions was greatly delayed, first, 
because of the insufficiency, in a great many instances, of the 
consignees’ facilities for unloading, and, second, because the 
wagon roads were so nearly impassable as to make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to haul the material away from the cars. This 
added to a congestion which would have been extremely great 
in any event. The passenger travel and express travel were 
greatly increased and the more the effort was made to take 
care of the passenger travel, the greater was the interference 
with the handling of the necessary freight traffic. These diffi- 
culties were all the greater because almost without exception 
the oil development occurred on branch railroads or railroads 
of light construction which were not adapted to the movement 
of heavy locomotives or other heavy equipment. 

“The extraordinary large crop of wheat was in a territory 
where no such crop had ever been obtained before, and where 
there were practically no facilities for local storage. The wheat 
had to move, to a large extent, for export via Galveston. The 
elevators at Galveston were speedily filled up, vessels were 
slow in coming to the port; the situation was further com- 
plicated by the Gulf storm, and a condition arose whereby the 
more the railroads attempted to furnish cars to load wheat 
the more congested the railroads became and the more cars 
were taken out of active service, by reason of the inability to 
rapidly get rid of the wheat at Galveston. By degrees this 
situation was improved through the diversion to Galveston of 
a large additional number of vessels, but meanwhile the farm- 
ers suffered great inconvenience and loss through their inability 
satisfactorily to care for their wheat, this being greatly accentu- 
ated by the unprecedented amount of rain. 

“The entire situation as to car supply was further com- 
plicated by the general condition that for some time prior to 
the beginning of federal control the railroad companies of the 
country had not as a whole bought enough new freight cars 
to make good the wearing out of existing equipment and to 
xeep pace with the growth of the country. In the first year 
of federal control the number of freight cars obtainable was 
absolutely limited by the relatively small amount of material 
which could be taken from other pressing needs of the war 
and devoted to the construction of freight cars. During the 
second year of federal control no further orders for freight 
cars could be placed because the railroad companies could not 
furnish the money and no government appropriations were avail- 
able therefor on account of the early approach of the end of 
federal control. At the same time the business in the fall 
months was up to the maximum that had ever been moved 
in the country before, and the loading per car was much less 
heavy than it was the year before under the stimulus 
of war necessities. All these elements combined to produce 
great scarcity of equipment. This was in part overcome 
by the unified control of equipment by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, but it was impossible to overcome it entireiy. 
Yet there was, taking the country over, less car shortage than 
had occurred in several years prior to federal control. This 
condition operated to accentuate the difficulties incident to han- 
dling the unprecedented grain crop to the congested terminals, 
where there was neither sufficient storage or shipping to take 
care of the situation. 

“A general resumption of tourist passenger traffic on the 
railroads of the southwest was indicated’ in the report. The 
report set forth that during the year passenger train service 
had been increased at the rate of 2,947,875 miles per annum, 
or 8,075 passenger train miles per day. Of this increase 5,965 
passenger train miles per day represented service which had 
been discontinued during the war and which was restored, and 
2,110 passenger train miles per day was new service estab- 
lished. The gradual reduction in the movement of troops per- 
mitted the establishment of necessary additional passenger serv- 
ice, the report said. From January 1 to November 15, 1919, ac- 
cording to the report, Southwestern Region lines handled 1,253 
troop trains. The report characterizes the passenger traffic for 
the period covered as ‘exceptionally large.’ 

“During the first six months of the year there was a sub- 
stantial reduction in freight traffic movement with an increase 
in cars on lines, the majority of which were surplus and stored 
for prospective loading. This condition continued up to and 
including July, when traffic commenced to increase to such an 
extent as to reduce the car supply to a shortage, which has 
continued throughout the remainder of the year.” 

According to the report, local freight loading on the lines 
in the Southwestern Region showed an increase during the 
period from January 1 to November 15, 1919, over the same 
period of 1918 of 91,347 cars, or 3.5 per cent. Up to December 
1, 58,000 cars of wheat had been moved to primary markets in 
the region, an increase of 40 per cent over the same period 
of last year. 

Regional Director Bush reported the creation of a “Freight 
Service Organization,” which stationed competent traffic men 
at principal junction points to expedite freight movement. 

“The practice of handling freight in train-lots of 20 or 
more cars,” the report said, “was continued this year, and the 
commodities so handled consisted principally of oil, grain, ore 
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vegetables anq 
in expediting 


sulphur, molasses, government freight, fruits, 
other perishable commodities. This resulted 
transportation service and minimized the cost.” 

Commenting on the car supply during the year, the report 
said: 

“Upon signing of the armistice, surplus of equipment of 
all classes accumulated rapidly, due to decreased loading, anq 
in consequence a large amount of equipment was delivered to 
this region for storage and prospective loading. With 110 per 
cent of equipment owned on the lines and a surplus of 28,000 


cars on January 1, 1919, the accumulation continued until March: 


20, when a surplus of 71,000 cars was reported, at which time 
about 31,000 cars had been stored. On June 1, 1919, the Region 
as a whole had 140 per cent of equipment on line. 

“Arrangements were made early in the year to inspect, re- 
pair and set aside box cars for moving the wheat crop. On 
July 1 a total of 27,000 grain cars had been stored, or 20,000 
cars more than the previous year.” 

The movement of traffic, Director Bush reported, made 
additional locomotives necessary, and the Southwestern Region 
is now using 55 locomotives belonging to lines of other regions, 

“Heavy traffic, both passenger and freight,” said the report, 
“and a shortage of locomotives on some lines has taxed power 
to the maximum during the present year. It was necessary 
to borrow engines from other regions to handle the business, 
and, notwithstanding shops have been operated to their capac. 
ity, except when the forces were on strike, it has not been 
possible to greatly improve the general condition of locomo- 
tives over last year.” 

The report commented upon a “general shortage of all 
classes of labor during the entire year, particularly in the 
maintenance and mechanical departments.” 

“Bridges, buildings and other structures are in good con- 
dition. The roadway has been properly maintained, although 
a large amount of work has been required and a considerable 
increased expense made necessary by the excessive rainfall 
throughout the southwest not only in the spring of this year 
but particularly during the fall and winter months.” 

Director Bush reported that work is under way on the 
transformation from coal to oil burners of locoomotives on the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas, the Wichita Falls & 
Northwestern, the Texas & Pacific, the Trans-Mississippi Ter- 
minal and the Gulf Coast Lines. The report contemplates a 
substantial saving by these changes. 

The report recorded progress in the work of preventing 
loss and damage freight claims, accident prevention, fuel con- 
servation, and fire prevention. 


BILL OF LADING REVISED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Publication of the rule suggested by the Commission’s de- 
cision in the Decker case has been authorized by freight rate 
authority No. 21628. It is to be made as revised section 3 of 
the uniform bill of lading, which applies in Official and West- 
ern classification territories. The bill of lading in use in South- 
ern territory is published in tariffs of carriers and not in the 
classification. 

The rule is to read as follows: 

“Where claims for loss, damage or delay have been duly 
filed with the carrier and such claims have not been definitely 
declined in writing by the carrier before the beginning of the 
last six months of the two year and one day period, then suit 
thereon may be filed within six months from the date the claims 
are definitely declined in writing by the carrier, but not after. 
Where claims for loss, damage, or delay are not filed, or suits 
are not instituted thereon, in accordance with the foregoing 
provisions, the carrier will not be liable and such claims will 
not be paid.” 


RAILWAY REVENUE 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A preliminary abstract of the financial results of opera 
tions on the 193 class I carriers controlled by the Railroad Ad 
ministration in 1918, much belated on account of non-receip! 
of reports, was made public by the Commission January 23. 
It shows the assets of the carriers to have been $22,556,200,348. 
On that they had an income balance to be transferred to the 
profit and loss account of $769,715,241. The roads in the east 
ern district had an income of $252,988,721; southern, $154,802, 
388; and western, $361,924,132. 

As a bookkeeping fact, the carrier corporations in that yea! 
had an operating income deficit amounting to $46,598,028, the 
deficit in eastern district being $16,128,898; southern, $7,102,925; 
and western, $23,366,205. They are expenses borne by corpora 
tions which will be reimbursed from the rent when the govelrl 
ment pays it. Until that is done, corporate operating income 
accounts will show deficits as indicated. 


You will get it quicker in The Daily Traffic World. 
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Co-Ordination of Interstate and Intra-State Rates 


(Written for The Traffic betasaes i” aneee D. Drayton, Washington, 


It is unnecessary to enlarge upon the vital part which transporta- 
tion plays in all the affairs of the country. The health, commerce, 
peace, prosperity and growth of the United States are absolutely 
dependent upon adequate and constantly increasing facilities for 
transportation. 


This statement, made by Senator Cummins in his report ac- 
companying Senate bill 3288, generally known as the Cummins 
pill, cannot be regarded as an exaggerated estimate of the im- 
portance of the questions now under consideration by the con- 
ference committee of the House and Senate on railroad legis- 
lation. 

A careful reading of the Cummins bill, as passed by the 
Senate, and of the Esch bill, as passed by the House, reveals 
grave defects in both, which it is earnestly hoped the conference 
committee will remedy. One such defect is the plan proposed 
for the co-ordination of the work of the Interstate Commerce 
Commisison and of the various state railroad commissions. 
This plan, in brief, provides for joint hearings by the federal 
and state commissions ‘when there shall be brought in issue 
any rate, classification, regulation, or practice made or imposed 
by authority of such state, power being lodged in the federal 
Commission to determine such issue finally. 

It is to be observed that no participation in such joint hear- 
ing is permitted to any state authorities other than those pre- 
scribing the rate or practice brought in issue as being dis- 
criminatory against interstate commerce. Indeed, only such 
state or states as may have prescribed the rate or practice need 
be notified of the proceeding or called into conference. This 
would seem to indicate that the individual shipper of one state, 
bringing a complaint against a discriminator order of an ad- 
joining state, must confront a ‘tribunal made up in part of those 
directly responsible for the very condition of which he com- 
plains and who are given the right to confer and advise with 
the body empowered to make the ultimate decision. 

Nor is any attempt made to curb the emission of discrimi- 
natory orders by the railroad commissions of the several states. 
The power of the states to make and regulate intrastate rates 
is expressly preserved and they can create discriminations quite 
as rapidly as the Interstate Commerce Commission can correct 
them. The power of the Interstate Commission to pass on the 
question as to whether or not such rate or regulation is dis- 
criminatory is invocable only after the discrimination shall have 
become an accomplished fact and the injured party has been 
put to the trouble and expense of filing and proceeding with a 
formal complaint. 


Manifestly, this plan is not the best solution of the diffi- 
culties which have given rise to litigation in the so-called 
“Shreveport cases,” but is merely a sop to the advocates of 
states’ rights. It is not only inconsistent with other provisions 
of the bills enacted by the Senate and House, respectively, but 
almost inevitably will lead to political influence being exerted 
by states conceiving themselves to be adversely affected by a 
correction of the discriminations arising out of orders promul- 
gated by their own railroad commissions. 


In such cases the Interstate Commerce Commission is called 
upon to perform a strictly judicial function. Is it calculated to 
promote the impartial and courageous exercise of this function 
to permit interested parties (for such the authorities of the 
affected states will be) to “sit in” on the deliberations of the 
Commission, even though such interested parties may not be 
given a vote in the final determination? There must be one 
authority to decide these questions, if unjust discriminations 
are to be eradicated, and that authority should be unhampered 
in iis deliberations by the importunities of interested parties. 
There need be no fear that the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as now constituted would yield to such im- 
Portunities, but who knows what will be its composition a year 
or ten years hence? 

Surely the advocates of government ownership could find 
no fault with the proposal to vest exclusive rate-making power 
In the Interstate Commerce Commission, for government owner- 
ship necessarily implies such power, it being inconceivable that 
the states in such case would be left free to fritter away the 
Property of the nation or to embarrass the country’s vast trans- 
Portation machine by diverse regulations aimed to serve their 
local jealousies. 

The Senate bill provides, first, for voluntary consolidations 
of railroads, and after seven years for compulsory consolidations. 
The avowed purpose of this proposal is an attempt to insure 
to the so-called weak lines adequate compensation, so that a 
Sufficient inflow of new capital may be assured to provide trans- 
Portation facilities commensurate with the needs of the country 
at large. A much more practical and efficient means would be 
the elimination of the enormous waste caused by the diverse 
and absurdly inconsistent regulation of the instrumentalities of 
national commerce by the forty-eight states. Such regulation 





is a load which many of our railroad systems have struggled 
unsuccessfully to carry, and it is a very potent cause of the 
failure of private capital to provide for the extensions and im- 
provements in railroad facilities which the late James J. Hill 
and other far-seeing men years ago pointed out as the most vital 
need of the country. 

It is time to face the new condition which exists by reason 
of the fact that today the business of the country has out- 
grown its railroad facilities. It is far more important under 
such a condition that it was when railroad facilities were in 
excess of the country’s needs, that encouragement should be 
given to extensions and improvements by removing hampering 
restrictions. 

With power in the forty-eight states to regulate rates un- 
impaired, and with power in the labor unions to make unceas- 
ing demands for higher wages, or, aS proposed by some, par- 
ticipation by labor in management (of other people’s property), 
coupled with a legal limitation upon the amount which a carrier 
may earn under any circumstances, and compulsory consolida- 
dations of revenue-producing properties with those which, owing 
to unwise management, bad location, or overcapitalization, have 
not paid their owners at all, let anyone with a dollar to invest 
ask himself whether he would put it in a railroad property. It 
is obvious that if such conditions are to be allowed to continue 
there will be no inflow of new capital to make good the present 
deficiencies of our railroad system or to provide for the vast 
new facilities necessary to meet the country’s needs, until finally 
the only solution will appear to be the very unsatisfactory one 
of government ownership. 

At best, contemporaneous and co-ordinate regulation by the 
states and the nation is a cumbersome plan, calculated to add 
to the complexities and uncertainties of vital rate adjustments, 
and continuing a complicated, unnecessary and expensive ma- 
chinery. The scheme to require joint hearings by the state 
commissions and the Interstate Commerce Commission is a dan- 
gerous compromise and experiment concerning a matter of tre- 
mendous importance to the entire nation. It would be far better 
that no effort should be made to write into the pending bill 
any legislative avowal of the principle enunciated by the Su- 
preme Court in the Shreveport decision. 

The federal government—not the states—has been called 
upon to bear the great burden of operating and financing the 
national system of railways during the war emergency, and 
during the period of federal control appropriations have been 
made from the federal Treasury of upward of one billion and 
a quarter dollars for the use of the Railroad Administration. 
Being charged with such heavy responsibilities, which conceiv- 
ably may have to be undertaken again in the future, is it fair 
to the people of the whole country that individual states shall 
be left free to tamper with and impair the efficiency of so vital 
a machine? It is the people, not of one state, but of all the 
states, who must assume these tremendous obligations in time 
of emergency, and it is manifestly unfair to the people of those 
states which maintain an equitable policy as to rates and prac- 
tices that other state authorities shall have it in their power 
to accord themselves preferential treatment to the detriment 
of the national railroad system. 


Uniformity the Object Sought but Not Attained Under President 
System 

All must pay freight rates to the extent to which they use 
articles on which a transportation service is rendered, and just 
as a ship’s cargo or a pack mule’s burden must be nicely bal- 
anced to prevent listing or galling, so must be burden of freight 
rates be equitably distributed in order that it may bear down 
as lightly. as possible on the whole body of the people—not 
crushingly on some and too lightly on others. 

One main purpose of the law is to secure such uniformity, 
where substantially similar conditions prevail, as will insure an 
equitable distribution of the burden. It is obvious that the 
law’s purpose is defeated if a state may arbitrarily impose a 
different charge or a different regulation governing a substan- 
tially similar service as that covered by the interstate rate or 
regulation. 

The independent and inharmonious regulation of railroads 
by the several states would have its historical background 
quite apart from the larger question of states’ rights; for rail- 
roads, when first constructed in this country, were largely local, 
not only in physical characteristics, but also in financial backing 
and in interest. One energetic, enterprising community or state 
was led to project its own railroad for trade purposes; and, 
having fostered the construction of such an agency in its own 
interest, such community or state felt entitled, and no doubt 
was entitled, under then existing conditions, to use such agency 
in whatsoever manner seemed best promotive of its interest. 

Thus, the construction of our trunk lines running through 
several states was not one single operation carried out by one 
management to serve interstate commerce primarily. On the 
contrary, railroads in the south, and possibly in other sections 
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of the country, were built out into the interior from the prin- 
cipal trade centers which had grown up at the head of nav- 
igable waterways. These were short railroads and, as originally 
planned and constructed, they were intended to serve special 
interests and local needs in practically every case. Having 
been constructed for that express purpose, they were so used, 
regardless of all other considerations. A city or state, con- 
structing its own railroad in its own interest, expected to use 
it, and did use it, not always in fairness to other communities 
or states, but so as to serve its own selfish needs and interests. 
There was then a ruthless disregard of the rights of others. 
The course thus followed in the construction and operation of 
these early railroads was then considered perfectly legitimate 
and necessary. The aim and purpose of modern legislation, 
however, has been to check and correct the evils so engendered. 

One illustration will suffice to substantiate the statement 
that the construction of our early railroads was induced by 
rivalries between trade centers: 

In 1816, the state of Georgia granted a monopoly to Samuel 
Howard of Savannah for the operation of steamboats on the 
rivers of the state. This monopoly gave Savannah a great ad- 
vantage over Charleston, her old-time rival. It was necessary 
that the merchants of Charleston should do something in self- 
defense. And so, in some way, they managed to secure a con- 
trolling interest in Howard’s Steamboat Company, thereafter 
operating the boats under a monopoly granted by the state of 
Georgia, to the exclusion of Savannah. This condition continued 
until 1824, when the unfair advantage thus secured by Charles- 
ton was brought to an end by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the celebrated case of Gibbons vs. Ogden. 

In those early days Charleston appears to have been more 
enterprising than Savannah, for not only did she secure a mo- 
nopoly of the navigabie Georgia rivers by the purchase of what 
had been originally a Savannah enterprise, but having enjoyed 
that advantage until it was taken away by the decision of the 
Supreme Court in 1824, and having acquired the habit, so to 
speak, we find that on December 19, 1827, nine months after 
the first railroad charter in the United States had been granted, 
Charleston secured a charter for “the South Carolina Canal & 
Railroad Company” to operate a canal or railroad from Charles- 
ton to Hamburg, S. C. A railroad having been decided upon, 
in 1833 the line was completed and opened to Hamburg, a 
distance of 135 miles, then the longest continuous line of rail- 
road in the world, as well as the first railroad enterprise of 
importance in the United States. Now, it is well to observe 
that this railroad was, in effect, the private property of the 
city of Charleston, built for a specific, well-defined purpose, 
viz., to enable that important seaport to compete successfully, 
or at an advantage, with its great rival, Savannah; and Charles- 
ton felt herself justified in subordinating every other interest 
to the interest of her own traders who were responsible for 
the construction of the railroad. In its operation she felt not 
merely entitled legally, but justified morally, in disregarding the 
interest of Savannah; and, in order to make good the advan- 
tage which she regarded as rightfully hers by reason of the 
superior enterprise of her citizens she also felt free to disregard 
or subordinate the interest of the railroad itself in pushing to 
the utmost her commercial interests. How different was this 
attitude from that enjoined upon common carriers today, charged 
with the duty of serving all persons and communities alike! 

Savannah, not to be outdone, upon the completion of the 
Charleston-Hamburg Railroad in 1833, almost immediately took 
steps to construct a railroad which could be made to serve her 
special interests in competition for trade with the interior coun- 
try. As a result the Central Railroad & Banking Company 
completed its line from Savannah to Macon in October, 1843. 
That road, of course, Savannah felt justified in using in the 
same way that Charleston used the Charleston-Hamburg road. 

Who will say that the monopolization of the river system 
of Georgia by Charleston or Savannah, or the use of a privately 
constructed railroad for the advantage of one community and 
to the detriment of other communities should be countenanced 
today? Does not the manifest impropriety and injustice of per- 
mitting such things to be done enable us at this time to go one 
step further and ask: If the monopoly of a river system or the 
operation of a railroad system in the exclusive interest of one 
community or state to the detriment of other communities or 
states is to be considered in derogation of the public interest, 
and to be condemned under the conditions described, does it 
make the slightest difference that today, instead of Charleston 
doing this thing with a railroad regarded as her private ‘prop- 
erty, the state railroad commissions do it with railroads dedi- 
cated to the public use? The only material difference is that 
under the old conditions, which supposedly have passed, a city 
might do what now a state claims the right to do. Another 
difference, of course, is that the city-or state formerly operated, 
and was limited in its power to operate, in its own interest, the 
railroad which itself had constructed, whereas, now an indi- 
vidual state claims the right so to do with every railroad within 
its borders regardless of the fact that such railroads were 
chartered to serve the whole public in interstate as well as in 
intrastate commerce. 
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The “Texas Policy” 


Every reader of this article is familiar with the most notable 
example of the working out of this theory, the facts concerning 
which are given in the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the Shreveport case (23 I. C. C. 31). The state 
of Texas undertook to inaugurate and consistently carry out 
what is now familiarly known as the “Texas policy”; that is, 
a policy looking “to the protection of home industry” or “to 
retain as much of her trade within her own state as is possible” 
(to use the language of the Interstate Commerce Commission), 
This policy, the federal Commission found, was being pursued 
in derogation of the rights of other states. 

Numerous examples could be given of attempts (and gen- 
erally successful attempts) by other states to carry out a “Texas 
policy” of their own. Indeed, if all the potential or possible 
“Shreveport cases” should be suddenly brought before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, that body, instead of merely 
asking an enlargement of its membership to assist in handling 
the present great mass of its work, would have to acknowledge 
its task hopeless and impossible. 

The great complexity of this problem and the difficulty of 
correcting all cases of discrimination as between interstate and 
intrastate rates, rules and regulations by applying the doctrine 
of the Shreveport case is sufficiently indicated by a considera- 
tion of the diversity of freight classifications employed by the 
various states. 

As we all know, classification is a thing quite apart, or 
should be quite apart, from the question of the rate itself, clas- 
sification relating to the placing of the various kinds of freight 
in their proper classes, correct and adequate descriptions, and 
the promulgation of definite rules as to packing and marking 
requirements, etc., of the innumerable articles as to which a 
transportation service is required to be performed. 

The necessity for, or at least the very great desirability of, 
some standard or uniform classification in the great general 
subdivisions of the country where traffic conditions are suffi- 
ciently similar to warrant such uniformity, and for the whole 
country as rapidly as conditions might warrant and the different 
classifications could be assimilated, has been recognized repeat- 
edly, not only by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but also 
by the state railroad commissioners generally. 

In its first annual report, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission pointed out how conditions existing during the early 
history of the railroads, when they were short local lines, log- 
ically resulted in many and varied classifications; then how 
“the necessities of interchange of business” between the various 
roads forming through routes brought into being railroad asso- 
ciations having authority to make classifications for all their 
members, with a natural tendency toward the much desired 
uniformity. The Commission, while commending as being “im- 
portant and useful,” the labors of these associations to reduce 
the number of classifications, notes a condition, which unfor- 
tunately continues to the present day, when it says that in these 
associations “each railroad official has, to some extent, had the 
district which was served by his road behind him”; and that 
“he has felt the pressure of the interests there, and contended 
for them as against the interests in classification represented 
by others.” 

Attention is called to these facts for their bearing upon 
the later development which it is hoped to make of this phase 
of the subject and also for the purpose of indicating that, while 
the confused conditions which still prevail in these matters 
have their historical background and ‘reason, as the short local 
roads have been transformed into great through interstate sys- 
tems, and as the commerce of the country has responded and 
become to a greater and greater extent through interstate com- 
merce, this historical background has constantly faded and the 
system built up on it has become obsolete. 

The methods of the carriers, responding to the gradually 
developing commercial needs of the country, have constantly 
tended toward uniformity in classification; and such uniformity 
is imperative to a greater and greater degree unless the con- 
ditions pictured by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1887, where under the interests of one community, or state, or 
carrier, was allowed supremacy over the interests of the coun- 
try generally, are to be allowed to continue. 

The Commission has repeatedly since referred to this sub- 
ject. In its eleventh annual report for 1897, it said: 


A single classification is regarded as essential to insure com- 
pliance with the law and to promote greater economy in the admin- 
istration and conduct of transportation; it is therefore in the inter- 
ests of the carriers themselves. In no other way, it is believed, 
ean the patrons of the roads, both shippers and consumers, obtain 
that actual justice and equal treatment which the Act to regulate 
commerce was designed to secure. 
* * - * * * . s 

The trade organizations of the United States, the organs and 
representatives of railway interests, the shippers, and indeed #ll 
who have to do with our internal commerce, have for years been 
unanimous in expressing the belief that such uniformity would be 
for the best interests of the public. ’ 

The Railroad Commissioners of the States, upon whom much will 
depend, in the event of the adoption of uniform classification for 
interstate traffic, for the adoption of the same system for state traffic, 
have been earnest and consistent advocates of such reform. * * * 
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At their first convention, commenting on the work then in 
progress by the uniform classification committee, they resolved in 
favor of a “‘still further advance toward uniform classification of 
freight.” 

in 1890 they declared ‘‘that the public interest will be best 
served by the adoption of a classification which shall be uniform 
for our Whole country.”’ 

In 1892 and 1893 they further resolved to present the subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as one worthy of their ‘‘per- 
sistent and continued effort,’ as ‘“‘the end in view can only be 
attained by the exercise of federal authority.”’ 


And in its eleventh annual report the Commission further 
stated: 
Many of the complaints before the Commission are based upon 


discriminations and injustices arising from different classifications in 
use in the United States. 


In view of the practically universal demand for a uniform 
classification, voiced repeatedly not only by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and by the National Association of State 
Railroad Commissioners, but by the individual state commis- 
sions would have promoted and, if necessary, forced the desired 
end within their own borders and that it would be the excep- 
tional thing to find diversity of classification. It would be rea- 
sonable to suppose that whatever differences might be found 
in the actual rates for given distances (and such differences, 
of course, are inevitable where rates are made by or subject 
io the approval of different minds), the classification ratings, 
descriptions, packing requirements, etc., which have nothing to 
do, or should have nothing to do, with the actual amount of 
the charge, would be uniform. The fact is, however, that a 
reasonable degree of uniformity as between the general clas- 
sification applying throughout the South, for example, and the 
various state classifications, does not exist, notwithstanding the 
fact that in some instances, in an effort to cure some very 
glaring inconsistency created by the action of a state commis- 
sion, the general classification rule has been sacrificed by the 
carriers and made to conform to the state rule. 

In fact, the recognized need for uniformity of classification 
coming in conflict with the pressure of local interests within 
the individual states has given rise to compromises which have 
merely served to make “confusion worse confounded.” 

Thus, by reason of the fact that its classification was rec- 
ognized as being inadequate, or at any rate not as complete 
as the revised Southern Classification, the railroad commission 
of Georgia in its circular No. 345, effective January 7, 1910, 
authorized the use of the Southern Classification to supplement 
the Georgia Classification. The attempted operation of the two 
classifications as a blend only served to introduce confusion 
into a matter as to which it is recognized that the utmost sim- 
plicity and clarity should obtain. 

In Georgia, Mississippi, Virginia and Florida the state rail- 
road commissions have required the carriers to keep in effect 
individual state classifications which bear very little resem- 
blance to the current general classification adopted by the 
United States Railroad Administration. 

In Alabama, Southern Classification No. 40, issued April 20, 
1914, is still prescribed by the state railroad commission, not- 
withstanding there have been four subsequent issues applying 
generally, the last one being known as Consolidated Classifica- 
tion No. 1, adopted by the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, effective December 30, 1919. 

In the sixteenth annual report of the North Carolina Cor- 
poration Commission, covering the year 1914, appears this sig- 
nificant item: 

There has_ been put into effect during the year a complete 
revision of both interstate and intrastate freight rates, and of inter- 
state and intrastate express rates. * * * The schedule of intrastate 
rates made by the special rate commission was put into effect Oct. 13, 
1914, on the eight railway systems in the state of more than seventy-five 
miles in length. The schedule of rates is shown in this report, and 
also an exception sheet to the southern freight classification prepared 
hy the corporation commission, in compliance with the findings of 
the special commission, adopting the southern classification of freight 
except where lower rates were shown in the North Carolina classifi- 


cation, and that will continue to apply as exceptions to the southern 
classification. 


Since 1891 there has been in existence in-North Carolina 
a regularly constituted and permanent corporation commission 
having full authority to deal with rates and classifications in 
the state. In 1913, however, the legislature itself undertook to 
deal with rates and classifications and superseded temporarily 
the corporation commission by the appointment of a special 
rate commission to carry out the direct legislation which it 
enacted on the subject. 

Not only does it lead to confusion in many cases to have 
two classifications applicable (and the desire for certainty in 
the matter of freight rates was undoubtedly one of the many 
cases inducing the enactment of the act to regulate commerce), 
but, of course, to the extent to which the railroad commissions 
of North Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee 
and other states have adhered to classification ratings not cur- 
Tent generally, but which are different from the classification 
ratings prevailing under the Southern Classification, using their 
own classification or the general classification, whichever pro- 
duces more favorable rates, interstate and intrastate traffic 
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move on different terms and one has an advantage over the 
other. 

Can it be supposed that any great hardship would fall upon 
any particular state if one classification should be prescribed 
for all? Surely the best evidence as to this is that offered by 
the state railroad commissions themselves. There has been 
no single voice raised against uniformity, but a mighty and 
long-sustained chorus for it. 

In 1907 the National Association of Railroad Commissioners 
unanimously adopted a resolution: 


That it is the sense of the convention that congress enact a 
law requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission at once to proceed 
to make a uniform freight classification, and when so made by such 
Commission the same shall be the legal classification for interstate 
shipments. 


In October, 1915, the committee on uniform classification 
of the National Association of Railroad Commissioners stated: 


Argument sometimes advanced against uniform classification is 
that dissimilarities in transportation conditions justify differences in 
classifications. This argument will not stand the test of analysis. 
The manner or method of handling freight by rail, both in carload 
and less than carload lots, is substantially the same throughout the 
country. The cost of handling and hauling may differ widely, but 
the matter of maximum and minimum weight, packing requirements, 
mixtures, descriptions and the like, can properly be the same on all 
standard gauge roads, no matter where and how operated. Freight 
car equipment is so nearly standardized and so generally interchanged 
that there should be no insurmountable difficulties in harmonizing 
or unifying this feature of classification work. 


And in its decision rendered December 9, 1912, “In the 
Matter of the Suspension of Western Classification No. 51,” 
I. C. C. No. 9, reported in 25 I. C. C. 442, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission referred to the existence of many classifi- 
cations as “a public evil.” 

Uniformity being so desirable, why must it be left within 
the power of the state railroad commissions to defeat uniform- 
ity by a simple notice such as this appearing in the annual re- 
port of the Alabama Railroad Commission for the year ending 
June 30, 1910: 


After further consideration of Southern Classification No. 36, and 
supplements, thereto, this commission declines to approve said 
classification and all parties at interest are hereby notified and 
ordered to restore the classification rules as contained in Southern 
Classification No. 35, supplements 6 and 7, formally approved by this 
commission July 5, 1909. 


The only explanation of the contradiction between the 
verbal expressions of the state railroad commissioners and their 
orders is perhaps to be found in the following statement of ex- 
Senator Root: 


Man is not a logical animal and the natural course for the 
development of our law and institutions does not follow the line of 
pure reason or the demands of scientific method. It is determined by 
the impulse, the immediate needs, the sympathies and passions, the 
idealism and selfishness, of all the vast multitudes who are really 
from day to day building up their own law. 


Hamilton had the same thing in mind when he wrote to 
Bayard in April, 1802: 


Nothing is more fallacious than to expect to produce any valuable 
or permanent results in political projects by relying merely on the 
reason cf men. Men are rather reasoning than reasonable animals, 
for the most part governed by passion. 


The truth of the matter is that just so long as each of the 
states possesses arbitrary power over intrastate states or clas- 
sifications, that power is bound to be exercised from time to 
time so as to bring about conflicting rates and regulations. 
This would be so if every state commissioner was actuated 
by the highest motives, because the same influences are bound 
to cause a different result on different minds. But, unfortu- 
nately, we have it on the authority of a former president of 
the National Association of Railroad Commissioners that we 
cannot always rely upon a display of the highest good faith 
even by state railroad commissioners. In his address before 
the convention of that body held in Washington on November 
14, 1916, Judge Prentiss said: . 


On the other hand, I will not deny, but will freely agree that 
some railroad commissioners have, as it. seems to me, sometimes 
misconceived their duty to the public. Some oppressive rules and 
regulations have been insisted upon; some unnecessary burdens have 
been imposed; some simple requests of the railway managers for 
aid and cooperation have been refused, and railway commissioners 
of this class have retarded the progress of the country and, in my 
opinion, have failed to perform a part of the great public service 
for which they were chosen. 


A resolution passed by this convention read as follows: 


Resolved, That we favor the establishment and maintenance of 
reasonable and remunerative rates for railway companies by state 
and federal authority, and that we oppose the making of either state 
or interstate rates with the view of creating discriminations in favor 
of or against any class of traffic or any community, and that we 
pledge ourselves to cooperate with each other for the purpose of 
preventing the establishment of any such discriminative rates, and 
of removing such unlawful discriminations, if any there be, as may 
now exist. 


Giving the highest credit for the spirit which led to the 
introduction and passage of this resolution, it affords the clear- 
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est proof that there has been and is a condition to be remedied; 
but, unfortunately, the evil of which this resolution makes con- 
fession is not so slight as to be possible of correction by such 
casual treatment. 

Doubtless every member of the convention voting for this 
resolution sincerely intended to guard against any order in his 
state establising rates that might discriminate against other 
states or against interstate traffic. But the terms of service 
of these gentlemen is uncertain, being subject to the shifting 
fortunes of politics. Times change and men change with them. 

The detriment to the public at large arising out of conflict- 
ing rates, rules and classifications as between the several states, 
themselves, and between state and interstate commerce, is 
rendered no less a detriment by the adoption of resolutions by 
the National Association of Railroad Commissioners undertak- 
ing to bind its membership by a sort of gentlemen’s agreement 
to refrain from “creating discriminations in favor of or against 
any class of traffic or any community.” 

Some of the state railroad commissioners themselves realize 
that this will not answer. Thus, in an address delivered in 
1916 before the School of Commerce of the University of Georgia, 
Charles Murphy Candler, chairman of the Railroad Commission 
of Georgia, and generally acknowledged to be one of the ablest 
railroad commissioners of the country, said: 


The great percentage of transportation in this country is now in 
interstate commerce. Whether entirely pleasing to us of the south 
who have for so long upheld in theory, and tried to uphold in 
practice, the doctrine of rights of the individual states, it appears to 
me more and more that the field of regulation left to the states is 
surely and gradually being narrowed; and that possibly the only very 
solid substance being left to the states is in the exercise of what are 
described and recognized as ‘‘police’’ powers. 

As our sectional interests and communications become closer and 
more intimate, state lines seem to be growing less plainly marked 
and mere business considerations more controlling than political doc- 
trine or theory. 

Because of the salient influences of business associations and 
intimacies there is today nearer a nation than a union of sovereign 
states, and the Hamiltonian theory is unquestionably ascendant over 
the Jeffersonian. 

Those who are familiar with the rate adjustment of the country 
understand fully how closely related in thousands of instances are 
inter and intrastate rates, and how impossible, frequently, to deal 
with the one without direct effect on the other. 

With further reference to state commission regulation and super- 
vision, after an official experience of seven years, I am somewhat 
fearful that the real danger of failure in this experiment lies in the 
tendency of the public to demand excessive and unwise incursions 
upon the part of the commissioners into what is properly ‘“‘manage- 
ment’ and the not infrequent disposition of commissions to yield 
to these demands, 

The Supreme Court of the United States, in a somewhat recently 
decided case, has very wisely warned against this danger in the 
following language: 

“It must be remembered that railroads are the private property 
of their owners; that, while from the public character of the work 
in which they are engaged the public has the power to prescribe 
rules for securing faithful and efficient service and equality between 
shippers and communities, yet in no proper sense is the public a 
general manager.” 

It appears to me that the proper field or domain of governmental 
regulation, broadly stated, lies in the compelling of safe and adequate 
service, impartially performed, at just and reasonable rates. Just 
beyond this lies the domain of ‘‘management,’’ which properly belongs 
to ownership. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the fact that the supervision and regulation of 
carriers, in our state and in many others, have been widely delegated 
to commissions, legislatures continue, too frequently, in my opinion, 
to pass direct regulatory and supervisory laws. There is, therefore, 
an ever increasing number of regulatory statutes, sometimes con- 
flicting, often interfering with or repealing matured commission 
netion, which really place unnecessary restrictions and undue burdens 
t.pon carriers. No person, natural or artificial, can efficiently, or 
always economically, serve a dozen masters. 

Every expense placed upon carriers, in complying with laws and 
regulatory orders, in the end is reflected in rates and either falls 
upon the public or staggers the carrier. 


Is the answer to be that under the Shreveport decision a 
remedy is already provided? Not in twenty years will we be 
able to secure uniformity by the sole process of litigation that 
draws its weary length along in cases of that character. There 
must first be a complaint made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the injured state, community, or shipper, at 
considerable expense oftentimes; then follows full investigation 
upon such complaint (and time is necessary to complete any 
such investigation even if all such cases are not carried through 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, as was the Shreve- 
port case); such investigation must lead to a finding by the 
Interstate Commerce Commisison as to the reasonable measure 
of the rate and that any difference is unjust. Then, under 
existing law, the carrier is left to determine whether or not 
it will be most expedient to comply with the order “either by 
reducing the interstate rates to the level of the competing intra- 
state rates, or by raising these intrastate rates to the level of 
the interstate rates, or by such reduction in the one case and 
increase in the other as would result in equality.” 

But suppose many of the differences between interstate and 
intrastate rates which actually might be shown to produce un- 
just discrimination could be accommodated; that is to say, sup- 
pose there could be a reasonably prompt disposition of those 
eases wherein the two differing rates, interstate and _ intra- 
state, apply in such proximity one to the other that there results 
a detriment to some shipper which can be readily ascertained 
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and prohibited. Even that would not cure the condition. For, 
since the standard of reasonableness fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission does not bind state authorities unless 
unjust discrimination is found, there is left subject to the con- 
trol of the states a great mass of rates as to which a definite 
standard may be fixed by each individual state. If that stand- 
ard, or, rather, these varying standards, are less than the stand- 
ard fixed for interstate traffic, and if the information given us 
by cost accounting experts is to be accepted (and it is generally 
accredited) that the cost of conducting intrastate transporta- 
tion, on an average, is much greater than the cost of conducting 
interstate transportation, then exactly to the extent that the 
level of the intrastate rates is lower than the level of the inter- 
state rates determined to be reasonable by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, there is imposed upon the interstate car- 
riers, and hence upon interstate commerce, if such carriers are 
to continue to serve the public, an unjust and discriminatory 
burden. 

Such discriminations as these did not cease upon the an- 
nouncement of the Shreveport decision (June 8, 1914) nor will 
they cease until there is some affirmative action taken by Con- 
gress to insure such uniformity of rates and regulations as will 
make generally operative the doctrine thus stated in the Shreve- 
port case: 


The fact that carriers are instruments of intrastate commerce, 
as well as of interstate commerce, does not derogate from the com- 
plete and paramount authority of congress over the latter or pre- 
clude the federal power from being exerted to prevent the intrastate 
operations of such carriers from being made a means of injury to 
that which has been confided to federal care. 





RATES ON BRICK 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The brick phase of the Illinois Classification came before 
the Commission on January 26 in the shape of an informal 
conference on suggestions made by O. P. Gothlin, representing 
the state of Indiana and Indiana complainants, concerning the 
condemation placed by the Commission, in its supplemetary re- 
port on the case, which supplementary report was the regulating 
body’s observations, on what the carriers claimed was compli- 
ance with the Commission’s first report on the matter. 

In substance, the hearing seemed to be a conference to deter- 
mine whether the Commission, in condemning what the carriers 
had done toward removing what Indiana considered discrimina- 
tions in the rates on brick from Danville, IIll., to Chicago, St 
Louis, Milwaukee, and other points where Danville has been sell- 
ing its product, had done what it should. D. P. Connell, for the 
carriers, said that perhaps they had done less than they should 
have done, in that they raised the rates from Danville only, in- 
stead of from all Illinois points. C. R. Hillyer, for the Danville in- 
terests, pointed out that, in raising rates from Danville in 
amounts from ten to forty cents, they had placed his clients at a 
disadvantage in comparison with Decatur, Ind., running from ten 
to thirty cents. 

The railroads, in deciding to increase rates from Danville, 
acted on that part of the Commission’s report authorizing them, 
if they found discriminations such as charged by Indiana, to re- 
move them. Under that part of the report the Director-General 
issued a freight rate authority increasing the rates by the sums 
mentioned. It was those increases that the Commission, in its 
supplementary report, condemned as not being warranted by what 
it had said. 

As in the conferences on the main part of the case, the rate 
men were able to present figures raising the question as to 
whether there could be a compromise that would result in fair 
rates for every interest. R. B. Coapstick, for the Indiana inter- 
ests, and H. M. Slater, for the Illinois, submitted exhibits show- 
ing how lopsided the proposed adjustments are or would be if the 
views of the other side were adopted. 


Chairman Aitchison asked Francis B. James, attorney for the 
National Paving Brick Association, the American Face Brick 
Association, and the Hollow Building Tile Association, about the 
matter. Dr. James said it was the intention of the traffic men of 
the three associations to get together soon with a view to work- 
ing out rate adjustments which would be submitted to the car- 
riers with a view to obtaining agreements on as many points as 
possible, so that when the matter comes before the Commission 
again the issues will have been reduced to a minimum. 


HINES MAKES TRIP 


Director-General Hines, before leaving Washington for 
Louisville, Ky., January 27, where he was to address the Louis- 
ville Transportation Club, announced he had canceled his trip 
to Chicago, where he had planned to confer with Regional Di- 
rectors Bush, Aishton, and Holden. He planned to go to New 
York direct from Louisville. The visit to Chicago was elim- 


inted because of weather conditions in the middle west. The 
Director-General felt he should not take up the time of the 
regional directors with conferences when their time was fully 
occupied in meeting the traffic situation created by the bad 
weather. 
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A Department for the Discussion by Readers of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of Transportation 
Questions of Interest to Traffic Men 
< ~ J 


LOSS AND DAMAGE CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I notice a letter in the.“Open Forum” in The Traffic World, 
January 3, by S. L. Vaughan, traffic manager, Grand Rapids, 
Grand Haven & Muskegon Railway Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and note that Mr. Vaughan, as usual with railroad men, 
wishes to add to the burdens of shippers of freight on account 
of negligence in the handling of shipments by the transportation 
companies, 

He suggests that the freight claim agents start a movement 
to compel shippers to use some kind of a carton or case that 
can be locked and a lower rate made on the empty when re- 
turned to the shipper. 

This is a very good idea and fine for the carriers, but nat- 
urally would not appeal to the shippers and receivers of freight 

-first, on account of the additional cost of such a case; second, 
on account of the extra return charges; and, third, on account 
of the fact that such a case would be no more thief-proof than 
the present case now in use. 

The writer would like to ask Mr. Vaughan if it is not his 
experience that concealed and other claims for loss have in- 
creased 100 per cent or more since the practice of keeping 
records of L. C. L. freight at transfer points was abolished. 

That is my own experience, and I know it is the same with 
a good many other shippers and receivers of freight in New 
England. 

Certainly there are thieves among teamsters, trainmen, boat- 
men, and pretty near all walks of life, but why do the carriers 
invite this thievery by abolishing the keeping of records at 
transfer points covering L. C. L. freight? 

I know of some cases in New England where not only goods 
were stolen but waybills were destroyed, so that no record what- 
ever existed of the shipments except at the point of origin. 

If Mr. Vaughan will start a propaganda among the freight 
claim agents looking to the restoration of the keeping of records 
at transfer points of L. C. L. Freight, he will be doing a very 
good service, not only to the railroads themselves, but to ail 
shippers and receivers of freight. 

R. G. Hughes, Traffic Manager, 
The Stanley Rule & Level Co. 
New Britain, Conn., Jan. 22, 1920. 


MARKING OF FREIGHT 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I note in your issue of January 17, in the “Open Forum,” 
an article from M. V. B. Weaver, Syracuse, N. Y., concerning 
the marking of freight. I judge from the article that he is in 
the employ of the New York Central at Syracuse. 

We cannot agree with his idea of marking freight. Accord- 
ing to his version of the matter, the manufacturer must give 
up this means of advertising his own merchandise on account 
of the transportation company having employes who pilfer ship- 
ments. It is about the most unreasonable thing that we have 
had come to our notice, and to us it seems rather absurd that 
such an idea should be advanced by a transportation man. 

‘shink of it being necessary to correspond with a railroad 
agent to ascertain the shipper’s name for a consignment of 
merchandise! While it may not apply in Mr. Weaver’s case, 
yet in the majority of cases it does apply that it is out of the 
ordinary to receive a prompt reply to communications addressed 
to an agent of a transportation company. 

The Rosenbaum Company, 
Sam. L. King, Jr., Traffic Manager. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 26, 1920. 


LIABILITY FOR FIRE LOSS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

On page 152 of your issue of January 24 there is a letter 
from D. G. Kibbey, traffic manager of the A. P. W. Paper Com- 
Pany, in which he draws attention to the practices of ware- 
houses in not placing insurance on goods placed under contra- 
vention by railroads on account of goods being unclaimed. 

For the information of Mr. Kibbey, I draw his attention to 
section 5 of the uniform bill of lading, which reads as follows: 





._ Property not removed by the party entitled to receive it within 
forty-eight hours (exclusive of legal holidays) after notice of its 





arrival has been duly sent or given, may be kept in car, depot or place 
of delivery of the carrier, or warehouse, subject to a reasonable charge 
for storage, and to carrier’s responsibility as warehouseman only, 
or may be, at the option of the carrier, removed to and stored in a 
public or licensed warehouse at the cost of the owner, and there 
held at the owner’s risk and without liability on the part of the 
carrier, and subject to a lien for all freight and other lawful charges, 
including a reasonable charge for storage. 


From this it will be noted that the carrier has no responsi- 
bility for loss by fire in the warehouse to which the goods had 
been sent, and under the uniform warehouse act the warehouse 
is not responsible for any loss occurring by fire; however, it 
has been our custom, and I believe the custom of many other 
warehouses, to insure goods which they received under like 
circumstances, although there is no direct duty placed on them 
under the uniform warehouse act. 

Dietrich & Wiltz, Inc., 
Importers’ Bonded Warehouses, 
Per R. W. Dietrich, Pres. 
New Orleans, La., Jan. 27, 1920. 


PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have noted a reply from Frank S. Gardner, secretary 
of the New York Board of Trade and Transportation, in the 
columns of the Open Forum of your publication, January 10, 
1920. We have replied to Mr. Gardner’s letter, and are attach- 
ing a copy of our letter. 

H. O. Berger, Assistant Secretary, 
Traffic and Transportation Bureau, 
Tacoma Commercial Club and Chamber of Commerce. 
Tacoma, Wash., Jan. 21, 1920. 


Replying to your favor of December 30th relative to Section 436 
of H. R. 10453. 

We have carefully noted your letter and appreciate the views 
you express. However, our action was prompted with the purpose 
of securing a change in the law which would more nearly comply 
with the existing conditions. 

The present conditions as stated in Section 3 of the Uniform Bill 
of Lading provide that the period of filing claim shall be restricted 
to six months. This has been considered reasonable as far as the 
carriers are concerned, and we believed that the provisions covering 
period of filing claims as contained in Section 3 of the Bill of Lading 
should be incorporated into law. 

We have felt that the majority of the carriers really desired 
permission to pay claims which were meritorious even though out- 
lawed on account of the two year provision of the bill of lading. 
This, generally, has been the attitude of the western roads. It was 
with this purpose in mind that we suggested the proviso incorporated 
in our revised draft of Section 436 reading as follows: 

“Provided further, That in computing such period for insti- 
tution of suits the period of federal control prior to the passage 
and approval of this act shall be excluded.”’ 

We have deemed this proviso very important, and as Congress is 
now considering railroad legislation on a broad basis, we feel that the 
whole question should be considered by them at this time so far as 
can we done, and not trust to any later action by them. 

Since receiving your letter I have been advised that the National 
Industrial Traffic League’s executive committee have made substan- 
tially the same recommendations as were advanced by this organi- 
zation, and we hope that we may secure your support before Con- 
gress of the revised draft which we submitted. 


CHANDLER SCORES ADMINISTRATION 


Some interesting correspondence has passed between Presi- 
dent W. H. Chandler of the National Industrial Traffic League 
and Directors Chambers and Thelen of the traffic and public 
service divisions of the Railroad Administration on the subject 
of reparation claims. 


At a recent meeting of the League resolutions were adopted 
with respect to the policy of the Railroad Administration in 
the matter of reparation claims. President Chandler, in trans- 
mitting copies of the resolutions to the directors of traffic and 
public service, invited attention to the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Company, decided January 
21, 1918, wherein the court held that the question of whether 
the charges were passed along to the ultimate consumer and 
payee had not recouped himself was not a matter of concern 
to the carrier. 

Following is the reply which President Chandler received 
from the directors of traffic and public service under date of 
January 13: 


We regret the delay in replying to your letter of Dec. 6, 1919, file 
119-20, addressed jointly to the undersigned, with which was enclosed 
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a copy of resolutions passed by the National Industrial Traffic League 
at its last annual meeting, and referring to informal reparation 
claims. 

Prior to the issue of Circular No. 7 of the Division of Traffic, 
very careful consideration was given by the undersigned to the ques- 
tion whether the Railroad Administration should voluntarily recom- 
mend to the Interstate Commerce Commission that reparation be 
authorized in cases in which the excess freight charges had been 
passed on by the party claiming reparation, so that he had suffered 
no damage. The undersigned both agreed that, entirely irrespective 
of the rule which might be applicable during normal times, the rule 
stated in Circular No. 7 was just and proper as to rates established 
by the President during the stress and strain of the’ war and the 
period subsequent thereto, during federal control. While American 
citizens were, without a moment’s hestitation, sacrificing their 
careers, their fortunes and even their lives, it did not seem to the 
undersigned that the doors of the federal treasury should voluntarily 
be opened to shippers who had passed on their freight charges and 
who had suffered no damage. Both the undersigned concurred in 
this conclusion and we both adhere to it. 

We are, of course, familiar with the decision in the Darnell- 
Taenzer Lumber Company case. That decision grew out of freight 
charges during normal times of peace and was the result of a formal 
proceeding. The question now at issue is whether, as to rates estab- 
lished by the President in the hurry and during the tremendous strain 
of the war, the government doing the best it could under the circum- 
stances, the officials of the government should voluntarily recommend 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission the allowance of reparation 
to shippers who have passed on their freight charges and have suf- 
fered no damage. 

We assume that you are familiar with the reference to this 
general subject contained in the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
thirty-third annual report, covering the year ending Dec. 31, 1919. 
At page 53 the Commission renews its recommendations made in 1916, 
that the power of awarding reparation should be placed entirely in 
the courts, and recommends: 

“That a condition precedent to an award of reparation by a court 
for unreasonable rates or charges be that we have found such rates 
or charges unreasonable as of a particular time; that the law affirm- 
atively recognize that private damages do not necessarily follow a 
violation of the act; that provision be made that Sections 8, 9 and 16 
of the Act to regulate commerce shall be construed to mean that no 
person is entitled to reparation except to the extent that he shows 
he has suffered damages; and that the law should provide that if a 
rate is found to be unreasonable the rule of damages laid down in 
the International Coal Case, 230 U. S. 184, should control.” 

While inviting attention to this recommendation of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, we desire to have it clearly understood 
that our conclusions in the present matter are based on the war and 
post-war situations hereinbefore set forth. 

The fact that we may not feel warranted in approving repara- 
tion claims on the informal docket does not prejudice the handling 
of such claims under formal proceedings. If any shipper feels that 
under the circumstances he should be paid by the government when 
he has suffered no damage, he is free to avail himself of the formal 
reparation machinery. 

We are hopeful that on reflection the National Industrial League 
will agree that our position is proper under the circumstances and 
thatt he League will withdraw its protest. 


President Chandler has made the following reply to the 
letter above quoted: 


I acknowledge your joint letter of January 13 on the subject of 
reparation, and will pass your decision to the members of the League. 
I am unable to accept your reasoning in this matter, as it is so 
contrary to what, to my mind, is not only fair but also the law as 
laid down by the Supreme Court. 

The Railroad Administration ‘during the stress and strain of 
the war” did many things that shocked the shippers’ sense of justice. 
Such things had no bearing on the ‘‘winning of the war,’’ nor could 
uiey be justified by any accepted yard-stick for the measure of such 
proceedings. As you say, the shippers did make sacrifices galore 
while the railroads were amply protected by a guarantee, and merely 
because the money improperly collected happened to go to the fed- 
eral treasury instead of the railroads, to my mind not only does 
not justify you gentlemen in the position you take, but on the other 
hand advertises to the shippers that the federal government purposes 
to benefit by its own haste and errors, and further intends to ignore 
the law laid down by the highest federal court. 

However much we may feel that the federal decision is wrong, 
it is the law not only for peace times, but for war times, and I dé 
not believe the fact that the government was operating the roads 
would have influenced its decision had the Darnell case been decided 
under the present method of operation. 

If the Railroad Administration, representing the President, cannot 
be relied upon to observe the law of the land as explicitly laid down 
by the Supreme Court, which has not been set aside by any act of 
Congress giving the President his present authority over the rail- 
roads, we can hardly hope that carriers will do otherwise than follow 
your example when they are free agents. 

If the law is wrong, it should be changed; but until it is changed 
it should be observed. The fact that a shipper or consignee has 
passed his cost along to the customer does not deprive him of his 
right to reparation, nor does it justify the President in retaining 
what legally does not belong to him. 

The ethics to which you draw attention and emphasize have 
the approval of the highest court; if it is believed, as the Commission 
seems to think, that the law should be reframed, personally I would 


offer no objection; on the other hand, until the law is changed, it 
would be, in my opinion, far better for the representatives of the 
President to abide by the law and not force shippers and receivers 
to bring formal complaint in cases where the administration is aware 


that the charges fixed by it were ‘‘not fairly in contemplation.” 


RAILROAD STEEL COMMANDEERED 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 
Assuming that there can be no question as to the legal fact 
that war with Germany is still going on, Secretary of War Baker 
has issued commandeering orders for the benefit of the Railroad 
Administration requiring stecl makers to furnish 72,500 tons of 
rails for delivery to Director-General Hines before March 1. 
Thirty-six thousand tons are to be furnished by the Carnegie, 
Illinois and Tennessee steel companies, 10,500 tons by the 
Bethlehem, and the rest by the Midvale. The companies are 
to fill the orders and the question of price is to be settled here- 
after. 
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This order, if any when filled, will give the railroads 115,000 
tons for use this year, which is a small amount. The Steel Cor- 
poration, three subsidiaries of which are to furnish half the 
amount, has made a formal protest against the order, but will 
not contest it. The attitude of the others is not known. Some 
time ago, when Mr. Hines inquired how much tonnage the com- 
panies could deliver on his estimate that they could furnish 
280,000 tons, the Midvale said it could furnish between thirty 
and forty thousand if Mr. Hines would offer $57 instead of $47 
a ton. 


AUTOMATIC TRAIN CONTROL. 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


After investigation lasting more than one year, during which 
many actual tests on railroads were made, the Automatic Con- 
trol Committee of the United States Railroad Administration 
has reported to Director-General Hines, through W. T. Tyler, 
director of the division of operation, that on lines of heavy 
traffic, fully equipped with automatic block signals, “‘the use of 
train control devices is desirable, but that the relative merits 
of the various types of automatic train control cannot be de- 
termined until further tests have been made, and also that 
more extended service tests, including complete reports of per- 
formances are necessary before a decision can be reached on 
the availability for general practical use of any of the devices 
that have been brought to the attention of the committee.” 

The committee recommended that it, or a similar commit- 
tee, be continued to the end of federal control and that at the 
termination of federal control the work of the committee should 
be continued under the American Railroad Association, with a 
representative of the Bureau of Safety of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on the committee. The committee also rec- 
ommended that arrangements be made by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration or by the American Railroad Association after the termi- 
nation of federal control for the further practical test under rules 
that may be adopted by the committee of such devices as may 
be available for that purpose. In its report the committee, with- 
out implying indorsement, found 17 appliances as available for 
further test. 

“Train control devices will not prevent collisions due to 
brake failures, which are infrequent and comprise only a small 
percentage of such accidents,” said the report. “Failure of 
signals to perform their functions is a comparatively rare oc- 
currence. Track circuit control block signal systems are so 
designed that when any part fails the signal should display 
the stop indication. In some cases of failure, however, the 
signal indicates ‘proceed’ even though it should indicate ‘cau- 
tion’ or ‘stop.’ Such failures, known as ‘false clear’ failures, 
contain a serious element of danger, but their infrequency makes 
the possibility of collisions from this cause exceedingly remote. 

“Collisions due to failure of employes to comply with rules 
of the roads are a large proportion of the total number reported, 
and many of these could not have been prevented by an auto- 
matic train control device. 

“Automatic train control devices may be expected to pre- 
vent only such accidents as are due to the failure of employes 
to observe, understand and obey signal indications. Failure 
to see or understand signals may be due to smoke, fog, snow, 
absence of the night signal indications, complexity in the scheme 
of indication, unfamiliarity of the engineman with the route 
over which the train is running, the division of his attention 
or his physical incapacity, etc. Failure to obey signal indica- 
tions that are seen and understood are rare and include only 
those cases where enginemen in their anxiety to make time 
take chances or where they use poor judgment in the inter- 
pretation of rules which permit them to exercise some dis- 
cretion.” 

The committee believes that any comprehensive study of 
automatic train control must begin with the block system, as 
the principle of the block system is fundamental to the subject 
and must be the foundation of any automatic train control 
system. 


SAFETY SECTION RECORDS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Director-General Hines, January 26, authorized the followins: 

“Records compiled by the Safety Section of the Division 
of Operation of the United States Railroad Administration show 
that during the first ten months of 1919 (January to October, 
inclusive), 1,107 fewer employes were killed and 25,930 fewer 
employes were injured than during the corresponding period of 
1918. 

“As the Safety Section had really only been organized in 
time to begin functioning in January, 1919, these figures give con- 
crete evidence of what can be accomplished by team work in the 
application of safety practices, as in other things. The tangible 
results are that during those ten months over eleven hundred 
men were spared to their families and their country and over 
twenty-five thousand men avoided unnecessary suffering Oo 
disfigurement.” 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
* e 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


Unlawful Agreement: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Under Elkins act, 1, interstate commerce act, 3, 6, and Hepburn 
act 2 (U. S. Comp. St. 8565, 8569, 8597), a carrier’s agreement to 
temporarily leave car on siding en route solely for shipper’s 
accommodation, being unauthorized by uniform bill of lading, 
was unlawful, and not binding on carrier.—Siebert vs. Erie R. 
Co., 179 N. .Y. Supp. 136. 

Waiver, Time to Sue: 

(Supreme Court of Minnesota.) A carrier issuing a bill of 
lading containing a four months’ limitation provision for making 
claim for loss for failure to deliver, may waive such provision. 
—E. L. Weleh Co. vs. Chicago, M. & St. P. Ry. Co., 175 N. W. 





Rep. 100. 

# o 
Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
Possession: 


(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Where railroad, pursuant to notation on bill of lading, placed 
car containing bags of ore on one of its sidings, while car was 
en route, for purpose of enabling shipper’s agent to sample ore, 
and where, after ore had been unloaded, sampled and reloaded 
into car, and after railroad’s agent had counted bags, given re- 
ceipt therefor, and sealed car, the car was broken into and the 
ore stolen before car was attached to a train for resumption 
of transportation, the car and ore at time of theft was in pos- 
session of railroad as a common carrier, and railroad was liable 
for loss of ore.—Siebert vs. Erie R. Co., 179 N. Y. Sup. 136. 

A railroad is not relieved from liability for ore stolen from 
car placed on siding en route for sampling ore, since railroad’s 
agreement to leave car on siding temporarily en route for ship- 
per’s accommodation, not being authorized by uniform bill of 
lading, was unlawful under Elkins act 1, interstate commerce 
“— 3, 6, and Hepburn act, 2 (U. S. Comp. St. 5865, 8569, 8597). 
—Ibid. 

Released Rate: 

Where shipper did not sign release clauses on shipping order 
and bill of lading agreeing to limitation of carrier’s liability, and 
where joint freight tariffs of carriers participating with initial 
carrier required signing of release clause for limitation of car- 
rier’s liability, a participating carrier whose freight tariff con- 
tained similar requirement, was not entitled to limited liability, 
notwithstanding it charged merely the reduced rate, the ship- 
per not having signed release and not having been entitled to 
such reduced rate.—Ibid. 

Theft: 

Where connecting carrier, pursuant to single contract of 
shipment, placed car of silver ore on siding for sampling, by 
shipper’s agent, consented to removal of ore from car for sam- 
pling, left car to be reloaded when sampling process was fin- 
ished, and knew upon unloading that there was a shortage in 
the number of bags, and where carrier under like conditions 
temporarily delivered considerable ore for sampling, the separa- 
tion of silver metallics or nuggets from other ore and placing 
them in the car was not a fraud on the carrier, releasing it 
from liability for loss of the silver by theft, carrier being charge- 
able with notice of process of sampling, and being bound by 
knowledge of its agent acquired in receipting for ore.—Ibid. 

Carrier having granted shipper of ore special privilege of 
having car placed on siding en route for sampling of ore, in 
violation of law, should not be permitted to defend, in shipper’s 
action for loss of ore by theft, on ground that the separation 
of metallics from other ore constituted fraud, so as to release 
carrier from liability.—Ibid. 


Extraordinary Value, Not Noted: 


Carrier, having granted shipper of silver ore special privi- 
lege of having car placed on siding en route for sampling of 
ore, could not complain, in shipper’s action to recover for theft, 
after separation from the rest of ore, that the stolen ore con- 
stituted articles of extraordinary value, within section 6 of the 
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uniform bill of lading, providing for a higher rate therefor, and 
had not been so classified, since the increased value was due 
to separation in process of sampling, made possible by carrier’s 
unlawful agreement.—Ibid. 


CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK 
Delay: 

(Supreme Court, Appellate Division, First Department.) 
Railroad is liable for death of horses, caused by its negligent 
delay in transportation.—Intercontinental Rubber Co. vs. Chi- 
cago, B. & Q. R. Co., 179 N. Y. Supp. 3. 

In action against railroad for death of horses from negligent 
delay in transportation, question as to time of arrival of ship- 
ment at point of destination, condition of horses, nature of 
disease from which they died, and whether such disease was 
caused by defendant’s negligence, held question for jury.—Ibid. 

Evidence held insufficient to prove that railroad agreed to 
transport live stock shipment over a route other than that fol- 
lowed. 


REPORT OF W. S. CARTER 


A recommendation for the continuance, even after the end 
of government operation of railroads, of the boards of adjust- 
ment set up by the Railroad Administration to render decisions 
on controversies arising out of the application of wage orders 
and on other disputes between railroad officials and employes, 
was contained in the report for 1919 of W. S. Carter, Director 
of the Division of Labor of the Railroad Administration, to 
Director-General Hines. 

“It will be noted that railway boards of adjustment have no 
jurisdiction over the recommendation, issuance, and interpreta- 
tion of wage orders, their duties being confined to decisions on 
controversies arising out of the application of wage orders and 
to decisions on all other disputes between the officials and em- 
ployes working under agreements,” said Mr. Carter in his report. 

“The work of these boards demonstrates not only the ad- 
visability of the creation of such boards, but the necessity of 
their continuance either under federal control of railroads or 
thereafter. The fact that the boards are ‘bipartisan,’ without 
‘umpire’ or ‘neutral member,’ and all of which members are 
experts on railroad agreement matters, has led both officials 
and employes to have confidence not only in the fairness of 
decisions reached, but as to the technical ability of the mem- 
bers of the boards to pass intelligently upon all controversies 
submitted for decision. 

“Where controversies, sometimes of the simplest character, 
formerly resulted in negotiations extending over months or 
years, resuiting in strained relations between the officials and 
the employes, such controversies when not promptly disposed 
of by the officials and employes are referred to boards of ad- 
justment for final decision without any personal feeling in the 
matter.” 

Mr. Carter’s report reviewed the comparatively small num- 
ber of cases on all the railroads in the country in which diffi- 
culties resulted in unauthorized strikes during 1919, and pictured 
the work of the Division of Labor of the Railroad Administration 
in adjusting such controversies in co-operation with other 
branches of the Railroad Administration. 

Outlining labor conditions as he saw them on railroads prior 
to government control and the railroad labor situation when 
government control of railroads began, Mr. Carter said: 

“One of the principal purposes of the creation of the Divi- 
sion of Labor was to provide means whereby the controversies 
that constantly arise between railroad officials and employes 
would be promptly and equitably aditsted. An inability to ad- 
just these controversies under past practices resulted in strikes, 
threatened strikes, or a constant unrest among employes to the 
extent that the efficiency of the service had greatly diminished 
at the tine that the roads were taken over under federal con- 
trol. 

“It is but fair to say that neither the operating officials nor 
the employes were entirely to blame for so undesirable a situa- 
tion. While on some roads there had never been a liberal policy 
toward employes of certain classes, a study of past relations 
will reveal the fact that not so many years ago the labor policy 
of a railroad was developed entirely by the operating officers. 
At that time committees of employes, with the knowledge that 
their immediate operating officers had the authority to grant 
wage increases, revise wage agreements, and adjust personal 
grievances, entered into negotiations with their respective offi- 
cials with an open mind, and with the belief that if evidence 
and argument could be presented that would prove their con- 
tentions, the operating officials of the road would at least grant 
some relief from the conditions of employment against which 
complaint was made. 

“In those days wage increases were granted from time to 
time, wage agreements were revised so as to include rules more 
favorable to employes, and personal grievances arising out 
the administration of discipline were disposed of usually withea 
a strike or a threat of a strike. ral 

“It is alleged by employes that with a concentratiqned, 
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835, it is held that under the Cummins amendment the carrier’s 
liability is measured by the value of the property at destination 
point less prepaid freight charges, if any. It is our opinion 
that this will constitute the real measure of the carrier’s lia- 
bility, and that the value of the duplicate shipment has no bear- 
ing upon the situation, inasmuch as the duplicate shipment was 
not a part of the contract of carriage covering the shipment 
that was misdelivered. 

Computing Time Under Demurrage Rules—Liability of Carrier 
for Damage to Perishable Goods 


Pennsylvania.—Question: (1) In computing time when 
working under average demurrage agreement plan, can the rail- 
roads notify the consignee on a legal holiday or Sunday and 
start computing the free time from the following day at 7 a. m.? 
In other words, notifying consignee on January 4th and starting 
free time at 7 a. m. January 5th. Should not January 5 be the 
actual day on which the notice takes effect? 

(2) If we deliver to the railroad company perishable goods 
and they are accepted and we are given a clean bill of lading, 
and should these goods freeze in transit, though they have been 
delivered promptly or have been delayed due to weather condi- 
tions which the railroads contend interferes with their power 
and makes it impossible for them to deliver more expeditiously, 
are they not liable for the damage in either case in view of the 
fact that they accepted shipments without reservation? 

Answer: (1) In General Order No. 7-A issued by the 
United States Railroad Administration on October 25, 1919, re- 
vising the National Car Demurrage Rules and Charges, Rule 3 
thereof in the preceding note provides: “In computing time, 
Sundays and legal holidays, but not half-holidays, will be ex- 
cluded, except as otherwise provided in Section A, Rule 9. 
When a legal holiday falls on Sunday the following Monday will 
be excluded.” Section A, Rule 9, is part of the Avearge Agree- 
ment, and in part provides, “When a car has accrued four 
debits, a charge of $5 per car per day, or fraction of a day, will 
be made for each subsequent detention and will apply on all 
subsequent Sundays or legal holidays including the Sunday or 
holiday immediately following the day on which the fourth 
debit begins to run.” 

(2) A carrier receiving perishable goods at the time of the 
year when they are subject to freezing weather must provide 
suitable cars in which to transport them. If it fails to do so, 
it is liable for the damages that results. The carrier, however, 
is not an insurer against freezing; that is, if it has furnished a 
suitable car, and has exercised every reasonable means to pro- 
tect the property, and through an unusual low temperature that 
could not have been anticipated, damage results, it would not 
be liable. In addition, the tariffs of many carriers now provide 
for an alternative service, one in which the shipper assumes 
the risk of protection in consideration of a reduced rate, and 
the other in which a carrier assumes the risk and charges a 
higher rate. If the shipment moves under the released rate, at 
the risk of the shipper, the carrier would not be liable. 


War Tax on Demurrage 


IMinois.—Question: I have noticed with interest your de- 
cisions in answer to Maryland in the November 22 and Decem- 
ber 27 issues of The Traffic World with reference to tax as- 
sessed on storage. It is a practice of carriers in this district to 
assess transportation tax on storage and demurrage charges 
regardless of the circumstances under which the charges ac- 
crued. They make no discrimination in storage charges for 
shipments that are partly delivered and for shipments that are 
held beyond the free time prescribed in the bill of lading, and 
I understand that this practice of assessing war tax on storage 
and demurrage charges is uniform. 

Is it your understanding that the placing of cars on a track 
where delivery is to be taken and the lapse of free time on 
L. C. L. freight held in the carriers’ warehouse for delivery 
constitutes a constructive delivery, and that by reason of such 
constructive delivery, the transportation is at an end and that 
demurrage and storage charges assessed after the constructive 
placement of a carload shipment or the lapse of free time on a 
L. C. L. shipment are not subject to tax? 

Answer: The ruling of the Treasury Department is that 
the rule as applied to storage charges, namely, that the tax 
does not apply to storage charges after delivery of the prop- 
erty to the owner thereof, including freight held at destination 
which consignee has failed to remove within a reasonable time 
after notice of arrival has been sent consignee, is not applicable 
to demurrage charges and that the transportation tax applies to 
such charges. 

Average Agreements 


New Jersey.—Question: My impression is that through an 
agreement or order the various railroads in the United States 
made a uniform change in their Demurrage Regulations as 
applying to Average Agreements, in that they amended their 
Regulations so that the plan that was in effect for a short while 
which separated and only applied credits on incoming cars, to 
be applied against debits on incoming cars to the plan which 
was in effect in previous years of consolidating the credits 
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earned on incoming cars with credits earned on outgoing cars 
to wipe out debits on both incoming and outgoing cars. 

Can you advise me the date this change in demurrage tar- 
iffs and under what circumstances was it made effective? 

Answer: Prior to February 10, 1918, the provisions of the 
average agreement applied both to cars held for loading and 
unloading, but effective February 10, 1918, in accordance with 
General Order No. 7, the provisions of the carriers’ tariffs re. 
lating to the average agreement were amended to apply only on 
cars held for unloading. Effective July 20, 1919, in accordance 
with Supplement 2 to General Order 7, the average agreement 
was again amended to cover both cars held for loading and un- 
loading. The following basis for the settlement of July aver- 
age agreement accounts was adopted after conference with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the American Railway As- 
sociation: ‘All cars unloaded and released during the month 
of July shall be handled in one account, and credits earned 
during the entire month on cars set for unloading shall be ap- 
plied, first, to offset debits that accrued on cars which were 
actually or constructively placed prior to July 20, and any 
remaining credits shall then be applied to offset debits that 
accrued on cars held for unloading subject to the rates effective 
July 20. Cars for unloading actually or constructively placed 
on or after July 20 and released in July shall be handled in one 
account, but cars placed for loading prior to July 20 are subject 
to the straight plan until released.” 


Conflict Between Destination Shown in Bill of Lading and on 
Package 


Nebraska.—Question: Will you please advise if question 
relative to marking shipments as outlined below has been an- 
swered by your Department, and if so, give reference? 

Bill of lading reads, “Name of town, Corning, Ia.,” and was 
properly receipted by the carrier. Account of non-delivery we 
filed claim, and Railroad Claim Department now alleges that 
shipment was marked “Corning, Nebr.,” but the “Nebraska” was 
scratched and made to read “Missouri.” There is no such place 
as “Corning, Nebr.,” but there is a “Corning, Mo.,” and ship- 
ment is at that point undelivered and carrier refuses to pay 
claim, alleging our error in marking. 

We do not admit this, as the scratching of Nebraska and 
making it read Missouri was undoubtedly done by the carrier. 

The Claim Department cite us to Rule 433 of Conference 
Ruling as giving them authority to use marking, but we are of 
the opinion that there are a number of decisions by the Su- 
preme Court that the bill of lading is the only legal document 
governing movement of shipments. Furthermore, we do not 
believe this rule of the Interstate Commerce Commission could 
be applied to loss and damage claims. 

Answer: We know of no decision of the Supreme Court 
covering a situation such as you mention, but the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has ruled in several cases that when a 
shipper prepares a bill of lading providing for the carriage of 
property to a particular destination and marks a different and 
erroneous address on the package, the carrier will not be held 
responsible for the freight charges incurred in transporting the 
property to the destination shown on the package, although the 
correct destination is shown on the bill of lading. Parlin & 
Orendorff Plow Co. of St. Louis vs. U. S. Express Co., 261. C. C. 
561; C. S. Brackett Co. vs. G. N. Express Co., 29 I. C. C. 667. 
In these cases, however, there was a destination of the name 
shown on the package, while in the present instance there is 
no such place as “Corning, Neb.” 

We are, therefore, of the opinion that the Commission would 
hold that the carrier erred in changing the destination shown 
on the package to “Corning, Mo.,” in view of the fact that the 
destination in the bill of lading was shown as Corning, Iowa, 
and must forward the shipment to the proper destination with- 
out cost to the shipper, but that the carrier cannot be held 
liable for the value of the shipment, as consignee cannot refuse 
to accept a shipment, even though delayed in transit, unless the 
shipment is entirely worthless. 

We understand from your letter that the original marking 
on the package did not agree with that on the bill of lading, in 
that the address on the package read “Corning, Neb.,” while 
the destination was shown as “Corning, Ia.,” in the bill of lad- 
ing, but that the carrier changed the destination on the package 
to read “Corning, Mo.” 

Notice of Claim 


Ohio.—Question: In December, 1918, we filed a claim against 
a carrier for the loss of one case of cigars shipped to us on 
October 7, 1918. Some time later the carrier proved delivery, 
and we found that we had received the case. Upon further in- 
vestigation we found that we had filed claim for the wrong 
shipment, as the claim should have been filed on a shipment 
which was shipped October 13. 

Will you please inform us through your paper whether we 
ean file claim for the shipment of October 13? 

Answer: The law is, and the bill of lading so provides, 
that a claim for loss must be made in writing within six months 
after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 

Inasmuch as the notice you filed did not cover the ship- 
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ment which was actually lost you cannot at this time file suit 
for the loss of that shipment, as a condition precedent to doing 
so is the filing of a claim within the six months’ period pro- 
vided for in the bill of lading. 


Advanced Rates on Lime in Lots of 5,000 Pounds 


Nebraska.—Question: Please publish through the Ques- 
tions and Answers Department of The Traffic World, the proper 
application of freight rate on the following example and quote 
authority. 

All individual carriers’ tariffs publish a 160 per cent of car- 
load rate on shipments of cement, lime, plaster, stucco, etc., on 
shipments of 5,000 pounds or more prior to June 25, 1918. We 
make a great many of these shipments and find that the rail- 
roads are charging us as follows: If carload rate on cement 
was 10 cents per cwt. from A to B June 24, 1918, they figure 
160 per cent of this rate and add 25 per cent, while we contend 
that the proper method of figuring the rate on such a shipment 
would be to take the old 10 cent rate, add 2 cents per cwt. to 
make the current C. L. rate, then take 160 per cent to make 
the proper rate. 

Answer: In accordance with instructions issued by the 
chairman of the Western Freight Traffic Committee, the proper 
rating effective June 25 and thereafter, is an increase of 25 per 
cent over the actual rate figures applicable on June 24, 1918. 

For instance, if the carload rate was 10 cents, the rate on 
a 5,000-pound lot was 16 cents'on June 24. To the 16-cent rate 
should be added 25 per cent, making the rate 20 cents. 


War Tax on Express Shipments 


New Jersey.—Question: We would thank you to answer a 
question relative to exemption tax on export shipments. We 
are familiar with the fact that by filing form No. 799 Temporary 
Exemption Certificate and later filing form No. 798 Certificate 
of Exportation with the transportation company it is not neces- 
sary ,to pay war tax on export shipments, but we would like 
to know if this also applies to express shipments: for export. 
We are located about ten miles from New York and use a local 
express to transport our export shipments to New York and 
have been paying war tax on same. We ship about 15,000 
pounds monthly and are desirous of getting back the tax which 
we have paid if this ruling applies to express as well as freight. 

Answer: The ruling of the Treasury Department is that 
the provisions of Treasury Decisions 2889, 2917 and 2928, with 
respect to the exemption of export traffic from the transporta- 
tion tax, apply to shipments made by express as well as by 
freight and must be complied with in order to secure exemption 
from the tax. 


Express Charges on Duplicate Shipment 


Michigan.—Question: In several cases where goods have 
been damaged in transit and duplicate shipments of the repair 
parts made by express we have included in our claims the 
amount of the express charges on the duplicate parts. In each 
case we have been requested by the carrier to amend our claims 
to include only the cost that would have accrued on the ship- 
ment had it been made by freight. In view of the recent court 
decisions allowing claims to be filed for the value of the goods 
at delivering point, would it not be in order to include the ex- 
press charges on the duplicate shipment? 

Answer: The recent ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 710, and 
the decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals in the 8th Circuit 
in the case of the C. M. & St. P. R. Co. vs. McCaull-Dinsmore, 
260 Fed. 835, have no bearing on the question as to the charges 
in duplicate shipments by express forwarded to replace parts 
damaged in a previous shipment. The foregoing decisions sim- 
ply hold that the carrier’s liability is measured by the value of 
the shipment at the place of destination, on the particular ship- 
ment damaged. But such a rule has no reference to duplicate 
shipments. u‘he express charges in a duplicate shipment are un- 
der a contract with the carrier entirely independent of the con- 
tract covering the original or damaged shipment. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission said in the case of 
Larkin Co. vs. Erie & N. W. Transportation Co. et al., 34 I. C. C. 
108, that “Carriers ought to provide by appropriate ruling that 
where an article forming part of a shipment is lost in transit 
and the charges on that article as a part of the shipment are 
less than the minimum charge on the article if shipped alone, 
carrier should collect charges on the full shipment and should 
transport a like article from the same consignor at the same 
point of origin to the same consignee at the point of destination 
free of charge.” 


Evidence Regarding Lost Weight of Shipment 


” 


New Jersey.—Question: In your answer to “Illinois,” issue 
of December 27, page 1464, in a similar transaction where the 
car on arrival was weighed and showed 20,000 pounds shortage 
the railroads refused to pay for the loss on a car of coke, but 
insisted on rendering freight on thegweights at point of origi- 
nation and have collected full freight on the original weight. 
Can they not be forced to settle for the loss? 

Answer: A carrier collecting freight on the basis of a point 
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of origin shipment which was 20,000 pounds more than that 
shown at destination point, thereby creates the presumption 
that a greater weight was received at shipping point and that 
the difference in weight was lost in transit through the 
fault or negligence of the carrier, and places upon the carrier 
the burden of proving the contrary or that the loss occurred 
from causes for which it was not responsible. 





Personal Notes 





R. D. Sangster, who has been transportation commissioner 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Commerce for five and one-half 
years, will go to the St. Louis Chamber as industrial commis- 
sioner March 1. His immediate duties will be to study the trans- 
portation and industrial situation in St. Louis and in the St. 
Louis industrial district, and to assist in the work immediately 
confronting the Chamber of formulating, adopting, and carrying 
out plans for increasing transportation and terminal facilities 
and creating additional industrial facilities. 

The Fernwood ' & Gulf Railroad Company announces that 
L. S. Rand is appointed assistant general freight and passenger 
agent, with headquarters at Fernwood, Miss. 

The Texarkana & Fort Smith Railway Company announces 
the following traffic department appointments: C. P. Hoch, gen- 
eral agent, New York, N. Y.; Henry Brown, general agent, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; B. A. Rogers, general agent, St. Louis, Mo.; J. M. Car- 
riere, general agent, New Orleans, La.; J. B. Blanton, general 
agent, Tulsa, Okla.; G. H. Dougherty, general agent, Dallas, 
Tex.; G. M. Riley, general agent, Houston, Tex.; C. M. Wilkin- 
son, general agent, San Antonio, Tex.; F. M. Manson, travel- 
ing freight agent, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Owing to the resignation of G. S. Maxwell, C. D. Mowen 
has been appointed a member of the Western Freight Traffic 
Committee. 

Charles D. Drayton, formerly attorney for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and for six years associate counsel with 
R. Walton Moore, representing the Associated Railways and 
Steamship Companies of. the Southeast in interstate commerce 
litigation, announces his present association with William W. 
Bride, formerly one of counsel for the United States in arbitra- 
tions with Great Britain. Mr. Drayton will continue to special- 
ize in matters before the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
Mr. Bride will devote his attention to international and depart- 
mental practice. 

J. C. Keller has been appointed commissioner of the Furni- 
ture Manufacturers’ Association of Evansville, Ind., in charge 
of traffic and other matters. 

Effective February 1, the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Rail- 
road will be placed under the jurisdiction of W. C. Hurst, who 
is appointed general manager, with headquarters at Spring- 
field, Ill. 

George P. Gwin of Ford Motor Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been appointed assistant traffic manager of the Torbensen Axle 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

Montgomery Ward & Co. announce the appointment of J. D. 
Collier, traffic manager of Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago 
plant, and R. M. Vowels, assistant traffic manager, Chicago 
plant. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


The new officers and directors of the Industrial Traffic Club 
of Buffalo are as follows: E. J. Sheridan, Lautz Bros. & Co., 
president; W. D. Sanderson, Washburn-Crosby Co., first vice- 
president; Henry Adema, White Pine Association, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., second vice-president; J. E. Wilson, Larkin Com- 
pany, third vice-president; W. J. McKibbin, Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Company, secretary; A. W. Kirton, Barcalo Mfg. Com- 
pany, treasurer. Directors—H. E. Burber, L. J. Burns, J. P. 
Daly, W. E. Howes, W. Guy Johnston, H. H. Marsales, Godfrey 
Morgan, Frank E. Williamson. 





The Toledo Transportation Club will give a dinner Satur- 
day evening, January 31, for E. A. Cassidy, who has resigned 
from the Overland and taken a position with the Owens Bottle 
Company, Charleston, W. Va. 


CONVENTION DATE CHANGED 


The Material Handling Machinery Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has changed the date of its convention at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, to February 26-27. Manufacturers 
from any part of the United States will be welcome, especially 
companies manufacturing overhead, locomotive, gantry cranes, 
hoists, winches, portable, gravity and power conveyors, indus- 
trial trucks, tractors and trailers, bulk handling machinery, 
elevators, and all forms of equipment and supplies used in the 
construction and operation of mechanical handling machinery. 








AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Our experience in operating our railways under government 
control ought to be sufficient to force the elimination of that 
entire amount,” said Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, in the 
Senate, referring to the estimate of $447,000,000 for the United 
States Shipping Board for 1921. Senator McCumber’s discussion 
related to governmental extravagances and the bill authorizing 
the Shipping Board to settle claims of wooden shipbuilders which 
the Senate passed. It was estimated that the Shipping Board 
will expend $15,000,000 in making these settlements. 

“The most shameful of all of our criminal extravagances 
have been the expenses of building our ships,” Senator McCum- 
ber said. “The government cannot operate them, private indi- 
viduals cannot purchase them at government cost and the whole 
scheme is to run the government into this new field of wild and 
extravagant paternalism.” 

Senator King, of Utah, interrupted to say that he understood 
the Shipping Board was attempting to dispose of government- 
owned ships. 

“They are attempting to dispose of them,” said Senator Mc- 
Cumber. “They cannot dispose of them at a sum approaching 
the fearful cost that they have placed upon them; and so they 
have proposed that they will count off a billion dollars in cost; 
but even after allowing a billion dollars reduction, the price is 
so much higher than that for which they can be constructed by 
private individuals that they are receiving no demand for them.” 

“T agree that something ought to be done toward a liquida- 
tion of this great federal agency,” said Senator King. “I know 
that the expenses incurred in the operation of these ships is 
wholly indefensible. I know, at least it is my information, that 
vessels are leased by the Shipping Board to some private persons 
who are operating their own ships, and that they so manipulate 
the operation of the government vessels so that the profitable 
cargoes are shipped in their own boats and the unprofitable ones 
in the boats of the government. The government suffers as it 
always will when it attempts to engage in activities which belong 
to private enterprise.” 

“We, of course,” said Senator McCumber, “cannot undo the 
evil extravagances which have heaped this enormous loss upon 
the government. What we can do, however, is to cut out any 
future extravagances. We do not need to make this extra ex- 
penditure of $447,000,000. We had better shut up our shop right 
now and stop this expense. The Shipping Board should be closed 
as quickly as the government can close it.” 


Before the Senate commerce committee, which is holding 
hearings on merchant marine legislation, A. F. Haines, vice- 
president and general manager of the Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany, urged the creation of a corporation such as that proposed 
in the Jones bill (See Traffic World, November 8, 1919, P. 1073). 
Under this bill the corporation would take over the ships and 
property of the Shipping Board and Emergency Fleet Corporation 
and gradually turn over this property to private interests. The 
corporation would exist for thirty years. 


In advocating passage of a bill along those lines, Mr. Haines 
said the Shipping Board should be an entirely separate body and 
that it should function along the lines originally intended in the 
way of regulating and controlling water transportation. He said 
that if the Ransdell bill (See Traffic World, January 10, P. 74) 
were passed the result would be the disappearance of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. The Ransdell bill provides for sale as soon 
as possible of all government-owned vessels to private owners. 


Mr. Haines said the Shipping Board should, as a regulating 
body, be vested with the enforcement of all laws, rules and regu- 
lations affecting shipping and operation, instead of dividing those 
responsibilities among the United’ States Steamboat Inspection 
Service, Bureau of Navigation, Treasury Department, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and the Immigration Depart- 
ment. 

B. S. Grosscup, attorney for the Pacific Steamship Company, 
also urged enactment of the Jones bill. He said legislation look- 
ing toward a permanent American maritime policy should be 
predicated on the following objects: 

“1. A fleet of ocean-bound ships sufficient in number, variety, 
style, size, speed, type and other conditions to enable the President 
to face military or economic emergency ‘with soft words but with 
a big stick,’ and in the meantime 

“2. To keep these ships operating in profitable trade for the 
benefit of all American business interests, making their operators 
a medium of trade development. 

“3. The fostering and ultimate creation of maritime com- 
panies whose shares shall be widely distributed, thereby giving 
to every citizen the chance to participate in the profits, if any 
profits shall result. 

“Ship owners are not asking Congress for legislation not con- 
ducive to the general welfare. They may differ and do differ 
concerning the details of policy which will be conducive to the 
primary objects to be attained. 

“The first step concerns the handling of the tonnage acquired 
as a result of war preparations. 
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“The Shipping Board on July 1 had under its jurisdiction 
about 600 steel cargo ships over 6,000 tons; between 6,000 and 3,000 
tons, about 450, and under 3,000 tons, 50. These figures have been 
materially changed by additions since. Twenty-six large combi- 
nation passenger and freight ships will soon be added. 

“Two bills are pending, the House Greene bill and the Senate 
Ransdell bill, requiring the forced sale of all these ships at world 
market prices within a short period of time, the ships over 6,000 
tons to remain under American registry, until released by the 
Shipping Board, those under to be free to go under foreign flags. 

“An opposite policy is provided by the bill of Senator Jones 
which creates the machinery that would enable all these vessels 
to remain under American registry and be used as a means, where 
needed, of building up pioneer trade routes, thus displacing for- 
eign tonnage in the carriage of merchandise and passengers and 
keeping in commission ready for emergencies a larger volume of 
American tonnage. 


“The forced sale plan will destroy all hope of building up new 
routes and the consequent employment of increased American 
tonnage. 


“Buyers will select for purchase only the most desirable ships 
and will put them on paying routes with the result that the junk 
will be left on the hands of the Shipping Board to be used in trade 
routes requiring the best vessels and some help besides to be sus- 
taining. 

“These pioner routes properly nursed and encouraged by the 
incentive of opportunity to establish a permanent business and 
ultimately ownership of the ships used in that route will be de- 
veloped by keen operators whose interest it will be to create new 
lines of trade by co-operation with American merchants and man- 
ufacturers. 

“The selling program provided in the bill of Senator Ransdell 
involves the loss to the American flag of more than 550 steel ships 
aggregating over 2,500,000 deadweight tons. These ships, ranging 
from 3,000 to 6,000 deadweight tons, are of inestimable value 
in the conduct of military operations. They were built to 
meet a military emergency. Movement of small cargoes from 
place to place and ships adapted in size to that movement in 
military operations would justify the maintenance of this fleet of 
small ships by direct appropriations. 

“But such direct appropriations are not at all necessary. Hun- 
dreds of this type of ship are in use all over the world. They fit 
into the coasting trade of every continent and are valuable feeders 
and distributors to the heavy cargo bearers. I am informed that 
upwards of 300 ships of this type are profitably employed on the 
coast of China and adjacent islands. 

“The operation of these ships under the American flag in- 
volves breaking into new fields and establishment of agencies in 
remote outlying ports communicating with central operating or- 
ganizations. No American can afford to buy these ships on a 
tonnage basis with a view to building up from the bottom this 
character of trade. Government aid in the form of nominal com- 
pensation for the use of the ships, and in some instances even free 
insurance will result in their being kept in use and maintained 
under the American flag at very little, if any, out-of-pocket expense. 
If the government wishes to maintain this fleet for military pur- 
poses, it must be willing to give private operators some compen- 
sation for the disadvantage of keeping the fleet under the Amer- 
ican flag, otherwise the fleet will surely go to foreigners who now 
have the organization to use it and whose cost of operation, less 
than cost under the American flag, will more than compensate for 
interest on the purchase price. Companies operating these small 
ships in different parts of the world will become valuable pro- 
moters of American trade. In order to make ships pay their 
agents will become commercial agents of manufacturers and mer- 
chants and constitute a force of American drummers and rooters 
in the remotest parts of the earth. If we wish to keep these 
small ships under the American flag, we must be willing to pay to 
American operators in some form sufficient to induce them to 
operate under the American flag. 

“It is proposed by the Green bill and the Ransdell bill to sell 
the steel freighters of more than 6,000 tons, something over 800 
in number, aggregating over 10,000 deadweight tons, at the world 
market price. It is presumed that as between contending bidders 
the highest offers will be accepted. It is provided that ships of 
this type shall remain under the American flag until released by 
the Shipping Board. They will be free to move in any trade which 
their purchasers will find the most profitable. 

“These ships have been built in many yards under varying 
conditions. They represent workmanship from the poorest to the 
best; are of varying speeds, horse-power and type. Appliances 
controlling the loading and discharging vary with the design 
which will affect cost of operation. Economy of operation and 
maintenance will be the important factor controlling the pur- 
chasers when these ships are offered on the auction block. ‘The 
most economical ships will be purchased and go upon the routes 
offering opportunities for immediate profit. The culls will be left 
to be operated by the Shipping Board on trade routes which the 
purchasers of the choice of the stock will pass up to the Shipping 
Board either to be abandoned to the foreigner or operated at an 
inevitable loss. Would not a Board of Government Managers hav- 
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ing a free hand and having in view the ultimate primary purpose 
of operating in the world trade, as far as possible American bot- 
toms to the exclusion of foreign bottoms, begin at the other end? 

“Assuming that weak but potential trade routes ought to be 
huilt up to the end that a maximum of American tonnage may be 
maintained in use for military emergencies, and in the meantime 
employed for the benefit of American merchants and manufac- 
turers, is not the reasonable procedure to select out of the existing 
unculled stock of ships those peculiarly adapted to this work of 
development, keeping sufficient in reserve for future development, 
and then sell the balance to purchasers at a price that can be 
agreed upon, reserving always the condition that they shall re- 
main under the American flag and be maintained ready for the 
defense of America in case of an emergency. The proposal to 
make a forced sale clean-up ignores the tonnage on hand as the 
most acceptable form of government assistance to American ship- 
ping. Choice routes and developed trade can be operated under 
the American flag on much more favorable terms than the pioneer 
and lean routes. If you expect private operators to work the 
poorer fields of trade, you must sell them choice ships on terms 
and at a price which will enable them to engage in that field of 
endeavor. You must make the poorer field as attractive as the 
one which is fertile, or otherwise the fight will be for possession 
of the fertile field and the poor one will go uncultivated. 

“In my opinion the plan of Senator Jones to create a non- 
political federal corporation, completely separated from the Ship- 
ping Board, will best accomplish the primary purpose of a maxi- 
mum passenger and cargo fleet under the American flag. The out- 
standing features of this bill are: 


“Separation of the ownership of government vessels from the 
Shipping Board whose function as a regulatory body is to treat all 
operators and owners alike. It is too much to expect a regulatory 
body to control with an impartial hand the property under its own 
jurisdiction and the property for which it is in no way responsible 
—to represent the public in the regulation of privately owned 
property and represent both the public and itself in the regula- 
tion of government-owned property. That there should be an 
impartial regulatory body representing the public in the carrying 
trade under the American flag is conceded, but as a regulatory 
body it should not be interested in the inevitable contest which 
will arise between operators of privately owned and government- 
owned ships. 

“The Jones plan of turning the government-owned ships over 
to a corporation will afford the opportunity to carefully work out 
a permanent plan of development of a maximum merchant fleet. 
The bill contemplates the employment of service on both the 
mechanical and business side with freedom to fix compensation 
sufficient to secure the best training available. 

“The bill contemplates a board of directors selected from suc- 
cessful men in the different walks of life and from different parts 
of the country without substantial compensation other than nec- 
essary expenses. This feature will exclude place-seekers and will 
make available to the appointing power successful men who can 
afford to serve because it will not deprive them of their ordinary 
avocations and men who cannot afford to decline to serve because 
of considerations of patriotism. 


“This committee and other members of Congress cannot ex- 
pect to receive from voluntary and interésted witnesses an im- 
partial view from every angle of this complicated subject. Strive 
as we will to be impartial, we cannot get away from our private 
interests. The contemplated board will have the advice of skilled, 
impartial and disinterested experts. 


“The present government-owned fleet is merely the nucleus 
around which, under proper authority delegated to the board of 
directors of the proposed corporation, a completed, roundly devel- 
oped fleet of ships will result. This bill turns over the present 
ships to the proposed corporation, gives to its management discre- 
tion to select those to be sold; to select those which will be held 
for future sale, and in the meantine used to develop weak routes; 
to offer inducements for the development of unoccupied fields and 
for crowding into fields now occupied by foreign tonnage; to pro- 
vide conditions of purchase by private negotiation which will 
place upon purchasers of vessels for attractive routes the obliga- 
tion of operating the outlying and undesirable fields, which are 
undesirable from the standpoint of the steamship operator but 
desirable from the standpoint of the American business man. It 
is impossible for Congress to lay down a hard and fast rule for 
the disposition of the present fleet. The most it can do is to 
define a policy. That policy is intelligently and amply expressed 
in the preamble of the bill. 

“The Jones corporation bill provides that the revenues from 
the present fleet may be used in the development of new routes 
and in the building of vessels to meet the requirements of trade 
under existing conditions and new conditions which shall arise 
under the influence of business enterprise and inventive talent. 
Ships now in use will not only depreciate physically but will be- 
come commercially obsolete. A wideawake government should see 
to it that its carrying vessels are always equal to the best. The 
hation which neglects this duty is a sluggard and falls behind in 
the race for primacy. 

“The people of this country are quite willing that the expen- 
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ditures imposed upon them to meet the exigencies of the late war 
shall be used, if used intelligently, as an aid to placing this coun- 
try in the front rank of commercial nations. 


“If there is anything that humiliates the ordinary American 
citizen, it is the feeling that his country is behind. It is a legiti- 
mate aspiration to excel and patriotic feeling and patriotic enthu- 
siasm is stimulated by the pride in success, and success means 
first place. It is the chief merit of this Jones plan that it con- 
templates movement forward reaching out with a clear vision to 
an attainable object, and it initiates a plan by means of which 
that object can be attained. 


“This corporation plan will permit in its evolution the for- 
mation of numberless privately owned and privately operated 
corporations to take over undeveloped routes. No more efficient 
stimulant to commercial genius can be offered than a shipping en- 
terprise created and built up through the effort and genius of its 
promoters. Such an enterprise casts upon its promoters risks of 
loss for which there should be compensating possibilities of gain. 
Legitimate possibilities of gain in prospect, in which the public 
shall be invited to share, will result in popularizing the owner- 
ship and operation of maritime property, just as it is popularized 
in England, Norway, Sweden, Holland and prior to the war was 
becoming popularized in Gemany and France. 

“No act of Congress should attempt to fetter the corporate 
body whose duty it shall be.to develop America’s merchant ma- 
rine with any network of rules and regulations, of mandates to 
do and injunctions not to do. The freer the management can 
be left responsible to the public opinion of America for results, 
the better. 

“It is up to you to provide the machinery. If you do, Amer- 
ican genius and enterprise will do the balance. 

“Coming from a pioneer country developed by pioneers, my 
plea is that you shall not abandon the policy of developing an 
efficient stalwart merchant marine; that you shall not stop with 
using the present fleet but shall provide by legislation such 
means as will enable executives to add to it; that you shall have 
a vision of placing America at the head of the world’s commercial 
powers; that the citizenship of this country shall become finan- 
cially interested and derive a share of the profit to be made out 
of this great branch of indsutry. 

“England began the upbuilding of its great ocean-borne fleet 
by discriminatory laws in favor of English sailors and shipown- 
ers, thereby displacing the tonnage controlled by Italian cities for 
centuries before. England has nurtured her fleet during the cen- 
turies since. She has subsidized by mail contracts, by loans, by 
discriminatory duties and privileges, by educating seamen at 
public expense and sundry other ways. 

“Germany, prior to the war, was on the high road to primacy 
in the carrying trade, by means of discriminatory rates on Ger- 
man railroads and canals; government loans to shipping com- 
panies and through subsidies. 


“Japan, the young giant of the Pacific, is stimulating her 
merchant marine shipping by every form of favoritism consist- 
ent with treaty obligations. Most of the foreign countries have 
navigation laws, seamen’s acts and equipment acts much more 
favorable to the operating companies than American vessels en- 
joy. If you are going to engage American capital and American 
enterprise in this business you must offer some inducement cor- 
responding to the disadvantage of operating under the American 
flag. It is my deliberate opinion that if you will provide for the 
direction of this business without harassing limitations and 
commands by a board of eminent American citizens there is every 
reasonable hope of America taking the foremost place in the car- 
rying trade of the world without further subsidy or expense than 
the use of the present government fleet, and if this vision can be 
realized the American people will feel amply repaid even though 
not a dollar shall be recovered into the treasury in consideration 
of the use of the money already expended.” 


H. Sumner Myrick, representing the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, testified this week before the Senate com- 
mrce committee relative to merchant marine legislation. Mr. 
Myrick submitted the referendum taken recently by the 
Chamber on questions relating to the United States Shipping 
Board and the merchant marine. (See The Traffic World, 
January 10, page 74.) 

Limited government aid, Mr. Myrick believed, might be 
necessary to develop an American merchant marine, but he 
was of the opinion that an out-and-out subsidy was not neces- 
sary. He did not favor the plan provided for in the Jones bill. 

“I am in favor of some sort of government aid where it is 
necessary,” said he, “but I do not feel that American ship 
operators should depend on the government. They should go 
forth on their own initiative and try to work out their prob- 
lems, and then if they needed government aid from time to 
time it could be given to them.” 

Mr. Myrick urged the sale of government vessels to Amer- 
icans as soon as possible, for cash or on terms of 25 per cent 
cash and the balance in twenty years, at 41%4 per cent interest. 


“The government would hold a mortgage on each vessel until 


paid for, under Mr. Myrick’s plan. It was his belief that there 
was plenty of capital in the United States for investment in 
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ships and that this capital would become available as soon as 
Congress declared a general policy of supporting a privately 
owned and operated merchant marine. 

Mr. Myrick said the ship of the future would be the com- 
bined passenger and cargo-carrying type. 

George E. Smith, chairman of the legislative committee of 
the American Manufacturers’ Export Association, before the 
Senate commerce committee, January 28, said that American 
shipowners could compete with all foreign shipowners success- 
fully under private ownership and operation of an American 
merchant marine and without government aid in the form of a 
subsidy. 

Mr. Smith said he feared that excessive ocean rates would 
interfere with the development of American commerce, but that 
if the American merchant marine were privately owned and 
operated he was confident that American operators could meet 
foreign competition and keep rates down. He said the govern- 
ment’ ships should be put in the hands of private capital and 
that the public should be encouraged to invest in shipping securi- 
ties as they had in railroad securities. 

“Do you believe American shipowners could successfully 
compete with Great Britain?” asked Chairman Jones. 

Mr. Smith replied that they could. 


SHIPPING TO SOUTH AMERICA 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Development of adequate shipping service between the 
United States and South America was discussed by John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the United States Shipping Board, in an 
address January 19 before the Pan-American Congress in Wash- 
ington. He spoke as follows: 

“The Shipping Board has felt, and now feels, the keenest 
interest in bringing South America so close to the United States 
that we may shake hands almost daily, and we keenly realize 
that this can only be done by ships, and more ships. Indeed, 
the great desire of the Shipping Board to inaugurate and estab- 
lish an adequate service to the important cities of South Amer- 
ica has sometimes manifested itself in an optimism which the 
cold logic of fact has not justified. 

“This has not always been the fault of the Shipping Board. 
For instance, our great desire inspired Chairman Hurley to 
plan the inauguration of this service by sending the Mount Ver- 
non to South America with a passenger list of representative 
business men. It was then assumed that the Mount Vefnon and 
other ships would speedily be delivered to the Shipping Board 
for use. In this we were disappointed. The Mount Vernon is 
still in the possession of the War Department and is out on 
the Pacific, and the government has found it necessary to retain 
th use of others of these ships for a much longer time than 
was then supposed necessary. 

“You, of course, know that prior to our entrance in the war 
in April, 1917, we had few ships, few shipyards, and only a 
small number of people in the business of shipping, and I am 
certain you will be interested to know our actual progress since 
then, for, by our actual accomplishment we can best show you 
that, while we have been slow in starting, you can confidently 
rely on the fact that when the United States enters upon the 
business of shipping as it now has, it will go forward and estab- 
lish a permanent merchant marine service. 

“In April, 1917, there were in the United States only sixty- 
one shipyards with 234 ways in which vessels of 3,500 dead- 
weight tons could be constructed. In November, 1918, when 
the armistice was signed, this number had increased to 223 
yards with 1,099 ways. 

“In 1917 the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation launched 106 ships, totaling 708,970 deadweight 
tons. Of these it delivered complete forty-nine vessels amount- 
ing to 302,116 deadweight tons. In 1918 the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation launched 812 ships amounting to 4,244,126 dead- 
weight tons, and delivered to the Shipping Board 532 of these 
ships completed, representing a tonnage of 3,026,006 deadweight. 
In 1919 we have launched 1,065 ships, representing 5,982,277 
deadweight tons, and actually delivered 1,181 ships with a ton- 
nage of 6,385,123 deadweight. There remains of the war con- 
struction program, 534 ships of 3,661,767 deadweight tons. These 
will be completed and delivered during 1920. 


“Besides this, we purchased or contracted with Japan for 
the building of forty-five ships of 372,023 deadweight tons. The 
total of these Japanese ships actually received and in service 
is eighteen, or 148,323 deadweight tons. 

“These activities and the taking over of German and Aus- 
trian cargo tonnage have given the United States 8,700,917 dead- 
weight tons of steel ships, 1,799,123 deadweight tons of wooden 
ships, 63,000 deadweight tons of composite and 10,000 tons of 
concrete ships, a total tonnage of 10,573,040 deadweight, exclud- 
ing the 3,661,767 tons to be completed in 1920. 

“We have lost, reconveyed to former owners or sold 194 
ships representing 1,274,371 deadweight tonnage. 
ships now in operation we will sell for use by foreign flags, but 
the fleet as a whole, representing 1,688 ships of 9,298,668 dead- 
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weight tons, will be operated under the United States flag as a 
permanent merchant marine, and will be available to serve the 
trade routes to South America and other countries. 

“The demand for ships to win’ the war—ships to carry men 
and food to Europe—was so imperative, and so pressing, that 
passenger ships, as such, were not considered. Questions of 
this kind, however important, were compelled to wait. 

“The result is we have much less passenger tonnage than 
we need, and much less than we would have had had our fleet 
been built under peace conditions. 

“It is not, of course, possible to inaugurate a passenger 
service to South America without an adequate number of pas- 
senger ships. 

“We are building twenty-six new passenger ships for deliv- 
ery this spring. The war and navy departments have turned 
over to us twenty-seven ex-German passenger ships, but these 
having been made into troop ships are not in condition to be 
used for passenger service until reconditioned. The first of 
these was the Moccasin, a small ship of only 4,630 deadweight 
tons. This was immediately placed under contract for service, 
is now completed, and on its way to South America, and will 
be followed by other and larger ships as fast_as they can be 
made ready for service. 

“You doubtless wonder why we inaugurate our South Amer- 
ican service with so small and a modest beginning. You now 
understand that this was not so much due to our modesty as to 
the fact that we could not do better in the present circum- 
stances. 

“Our present plans for the passenger service to the east 
coast of South America are: 

“Five steamers, maintaining a two-weekly service between 
New York, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 

“South-bound, these vessels will proceed directly to Rio de 
Janeiro. North-bound they will call at St. Thomas for fuel. The 
five vessels selected for this service are all ex-German steamers 
of fifteen knots speed—the Aeolus, Huron, Pocahontas, Dekalb 
and Princess Matoika. The Huron, Dekalb and Aeolus have 
been returned from the army and are now being reconditioned. 
The Huron is expected to be ready for service in April, and the 
Dekalb and Aeolus in May. The Princess Matoika and the 
Pocahontas will be returned from the army shortly. They are 
all being completely remodeled, and will be converted to burn 
fuel oil. Their accommodations will be first-class in every re- 
spect, and part of their cargo holds will be refrigerated to care 
for the movement of perishable products. 

“The board regards the passenger service to South America 
as of paramount importance, and, pending the reconditioning 
of the five steamers mentioned above, is doing what it can to 
provide a temporary service. The Moccasin, a 12% knot ship, 
sailed from New York December 29. The Callao will follow 
early in March, and it is hoped to secure temporary use of one 
of the vessels now in the army transport service to fill the gap 
and maintain, for the present at least, a monthly sailing. It is 
recognized that vessels of the Moccasin and Callao type are 
not suitable for this service, but it semed to us wise to begin 
by even a temporary expedient. Our friends would at least 
know we are thinking of them. 

“For the calendar. year of 1919, 100 shipping board steam- 
ers were dispatched from United States ports to Brazil carrying 
a total of 444,400 tons of cargo. To the River Plate, 129 steam- 
ers with 689,600 tons of cargo. Of these steamers twénty-one 
proceeded from the Plate to Europe on their homeward voyages 
carrying approximately 160,000 tons of cargo and the remainder 
to the United States with homeward cargoes totaling 583,000 
tons. We are planning to inaugurate a regular monthly service 
between River Plate, Antwerp and other European ports in 
February, and will place on this run refrigerated cargo capable 
of lifting approximately 3,000 tons of frozen beef, loading such 
general cargo as may be available. 

“Further, cargo steamers will be added to this service from 
time to time, there being an ample reserve to care for cargo 
offerings. 

“Following its policy of encouraging established American 
steamship companies rather than competing with them, the 
board will place in service under the management of Messrs. 
W. R. Grace & Co., the Santa Theresa and the Santa Elisa, 
both 13-knot ships, now reconditioning after release from army 
service. These, together with the Santa Luisa and the Santa 
Ana now operated by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., are combina- 
tion freight and passenger vessels built especially for this trade. 
They will call at Callao, Africa, Iquipue, Valparaiso, and will 
furnish a sailing every two weeks from New York. A sister 
ship, the Santa Leonora, still in the army service, will be added 
to these as soon as possible. 

“During the calendar year 1919, sixty-two shipping board 
steamers loaded from United States ports to the west coast, 
carrying 179,000 tons southbound and 196,000 tons northbound. 
Such additional cargo steamers as this business requires will be 
allocated as needed. 

“We are asked why we do not allocate the ocean grey- 
hounds like the Leviathan to this service. 

“There are certain physical difficulties, such as the fact 
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that at Rio the depth of water is only twenty-six feet, that 
make this impossible. Our friends from South America will 
know from this frank statement that if our own ability to supply 
this service could keep pace with our desire, they would have 
nothing to desire, and if they have any suggestions which they 
desire to have us consider, they will find the members of the 
shipping board receptive and appreciative. 

“The question of national policy involved in the ownership 
and operation of passenger and cargo steamers constituting a 
merchant marine is one now occupying the earnest attention of 
the President and the Congress. 

“It is hoped that the merchant marine may be owned and 
operated by private persons and corporations rather than by the 
government. As a step in this direction, we have advertised 
for sale thirty of our ex-German passenger vessels, and if these 
are sold we hope to follow this by the sale of our remaining 
passenger vessels. 

“This, however, will not affect the shipping program which 
is here discussed. It is provided that the ships, if sold, are to 
be sold with reference to the particular routes selected and 
assigned by the shipping board, and whether we sell the ships 
to private persons or operate them by the board, the service 
here indicated will be carried out, and the board will see to it 
that the growing needs of South America are served by the 
United States.” 


PACKING FOR EXPORT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The need for American exporters to follow shipping instruc- 
tions sent by their customers in foreign countries, particularly as 
to packing, is stressed in recent reports made to the United States 
Shipping Board by its supercargoes. 

“It is generally conceded,” said a Shipping Board official 
in the division of operation, “both at home and abroad, that bad 
packing of American goods does more to lose trade for the United 
States and to prevent the acquisition of new trade than almost 
any other factor. The instances where American goods are in- 
ferior to those offered by other countries are very few when 
contrasted to the many instances of bad packing, and it can be 
positively stated that bad packing is the greatest candicap to our 
trade expansion which the American merchant has to overcome. 

“No doubt all American merchants feel a sort of a collective 
responsibility for this evil, but it is questionable whether any of 
them feel an individual responsibility, or that the particular 
goods which they are shipping abroad are improperly packed 
and are injuring the prospects of future sales. 

“Much has been said and much has been written in an im- 
personal way on this subject, and no doubt great strides toward 
overcoming the evil have been made during the last few years, 
but judging from the numerous reports received on the subject 
of bad packing it appears the practice still exists to such an 
extent as to be a positive menace to the retention of the trade 
we already have and a barrier to the further expansion of our 
commerce. 

“Bad packing of American goods has been followed so con- 
sistently by American exporters, and the practice has extended 
over such a long period of time that it has become generally 
known both at home and abroad and is used as a talking and 
selling point by our competitors. The quickest and most effective 
way to offset this condition is to initiate a vigorous campaign 
against bad packing for export; to bring forcibly to the minds 
of the offenders a realization of their own individual responsi- 
bility and to follow explicitly instructions contained in orders, 
and to adopt methods of strong packing (even exaggerated meth- 
ods if necessary) which will in themselves be such an obvious 
contrast to the methods formerly employed as to leave in the 
Minds of those handling our goods in any capacity the lasting 
impression that the old methods have been abandoned and that 
lew and adequate methods have been adopted. A continuance 
of the present bad practices in the packing of American goods 
for export can have but one result—commercial suicide.” 

The following excerpts from reports made to the Shipping 
Board by its supercargoes and reports by American consuls in 
regard to faulty packing were cited by this official: 

“Cartagena, Colombia: Care should be taken to follow in- 
Structions usually sent by the firms here when ordering goods. 
If for interior points where shipments will probably have to 
'Tavel by canoe and muleback, packages should be in accordance. 
Waterproofing should always be used. Packing and containers 
should be as light as possible but strong. Heavy and bulky pack- 
ages are difficult to handle in this port owing to the simple faci- 
ities for unloading.” 


“Puerto Colombia, Colombia: Packing should be as light as 
bossible consistent with strength, and packages requiring interior 
Wansportation should be small. Packing directions on orders 
should be scrupulously followed.” 

“Rio De Janerio, Brazil: Inadequate and poor packing is 
another cause of financial loss. The exporters seem to lose sight 





of the fact that goods coming this distance are considerably han- 
dled under many adverse conditions before they finally reach 
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their destination. Many of the case goods are packed in the same 
manner as those which travel overland in our own country. Rail- 
way facilities here are of an entirely different type than our own 
and often case goods must be entirely repacked in order to meet 
the overland transportation requirements and conditions. As a 
result of this negligence considerable loss results through goods 
being stolen or damaged by careless and indifferent handling 
methods.” 

“Pernambuco, Brazil: The English are careful and 
particular and send their customers exactly what their orders . 
call for, not only as to quality and number, but also in the man- 
ner in which the customer wants it. For instance, an American 
pen concern secured an order for a consignment of pens. The 
order called for these pens being shipped in pasteboard boxes. 
The American concern in all probability desiring to do a little 
better than the order called for—shipped them out in tin boxes 
and this was unfortunate, for the boxes rusted and so did the 
pens, and, of course, the customer was considerably put out. He 
knew what he wanted when he ordered the pens in pasteboard 
boxes; was on the ground and knew the peculiarities of the cli- 
mate, etc., and was at a loss to understand why his order was not 
complied with as it was given. There are other cases of this 
nature and there are some which result from absolute careless- 
ness, such as the wrong parts of machinery being shipped out or 
some of the parts left out of a shipment rendering the machine 
useless until the missing parts can be sent down by a later ship.” 

“Para, Brazil: Our packing still continues to leave much to 
be desired and some of our shippers, it would seem, have an idea 
that their immense, heavy packages are carried around in trays, 
judging by the weak and insufficient way in which they pack it. 
The result of all this is that more than one user has complained 
and has frankly stated that unless there is a quick remedy their 
orders will be diverted to Europe as soon as it is possible to 
do so.” 

“Bahia, Brazil: Many complaints are made by the con- 
signees here of the manner in which Americans pack their goods. 
The fault has been plainly shown in many instances, particularly 
in shipments of soap and kerosene. The boxes are made of such 
light wood and are so poorly nailed together that they crush of 
their own weight in ship’s slings while being unloaded. An 
effort should be made by shippers to make all cases at an exact 
weight, that is, by 10 kilos fractions. Charges are made on the 
basis of 50 kilos and 10 kilos fraction thereof. Any part of a 
10 kilos fraction pays the full charge as a 10 kilos weight. The 
amount that could be saved by making cases to meet this require- 
ment, especially in large shipments, would be well worth the 
effort.” 

Representatives of American business concerns at Manila, 
Shanghai and other Far East ports recently took photographs of 
shipments of goods received at those ports to show the condition 
of the packing when destination was reached. These photo- 
graphs are being sent to Chambers of Commerce throughout the 
country and to the Shipping Board, and show packing cases 
broken in many pieces. In one instance kegs containing nuts 
were shattered. It is also pointed out that American shippers 
are not careful in marking shipments in such way that they can 
be identified at the end of the voyage. One shipper sent a dozen 
heavy hydraulic iron jacks, weighing ninety to a hundred pounds 
each, in a three-quarter-inch fiber box. When this shipment ar- 
rived, several of the jacks were missing, and the box was badly 
mutilated and could not be identified. 

It is pointed out that containers which would prove to be 
ample protection for shipments moving solely by rail in the 
United States will not withstand the rough handling and usage 
given shipments of goods to ports on the other side of the world. 

The point is also made that aside from the reputation which 
the American exporter enjoys (?) in foreign countries in regard 
to his methods of packing goods, the actual losses because of bad 
packing runs into the hundreds of millions annually. 


WANTS OF SOUTHERN PORTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 

Eighty delegates representing the Midwest-Gulf-South At- 
lantic Foreign Trade and Transportation Committee, which was 
organized for the purpose of securing adjustment of export and 
import rates on an equalized basis with New York and the 
allocation of United States Shipping Board vessels to Gulf and 
South Atlantic ports, appeared before the Senate commerce 
committee, January 27, and submitted the following recommen- 
dations: 

“That there shall not be any mandatory legislation enacted 
by Congress which will compel the Shipping Board to dispose 
of its merchant fleet until such trade routes as our national 
interests may require have been permanently established. 

“That the Shipping Board’s shipbuilding program covering 
vessels suitable for commercial use, including passenger ves- 
sels, colliers for transportation of commercial coal, and tankers, 
be continued until a well balanced fleet is completed. 

‘““vhat the Shipping Board shall have a period of ten years 
in which to perfect this policy. 

“That ultimately the United States merchant marine be both 
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owned and operated exclusively by private firms and individuals 
—citizens of the United States.” 

In a brief submitted to the Senate committee, the delegates 
said: . 

“We have brought before you a delegation whose represen- 
tatives come from twenty-four states of the Union, whose in- 
terests are identical; whose thought on this great subject is 
the same. 

“The soundness of our views in regard to the need of the 
extra outlets to the sea and new trade routes has been recog- 
nized by the Railroad Administration in the establishment of 
export rates to the South Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

“We champion the cause of the middle west, every southern 
state, and are supported in great measure by the Pacific coast 
states; in full measure by several so-called North Atlantic 
ports; in some measure by the individuals and certain organiza- 
tions of the city of New York. 

“We, as a committee—these delegates before you, the com- 
mercial organization composed of the representative commer- 
cial, industrial and professional life of this great territory, 
which produces more than sixty per cent of the products of 
forest, field, farm and mine, and more than fifty per cent of the 
manufactures of the United States—seek, aye demand, that a 
definite world trade policy be firmly established by the govern- 
ment; a policy that will benefit all the people; that will give 
no more to one than to the other; a policy which will create, 
not destroy; a policy that will give us a 100 per cent American 
merchant marine, with no single mark of foreign connection 
on its flag. 

“No question of government ownership is involved. Fur- 
thermore, it is not a question of public and private ownership, 
but it is a question of whether our merchant marine shall be 
owned by American or alien interests. 

“That is the danger confronting us and you add to that 
danger by forcing the immediate sale of our ships. You can’t 
establish an American merchant marine overnight. You cannot 
do it in a year nor in two years with government aid. And, 
moreover, you are not going to establish a real American mer- 
chant marine if our ships are under private control or owner- 
ship in fifty years, unless the govenment gets back of the 
proposition.” 

Among those who addressed the committee were John W. 
Thomas, vice-president Great Lakes Trust Company, represent- 
ing Chicago Association of Commerce; James B. Morrow, man- 
ager foreign trade department, Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce; J. A. Morgan, manager traffic department, Houston 
Chamber of Commerce; Mathew Hale, president South Atlantic 
Maritime Corporation, representing Wilmington Chamber of 
Commerce. 

At a dinner at the New Willard Hotel on the night of Jan- 
uary 27 at which members of Congress were guests, addresses 
were made by Mr. Morrow, Chairman Payne of the Shipping 
Board; William A. Wimbish, of Atlanta; H. H. Haines, of Gal- 
veston; Mr. Thomas; Senator Smith, of Georgia; Senator Gore, 
of Oklahoma, and Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana; R. L. Mc- 
Kellar, foreign freight manager, Souther Railway, representing 
the Louisville Chamber of Commerce. 


The states represented by the foreign trade and transporta- 
tion committee are: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, In- 
diana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, Texas, Virginia and Wisconsin. 


LUMBER EXPORT RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Vigorous representations were made to the Railroad Admin- 
istration January 28 for a readjustment of the lumber export 
rate structure in the Southeast and Southwest by representa- 
tives of practically every state south of the Ohio, Potomac and 
Missouri rivers. They asked, instead of the adjustment pro- 
posed by the Railroad Administration, that that organization 
direct its traffic committees to publish tariffs based on the ex- 
port rates in effect prior to June 25, 1918, and add thereto in- 
creases of 25 per cent, observing 5 cents as the maximum 
increase. 

These representations were made to Rice D. Lincoln and 
N. B. Wright, the Atlantic.chairman of the Southern Freight 
Traffic Committee, representing Director Chambers, and C. B. 
Stafford and W. V. Hardie, representing Director Thelen. The 
conference was called when the lumber interests learned that 
it was proposed to readjust export rates on lumber from pro- 
ducing territory west of the Mississippi River, in what is com- 
monly known as the yellow pine blanket, to the ports, on a 
basis unlike that which has been tentatively agreed on for the 
territory east of the Mississippi River. In the latter area, the 
proposal was to bring all the export rates on lumber up to the 
basis of the domestic rates, from the mills to the ports. West 
of the river, the proposal was to establish export rates at least 
25 per cent higher, observing 5 cent as the maximum increase 
over those in effect June 24, 1918, but not up to the level of the 
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domestic rate from the mills to the ports. Mr. Lincoln ex- 
plained that it would not be feasible to bring the rates in the 
west side territory up to the domestic level because, in that 
territory, are to be found domestic rates to the ports as much 
as 200 per cent greater than the old export rates. In the terri- 
tory west of the river there are, practically speaking, no mills 
at the ports, hence the domestic rates in effect prior to the 
operative date of General Order No. 28 were without significance 
to the lumber producers. Their shipments to the ports for 
domestic consumption were in comparatively negligible quin- 
tities. East of the river the situation was the reverse. At mauy 
of the ports there are big mills sawing logs into lumber for 
both domestic and export trade. 

The conference of the lumbermen with the representatives 
of the Railroad Administration was under the management of 
A. G. T. Moore, traffic manager for the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion. Mr. Moore submitted an immense volume of statistical 
data in support of his fundamental proposition that there should 
be export rates made without regard to the domestic rates. 

The fundamental proposition was that export rates should 
be established with a view to enabling American lumbermen 
to compete with foreign lumbermen in neutral or competitive 
markets. The lumber interests contended that-prior to the war 
export rates were made, not with a view to a definite relation- 
ship with the domestic rates, but wholly with the view to ena- 
bling the American lumber producer to compete with rivals in 
markets that could be reached by both the foreign and American 
producer, if the latter received rates for the haul from the mill 
to the port this would produce a through charge no greaier 
than that borne by the foreign competitor. 

One of the Moore exhibits showed that the exportation of 
southern yellow pine in the normal period prior to the war was 
about 1,200,000,000 feet. In 1918 that volume had fallen to 
160,000,000 feet. Last year there was some recovery and the 
total of exports went up to 437,000,000 feet. That volume, how- 
ever, unless greatly increased, will have the result of putting 
a blight on the American industry, the like of which has never 
been known, although American lumber operations, at times, 
have known most distressing conditions, it was pointed out. 

Much of the material placed before the committee was 
designed to support the proposition that export rates should be 
made almost wholly on the theory that it was necessary to put 
the American lumbermen into foreign markets on terms of 
equality with competitors at home in the markets under consid- 
eration, and in competition with producers who are also foreign 
to the markets in question. 


Guy M. Freer and C. J. Austin, representing the export com- 
mittee of the National Industrial Traffic League, supported the 
representations of the lumber interests. That was unusual, but 
Mr. Freer said that the League had always felt free to express 
views on rate adjustment propositions in which the big question 
was one of policy for the good of the whole country as distin- 
guished from the interest of a particular section or a particular 
interest. Mr. Freer read into the record the resolution on the 
subject of export rates adopted by the League at its New 
Orleans meeting. 


Those in attendance on the conference were: J. L. Boyd, 
Orange, Tex., representing the Lutcher-Moore Lumber Co., and 
Southern Cypress Association; Thos. E. Grady, Savannah (Ga.) 
Board of Trade, Southern Traffic League and Georgia-Florida 
Sawmill Association; A. G. T. Moore and P. A. Jordan, South- 
ern Pine Association; A. A. Adams, Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
and Jordan River Lumber Co.; H. S. l’Hommedieu, Southwest- 
ern Traffic League, Texas Industrial Traffic League and Orange 
Chamber of Commerce; W. Q. Church, W. P. Pickering Lumber 
Company; W. T. Hancock, Kirby Lumber Company, Houston, 
Tex.; L. M. Shepardson, Pascagoula Chamber of Commerce; 
H. C. Calbreath, Tampa, Inter-Ocean Steamship Company; F. 
M. Wrenshaw, Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce; R. A. Davis, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co.; R. G. Simmons, Forest Service; Guy M. 
Freer and C. J. Austin, National Industrial Traffic League; H. H. 
Haines, Galveston (Tex.) interests; Carl Giessow, New Orleans 
Joint Traffic Bureau; J. M. Nelson, Jacksonville, Southern 
Traffic League; H. F. Neasman, Charleston, S. C.; C. E. Elm- 
quist, Northern and Western Pine Associations, and Frank 
Carnahan, Traffic Secretary, National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. 


PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


(The Panama Canal Record) 


More ships passed through the canal during the month of 
December, 1919, than in any preceding month and new records 
were established for net tonnage, tolls and cargo. A total of 
281 ocean-going ships made the transit, with an aggregate net 
tonnage of 957,109 plus 12,875 displacement tons, and a total 
cargo of 953,901 tons. The commercial ships numbered 261, 
of 916,956 net tons, with 931,203 tons of cargo, and the United 
States government ships numbered 20, of 40,153 net and 12,875 
displacement tons, carrying 22,698 tons of coal and supplies. 
The total tolls collected amounted to $891,375.70, of which $445,- 
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541.58 was on traffic bound from Atlantic to Pacific and $442,- 
834.12 on that from Pacific to Atlantic. 

The month of greatest commercial traffic previous to this 
was May, 1918, with 200 ships of 664,827 net tons, carrying 775,- 
357 tons of cargo, and the month of the greatest number of 
ships, commercial and government combined, prior to December, 
was July, 1919, with 234 ships. Further comparisons are afforded 
by the tabulated statements in this issue. 

First German Vessels Through the Canal 

The first ocean-going German vessels to pass through the 
canal under the German fiag, were the tugs Einigkeit and Schelde, 
which made the transit from Atlantic to Pacific on January 2, 
on their way from Hamburg to Valparaiso. They were manned 
by British crews and traveling under orders of the British 
Admiralty, and are to tow disabled ex-German vessels from 
Valparaiso to Liverpool for overhauling. 

Prior to the passage of these tugs the only vessel to have 
passed through the canal under the German flag was the launch 
Germania, of 5 tons, net, which made the transit from Cristobal, 
where 4 ships of the Hamburg-American Line were interned, 
to Balboa, on February 19, 1915. 


Record Traffic in 1919 


Traffic through the canal during the calendar year 1919 ex- 
ceeded that in any previous year. 

The total number of ocean-going vessels making the transit 
in 1919 was 2,394, as compared with 2,233 in 1918; 2,081 in 
1917; 1,278 in 1916; 1,171 in 1915; and 357 for the 4% months 
from August 15, 1914, the date of the opening of the canal, to 
the end of the year 1914. The grand total to January 1, 1920, 
was 9,514 vessels. 

The foregoing figures include ships in commercial ‘service 
and vessels of the United States government, exclusive of those 
in the service of the Panama Canal. The government ships 
were practically all vessels of the navy and army, with a few 
belonging to other departments of the government, such as the 
Coast Survey and the Bureau of Fisheries. Shipping Board 
ships pay tolls and are otherwise handled as commercial ships. 
“Commercial” ships, in the sense of this classification, include 
merchantmen in commercial service and the transports or naval 
vessels of other nations, as well as yachts—everything, in short, 
contributing to the traffic of the canal other than United States 
government ships. 

The vessels in government service have amounted to 7 per 
cent of the commercial ships, or 6.6 per cent of the total num- 
ber of vessels. Their net tonnage, plus one-third of the dis- 
placement of those not measured for net tonnage, which is con- 
sidered to give a fair equivalent in terms of net tonnage, has 
amounted to slightly less than 4 per cent of the aggregate net 
tonnage. The cargo carried on them, principally coal, ordnance, 
and other supplies for the navy, has amounted to about 1.7 per 
cent of the total cargo. 


TRADE WITH SOUTH AMERICA 


The Trafic World {Vashingtor Bureau 


Recommendations made by the transportation committee of 
the Second Pan-American Financial Congress for the development 
and promotion of commercial relations between the United States 
and South America will be transmitted for action to the United 
States Shipping Board and the Inter-American High Commission 
in accord with the report of the resolutions committee made and 
adopted at the closing session of the Congress January 23. The 
transportation committee recommended: 

Substantial reduction in ocean freight rates and the estab- 
lishment of regular freight lines between the United States and 
South American countries, and employing boats of the largest 
possible tonnage that can be accommodated by South American 
harbor facilities. 

Use of cargo boats specially designed for special trades, such 
as coal and oil transports. 

Establishment of through rates between the United States 
ports and ports not regular ports of call for the larger interna- 
tional freight lines through arrangement with the coastwise ship- 
ping of the countries involved. 

Establishment of more sailings and faster steamers in the 
South American passenger trade and that such service should not 
fall behind service offered South America by shipping from other 
countries. 

Establishment of weekly passenger service between New York 
and Buenos Aires by way of Montevideo and bi-weekly sailings 
from New York to Buenos Aires by way of Rio Janeiro and Monte- 
video with boats of not less than 18 knots. 

Establishment of a line which would connect the east and 
west coasts of South America by government aid by countries 
involved, if necessary. 

More remuneration for fast mail service and that South 
American countries reduce port dues and handling charges. 

Appointment of a commission to study questions involved and 
submit recommendations to the various governments. 

In connection with railroad transport, the committee called 
on the governments involved to prepare a comprehensive plan to 
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link the small subsidiary roads to the main trunk systems of the 
continent to standardize freight and passenger rates, promote the 
construction of branch roads and develop oil and water facilities 
in their own countries for the purpose of running their own 
trains. A new transcontinental system crossing South America 
from east to west was recommended and a comprehensive system 
of highways was declared indispensable. 

All delegates to the congress from countries not a present in 
the Postal Union were urged to enter postal conventions and dele- 
gates were urged to advocate a parcels post convention with an 
indemnity for non-delivery. The use of a uniform bill of lading 
was declared most important and the International High Com- 
mission was asked by the committee to draft a uniform bill of 
lading with weights expressed in pounds avoirdupois and in the 
metric system submit same to business firms for countries in- 
volved for suggestion and make recommendation to the finance 
ministers of the countries involved that the form be adopted for 
general use, such form to be known as the Pan-American bill of 
lading. 

The committee advised that the Pan-American Financial 
Congress appoint a permanent sub-committee on cables, wireless 
and telegraph to co-operate with other factors for bettering of 
service and act under the guidance of the International High 
Commission. 

The recommendations made by the resolutions committee in 
its report, which was adopted, follow: 


1. That the name of the International High Commission be 
changed to ‘The Inter-American High Commission,” the better to 
indicate its constituency and sphere of work. 

2. That the report of the Transportation Commiitee, recommend- 
ing increased freight and passenger ocean service to South America 
be transmitted to U. S. Shipping Board for consideration and action 
that the recommendations dealing with railroad transportation, postal 
and telegraph facilities be sent to the Inter-American High Com- 
mission for action. 

3. That the legislation of certain states of this country be so 
modified as to permit operation of branches of Latin American 
banks within their jurisdiction, under proper regulation, so as to 
secure equality of treatment. 

4. That the Inter-American High Commission study possibility 
of securing uniformity and equality of treatment in laws regulating 
foreign corporations in Latin America. 

5. That there be developed increased use of acceptances for the 
purpose of financial transaction involving import and export of goods. 
The hope is expressed that the United States will offer a widening 
market for long time Latin American securities. 

6. That the Inter-American High Commission be asked to further 
establishment of an international gold fund, which plan already has 
been adopted by several South American republics. 

7. That the Inter-American High Commission bring to the notice 
of the American governments the desirability of adopting a uniform 
law on the subjects of checks. 

8. That the Inter-American High Commission be asked to study 
the best mehod of avoiding simultaneous double taxation of individ- 
uals and corporations in Latin American countries. 

9. That the American countries which have not done so ratify 
the convention adopted by the International American Congress at 
Buenos Aires in 1910 for establishment of an international bureau at 
Havana for registration of trade marks. 

10. That American countries which have not done so ratify the 
convention adopted at Buenos Aires in 1910 concerning patents and 
copyrights. 

11. That the Webb law be amended to permit American com- 
panies, importing or dealing in raw materials produced abroad, to 
form under proper government regulations organizations enabling 
such companies to compete on terms of equality with companies of 
other countries associated for the conduct of such business. 

12. That the commercial attache system be extended with ap- 
propriate training for all branches of the foreign service as a means 
of developing commercial relations. 

13. That a simultaneous census be taken by all American coun- 
tries at least every ten years, observing uniformity of statistics. 

14. That the metric system of weights and measures be uni- 
versally employed and until such time as that is done, articles marked 
by the standards used in the United States also be marked according 
to the metric system. 

15. That the plan of arbitration of commercial disputes in effect 
between the Bolsa de Commercio of Buenos Aires and the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States be adopted by all the American 
countries. 

16. That the Inter-American High Commission be asked to study 
the creation of an Inter-American Tribunal for the adjustment of 
questions of a commercial or financial nature involving two or more 
American countries and the determination of such questions by law 
and equity. 

17. That the importation of raw materials into any country shall 
not be prevented by prohibitive duties. 

18. That the banking interests of the United States study the 
possibilities of financial relief to Europe by repaying Latin American 
obligations held in Europe by means of new loans granted in the 
United States to the respective Latin American countries. 


CAR SUPPLY INSTRUCTIONS 


Under date of January 22, Regional Director Aishton ad- 
vised northwestern railroads as follows: 

“Embargoes now in effect on eastbound business, including 
those placed yesterday and today by the Eastern Region, should 
reduce loading in that direction materially. It is imperative 
that particular attention be given to increasing supply of cars 
for grain loading, especially corn from country stations and 
grain from terminal markets where movement is not restricted 
by the embargoes. Particular attention should be given to lo- 
calities where, for lack of storage or bad conditions of corn, the 
emergency is more acute. Positive instructions should be is- 
sued that will insure proper use of cars suitable for grain, which 
means preventing the loading away from grain territory. A 
great deal more can be accomplished in the proper selection of 
box cars for loading.” 



















UNDERWOOD’S ANNUAL REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


“Compensation contracts between the government and rail- 
road corporations covering 232 railroads for the use of the 
properties during government control had been made as of 
January 1, 1920, and the annual compensation to railroad com- 
panies involved in completed contracts was $717,153,182.10, or 
71 per cent of the total annual rental of $917,000,000 paid by the 
government to the companies. These contracts included two 
contracts with lump sum payments of $129,734.80, the remainder 
providing for annual rentals.” 

This statement as to the status of the contract negotiations 
growing out of federal control of railroads was contained in 
the annual report for 1919 of E. Marvin Underwood, general 
counsel of the Division of Law of the Railroad Administration, 
to Director-General Hines. Mr. Underwood added that negotia- 
tions with railroad corporations as to many additional compen- 
sation contracts were being actively pushed. He also pointed 
out that in addition to the so-called standard contracts covered 
above there have been 133 so-called cooperative contracts exe- 
cuted between the Railroad Administration and smaller rail- 
roads, mostly so-called short-line railroads. 

“It is appropriate to state,’ said Mr. Underwood in connec- 
tion with the standard contracts, “that the actual negotiations 
between the Railroad Administration and the companies has 
progressed satisfactorily and as rapidly as could be expected 
in view of the difficult questions of fact to be determined in 
each case and the high degree of care and accuracy required. 
Practically all the larger systems of transportation and a great 
many of the smaller ones have executed compensation contracts.” 

Referring to claims of companies for special compensation 
in addition to the “standard return” provided for in the federal 
control act, Mr. Underwood stated that such claims had been 
filed by 124 railroads for compensation amounting in all to $92,- 
318,789.39, and that of these claims 35 have been allowed in 
part, totaling $7,493,618.53, 67 have been denied, totaling $45,- 
686,276.74, and 8 have been withdrawn, totaling $553,754.15, 
leaving still pending 14 claims totaling $9,324,288.15. 

Mr.. Underwood also reported that 13 railroads with claims 
in addition to their standard return, aggregating $11,037,359.97, 
have applied for the appointment of boards of referees under 
the provisions of the federal control act, that one of these pe- 
titions has been dismissed, and in one an agreement has been 
reached. No decisions have been rendered in the remainder, al- 
though hearings have been held in six additional cases. 

Mr. Underwood described in detail litigation affecting the 
railroads under government control during 1919, and reviewed 
various rate questions in which the Railroad Administration 
has been concerned. He pointed out that as far as possible the 
Division of Law of the Central Administration had acted in an 
advisory capacity, and had worked through the legal staffs of 
the various carriers under federal control. 


Gratifying progress in avoiding ioss and damage claims 
on the railroads and in promptly settling such claims presented 
was outlined by Mr. Underwood in his description of the work 
of the Claims and Property Protection Section of his division. 
He pointed out that for all railroads under federal control the 
number of unsettled claims on hand had decreased from 806,707 
on April 1, 1919, to 465,722 on November 1, 1919, or a decrease 
of 340,985 in seven months. During the same period there were 
2,439,692 such claims presented, and of these 2,780,677 were dis- 
posed of. The number of unsettled loss and damage claims more 
than four months old also was reduced from 363,476 on April 
1, 1919, to 148,683 on November 1, 1919, or a reduction of 214,- 
793 in seven months. 


“During 1918 effort was of course concentrated upon the 
service necessary to the movement of troops, munitions, and 
supplies,” said Mr. Underwood, “although every effort consistent 
with the existing emergency was made to give satisfactory 
service to the general public. 

“At the beginning of 1919 energy was directed to the restora- 
tion of service to a pre-war basis, and on January 6, 1919, a 
nation-wide campaign to prevent loss and damage to freight 
in transit was started. In order to coordinate individual efforts 
of the various railroad companies, study conditions, bring about 
cooperation, and make suggestions for improved service, regional 
prevention officers were suggested and appointed by the regional 
directors. The result so far obtained in this campaign is very 
gratifying.” 

In connection with fraudulent claims, Mr. Underwood re- 
ported that the claims of 51 individuals, firms, and corporations 
have been investigated, indictments had been procured in 5 
cases, 29 are under further investigation, and 17 have been 
found not to be fraudulent. 

“Following the established custom of the Railroad Adminis- 
tration to minimize as well as prevent loss and damage,” said 
Mr. Underwood, “it was considered advisable to investigate the 
methods employed by all railroads under federal control in the 
handling and disposition of over, damaged, refused, and un- 
claimed freight, to establish proper precautionary efforts to con- 
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serve the value of such freight to the owners and railroads. Ip 
April, 1919, investigations were instituted, and up to the present 
time have been completed on 93 railroads, and it has developed 
that in many cases individuals, firms, and corporations dispos. 
ing of this class of freight for the railroads did not make proper 


returns. Criminal prosecutions are in progress in various Cities, 
and thus far recovery has been secured to the railroads of about 
$137,000. The completion of these investigations on all federa) 
controlled railroads will bring about a noticeable improvement 
in the practices of the individual railroads in the handling, re 
cording, and disposition of this class of freight.” 


RAILWAY REVENUES 


(Bulletin of Railway News and Statistics) 


Director-General Hines continues to be optimistic under 
conditions that would appall any railway management without 
the United States treasury to fall back upon. The official re. 
turns for November, despite the largest gross earnings for that 
month in the history of American railways—except for Noven- 
ber, 1918, and less than $3,000,000 short of that—record a failure 
to meet the government’s guaranty by something like $64,000,000! 

The income account of all the railways of the United 
States for November, computed from the monthly returns to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for the years 1919, 1918 
and 1917, was as follows: 

















1919. 1918. 1917. 
TN IE ok ies si tines eae enue 257,884 260,681 260.117 
Operating revenues ............. (000) (000) (000) 
BE, I. oii dic donc tinicnd- credence $313,793 $330,528 $262,171 
POUR DOMOOMMOTS occ ccciccvecesese 95,447 83,863 72,472 
CE fa ars cass sia aaiae ORE awaeal 4,438 4,335 4,674 
I ONIN iis cau ccdale'wra a ackormvetaias 15,266 10,974 9,349 
PROM GEROF CFAMED. 2 ccc ccccvcceses 11,233 10,612 9,717 
PPPOE TRCUOTERL 6 ccc ccccccevcscess 12,820 11,290 9,680 
Total oper. reve. ............+-$452,997 $451,602 $368,063 
Operating expenses— 
DEATISEOMAMES CE WEF .n6csccccccccs 69,049 64,303 40,818 
Maintenance of equipment ....... 116,281 104,960 67,135 
SE ME Sod ac aiuig:s be sed) aa OES 4,162 3,410 5,447 
co RE re rer 199,390 189,011 146,600 
ere 11,071 10,155 8,539 
IE 4,565 3,335 2,282 
I, GEG SRS ee itenctcasaee caw sus 485 451 <inaens 
NN oo ish dicen eacaena $404,033 $374,723 $270,821 
Ratio to revenue, per cent........ 89.19 82.97 73.58 
re pe eee $ 48,964 76,879 97,242 
po eee ee 19,430 6,383 23,304 
Rent, equip. and facil.........c.e- 7,276 [-  0—té—“ti«~C 
Wet GUO. IWCOMIE aoc c:c.c 0000068 $ 22,258 $ 57,607 $ 73,938 
Ratio inc. to rev., per cent........ 4.91 12.75 20.09 
Return on 1/12 inv., per cent...... 1.40 3.74 4,92 


Manifestly, the coal strike played an almost negligible pari 
in making November, 1919, relatively the poorest month in the 
history of federal control. The loss on freight compared with 
the largest freight earnings in November on record was less 
than $17,000,000, and this was more than made up by the in 
crease in revenues from passengers, express and other sources 

The cause for the bad November showing has to be sought 
in the unchecked advance in operating expenses, which appar- 
ently have got absolutely out of hand, as the telltale ratio of 
89.19 per cent, sans taxes and rents of equipment and facilities, 
shows. 

The freight train statistics for November emphasizes the 
fact that there was less service performed at a greater cost 
in November, 1919, than in the corresponding month in 1918— 
the figures being 47,617,000 and 49,452,000 train miles, respect 
ively—a decrease of 3.7 per cent. This was accompanied by 
a loss of 8.4 per cent in ton mileage and of 4.9 per cent in tons 
per train mile. 

Happily an increase of 14 per cent in passenger revenues 
was attended by an increase of only 3.8 per cent in passenget 
train mileage. The saving here has been at the expense of the 
convenience and comfort of the traveling public. 

Why, in the face of such conditions—which presage 4 
further loss to the government of from $200,000,000 to $300; 
000,000 under proposed legislation—Mr. Hines does not apply 
the remedy while he still has the authority passes comprehet- 
sion. 

An advance of 25 per cent under the authority of the gov 
ernment to protect the taxpayer from deficits running wild 
would be acquiesced in by the public, where a similar advance 
made to preserve the companies from inevitable bankruptcy 
will have to run the gauntlet of organized shippers and the 
traditional disinclination of the Interstate Commerce Commls 
sion to lend a hand to a struggling and embarrassed industry. 

Mr. Hines has explained that the deficit in 1918 was due 
to the failure of Mr. McAdoo to advance rates in time to take 
care of the advances in wages. But throughout the second 
half of two years he has had the following array of red light 
operating ratios before his eyes: 


MONTHLY OPERATING RATIOS. 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. R- 
need mein kanes 67.6 71.4 75.9 78.3 82.7 78.3% 
SEE Asvcvuecaveas 68.2 67.4 68.1 67.9 73.2 67.9% 
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To the veriest tyro in interpreting railway statistics the 
ratios here exhibited for 1918 were as comprehensible as the 
words MENE, MENE, TEKEL, UPHARSIN, on Belshazzar’s 
wall, were to the eye of the prophet Daniel. 

They spoke in language that could not be misunderstood. 
For six months, when there were no strikes, no storms, no 
floods and no other adverse circumstances except a_ steady 
stream of retroactive wage advances—these ratios spelled 
“Breakers ahead. Throw out your life-line.” For thirteen 
months he has not heeded the warning, which has been re- 
peated in the following figures for the same period to Novem- 
ber, 1919: 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Ree ee ate ee 78.8 76.2 80.2 79.6 89.2% 
BD 24.6500 sinaeane wend was 67.6 71.4 75.9 73.3 82.7% 


It is inconceivable that Mr. Hines does not see or under- 
stand these signals of distress. 

To the government they mean monthly deficits of $30,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000 so long as its guaranty holds good. 

For the railways of the United States as a whole, unless 
the remedy is applied before they are turned.back, they mean 
a net income barely sufficient to pay interest on the funded 
debts of the strongest roads. To at least half the operating 
roads they spell absolute bankruptcy. 

At the present scale of wages and prices of coal, materials 
and supplies there is small prospect of a saving in expenses. 

The advertised economies of co-ordination, joint facilities 
and arbitrary routing have failed to pan out enough to pay 
for the cotton waste. 

Only an advance in rates remains to save the situation, 
either now or when the roads are returned to private hands. 

Atlas could not stagger far under a load that took 95 per 
cent of his strength, as did the United States railways under 
federal control in November, 1919. 

And half the remaining 5 per cent has been already mort- 
gaged by the time and a half pay for overtime conceded since 
January 1 to the maintenance of way men. 

Apparently the administration does not realize that time 
and a half pay for overtime is an invitation to loiter during 
the basic day that there may be indefinite overtime at the 
higher rate. 

There is a thing called human nature that survives the 
clash of interests and the edicts of authority. 

For class I roads, operating an average of 234,000 miles, 
returns for eleven months to November 30, were as follows, in 
thousands: 


919. 1918. 1917. 
Oper. POVOTMOE oc cciccccvicecicces $4,730,941 $4,484,892 $3,713,367 
eT ee 4,005,373 3,620,774 2,606,919 
Met. OD. POVETUMES 2.00. ccccsccses 725,568 864,118 1,106,448 
ee eee 222,519 199,638 196, 


Ne I Sasi nncewaeamee $ 503,049 
Ob. TREO, DOE COME 6k cc ciccesccce 84.66 


REVENUE FOR 1920 


(Bulletin of Railway News and Statistics) 


“Freight rates are high enough.”—W. D. Hines. 

“There is no railway deficit.”—-Commissioner Woolley. 

“The gross earnings of the railways must in any event, if 
the companies are to be saved from insolvency, exceed $5,000,- 
000,000 a year.’—Railway Age. 

Here are three statements from three authorities who should 
have known better on a pending question of vital importance 
to the American people. The third one may be a misprint for 
$6,000,000,000—for the gross earnings already exceed $5,000,- 
000,000 a year and deficits are the order of the day. 

Let us try out the last named gross earnings in the crucible 
of facts as they are: 


cect sete CaN el ae eumuteea ia $5,000,000,000 
4,450,000,000 


$ 664,480 $ 910,357 
80.73 70.20 


Gross earnings (1920) 
MEDPONEGE GE GOEPATIOM:. C19TS). ooicisc6c ce cs scwcecscossneccges 


Se ee eee ee 200,000,000 
Rent of equipment. and facilities .............e cece eee eee 50,000,000 
PUG I TN ooo hig oko 0s ce Kates see wenwaramnee $ 300,000,000 
PURCEONE ee SR RN ois onaccanecwineseies soecacwen eaannente 475,000,000 
I ii II rate oc die 5a. Stein Sid inis-olsinsiaceine oe alee ec 175,000,000 


Federal compensation guaranteed.............-cseeneeeece 
en ee Ee errr eee 616,441,811 
Return at 5% per cent on value of $20,000,000,000........ 1,100,000,000 
DGRE Gi BEG DEP CONE WRG 66.5 cs cccectesedencecsies 


This series of rising deficits as one gets nearer to the true 
basis on which net revenue should be computed, with the ZOv- 
emmment charging 6 per cent for all advances it makes to the 
Tailways, holds out no encouragement for the man who views 
the prospect with uncolored glasses. 

The deficit in 1919 was only less than shown because the 
gross earnings were nearly $250,000,000 more than the $5,000,- 
000,600 estimated. 

“Lest anyone should question the seriousness of the situation 


‘here revealed in its nakedness, let him reflect that in 1920 an 


agrecment has already been effected by the Director-General 
that adds $25,000,000 to the annual pay roll. There are other 
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agreements in effect only during a part of 1919 that will swell 
the total by as much more. 

Then, unless depreciation and deterioration are to proceed 
to utter demoralization of facilities, road and equipment in 
1920, the bill for maintenance alone will be $200,000,000 more 
than it was in 1919. These estimates, which are all on the 
carpet demanding recognition, bring the total of expenses, taxes, 
etc., up to within $50,000,000 of the proposed limit on gross 
earnings. 

There is no getting away from the startling warning of 
these figures, which threaten the entire industry of the nation 
with catastrophe. And the mystery of the situation is not what 
Commissioner Woolley thinks, but what restrains Director-Gen- 
eral Hines from exercising the authority vested in him to ad- 
vance the rates commensurate to the wages. he continues to 
grant in lavish disregard of economic laws. What statistical 
architect builds for him the operating air castles in which he 
takes refuge from the wreck of matter and opinions outside? 


Let us present this subject from a different angle. The 
year 1919 closed with an operating ratio of nearly 90 per cent. 
Apply this ratio to any gross earnings short of $9,000,000,000 
and it does not leave enough income to cover the compensation 
grudgingly allowed to the railways by the government in 1918 
and 1919! 

There are only two ways in which this telltale ratio can 
be moved up or down. It can be moved up over the top by 
reducing rates or raising wages, or ‘reducing wages and econ- 
omies. 

Does any watchman on the hilltop descry the slightest sign 
of a-reduction in wages creeping along the horizon? Moreover, 
does any employer of railway labor, either federal or private, 
contemplate a reduction in railway wages so long as wheat is 
over $2 a bushel and fresh eggs $1 a dozen? 


American railway labor, with its certainty, regular employ- 
ment and prospects of advancement, is still the high-priced 
labor of the world, and relatively to what it buys with its pay 
will continue so. There is, therefore, no hope or well-advised 
intention of reducing the railway operating ratio by reducing 
the earnings of the railway employe. Any saving through him 
must come through his increased efficiency—which depends on 
himself and the facilities with which he works. 


There only remains, then, the raising of rates while expenses 
are held steady to bring the operating ratio down from 90 per 
cent to a figure that will insure at least Victory bond interest 
on the value of the property devoted to the transportation 
service of the American people. 


So long as it takes $4,700,000,000 to pay the operating ex- 
penses of the railways, it will take gross earnings of $5,800,000,- 
000 to produce sufficient income to pay 5% per cent on their 
value. This would leave nothing for the reserves that should 
be maintained, nothing for the betterments that should be 
charged to expenses, and nothing against the lean years that 
come as inevitably as the sparks fly upward. 


Nothing short of a horizontal advance of 25 per cent will 
assure such gross earnings, and it will take at least 30 per 
cent advance to rehabilitate railway credit where it can com- 
pete with the government for money to provide progressive 
transportation for 110,000,000 Americans. 


What blocks the way? Why does Mr. Hines hesitate to 
do now what he or his successor in authority must do event- 
ually? 

Surely he cannot look on the destruction of railway plant 
and credit with the equanimity of a potential purchaser for 
the government. That would involve a national disaster which 
would involve us all like Samson in the falling ruins. Then 
what does he mean by saying that freight rates are high 
enough? ; 

If anyone doubts the sad plight of American railways, let 
him study the results for eleven months of a few of the most 


prosperous (?) roads in the country in 1919: 
Net operating 
Gross earnings, income, 


increase. decrease. 


BR MI I eke occas Sores a sao inioeo noel te wa eee $14,015,249 $2,519,092 
MS EE ain hier nis sins Smo cerry lo malo aalacalsina arma 8,041,567 1,010,338 
a et. SS er ee are foe eee mate i os 11,876,323 *1,295,727 
rer Ne NS SNES cans ste aiciigas ibibo hin ren: areleracolw oak 9,749,685 *2,302,283 
ee as oor eee aeee soles Saw aerate 15,460,965 * 778,174 
i ere een hoes 9,981,865 * 206,759 
nn I ooo uses pregecearea waco aera Rican 7,631,403 2,478,258 
RR rn rere (d) 55,758 8,521,898 
is Me EEE. Glels Saabs EUSe awn Gane oR seam ame 6,120,947 6,951,546 

5 CMM. coma eaeh aie eins ADRS R ESR RER TSO 16,550,939 * 906,043 
i PE OR Se een rete 2,916,331 2,277,319 
DE, I 1.655655 5:46 Kcaceeeaneeuns (d) 185,115 6,030,064 
ogee rer ere or re 11,059,082 2,518,781 
SS Ee ere 11,623,014 11,609,663 
PRIN. clinatnidis gisigta eave bye weusia/o-ar siemiew eselee Saale 1,082,105 18,823,598 
EN NS as witare was awawleyeuw aaiaekiann 15,057,836 671,728 
le EE hon acdsee aasewieen ss 2c emma 12,505,356 483,312 


(d) Decrease. * Increase. 


These roads operate over 106,000 miles and, with the soli- 
tary exception of the Union Pacific, not one of them earned 
its federal compensation in 1919. 





TRAFFIC CLUBS 

(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from time 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 

Akron Traffic Association. Alvin Hill, Pres.; H. L. Sova- 
cool, Secy. 

Baltimore—Transportation Club of Maryland. 
ris, Pres.; E. L. Fender, Secy. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. Willard Massey, Pres.; S. A. Colpitts, Secy.- 
Treas. 

Brooklyn’ Traffic 
Schleicher, Secy. 

Buffalo Industrjal Traffic Club. HE. J. Sheridan, Pres.; W. J. 
McKibbin, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. G. E. Pierce, Jr., Pres.; R. H. 
Parsons, Secy. 

Chicago Traffic Club. Carl Howe, .Pres.; C. B. Signer, Secy. 

Cincinnati.—Traffic Club of the Chamber of Commerce. 
T. J. McLaughlin, Chairman; H. B. Ruby, Secy. 

Cleveland Traffic Club. Edwin Kluever, Pres.; F. A. Gideon, 
Secy. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Traffic Club of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce. W. E. Page, Pres.; C. L. Kelly, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic Club of Cortland. H. B. 
Darling, Chairman; H. F. Johnson, Secy. 

Dayton Traffic Club.—J. W. Cobey, Pres.; W. E. Boyer, Secy. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. R. P. Quest, Pres.; C. E. 
Page, Secy. 

Detroit Transportation Club. J. A. Sullivan, Pres.; G. A. 
Walker, Secy. 

El Paso Traffic Club. S. H. Wilson, Pres.; A. U. Tadlock, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Erie Traffic Club. H. R. Landers, Pres.; M. W. Eismann, 
Secy. 

Flint (Mich.) Traffic Club. A. V. Marti, Pres.; A. Nelson, 
Secy. 

Fort Worth Transportation Club. E. C. Price, Pres.; E. E. 
Wyatt, Secy. 

Freeport, l11].—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Traffic Club. J. E. Chamberlain, Pres.; L. M. 
MacPherson, Secy. 

Green Bay (Wis.) Traffic Club of the Green Bay Association 
of Commerce. E. M. Medbery, Pres.; J. P. Lindell, Secy.-Treas. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Shippers’ Round Table of Western Massa- 
chusetts Traffic Men. C. E. Mohan, Chairman; W. B. Rogers, 
Secy. 

Houston Traffic Club. F. L. Clemens, Pres.; E. L. Williams, 
Secy. 

Indianapolis Transportation Club. F. B. Humiston, Pres.; 
T. A. Lamoureux, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Traffic Club of the Jackson Chamber of 
Commerce. W. P. Hobart, Pres.; H. A. Plummer, Secy. 

Jacksonville Traffic Club. James F. Mead, Pres.; F. C. Saw- 
yer, Secy.-Treas. 

Jamestown, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Jamestown Board of 
Commerce. J. H. Dasher, Pres.; H. W. Chapman, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. G. I. Tompkins, Pres.; Alfred 
A. Wild, Secy. 


Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. N. W. Secor, Pres.; J. T. 
Ross, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Association. C. 
Pres.; C. V. Means, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. C. R. Long, Pres.; G. A. 
Perry, Secy. 

Memphis Traffic and Transportation Club. J. M. Beley, 
Pres.; L. E. McKnight, Secy-Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. W. Ploss, Pres.; F. T. Fultz, 
Secy. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. H. A. Feltus, Pres.; W. W. Gib- 
son, Secy. 

Newark Traffic Club. John Enstice, Pres.; A. Rennie, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. Jacob Karcher, Jr., 
Pres.; C. A. Anderson, Secy. 

New York Traffic Club. F. E. Signer, Pres.; C. A. Swope, 
Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chamber 
of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

Omaha—tTraffic Managers’ Committee, Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce. C. E. Childe, Chairman; W. F. Crosby, Secy. 

Peoria Transportation Club. C. H. Gillig, Pres.; Arthur 
Maedel, Secy. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. W. H. Reed, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. 

Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia. 
W. B. Grieves, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 

Pittsburgh Traffic Club. C. B. Ellis, Pres. F. A. Layman, 
Secy. 


W. E. Har- 


Club. ..P... L. :Gerliardt, Pres.; C. A. 


W. H. Jenner, 


G. Krueger, 
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Pittsburgh Traffic and Transportation Association. H. N, 
Holdren, Pres.; A. C. Schweitzer, Recording Secy. 

Portland Transportation Club. E. M. Burns, Pres.; W. 0, 
Roberts, Secy. 

Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber 
of Commerce. E. E. Salisbury, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, 
Secy. 

— (Va.) Traffic Club. H.S. Dance, Pres.; J. T. Pres. 
ton, Secy. 

Salt Lake City Transportation Club. A. R. MeNitt, Pres,; 
R. E. Rowland, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. W. E. Amann, Pres,; 
Frederick Birdsall, Secy. 

San Francisco Traffic Club. W. T. Bozeman, Pres.; L. N. 
Bradshaw, Secy. 

Seattle Transportation Club. F. W. Graham, Pres.; E. W. 
Mosher, Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend Traffic Club. F. S. Montgomery, Pres.; G. §. 
Hess, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. V. G. Shinkle, Pres.; R. W. 
Franklin, Secy. 

St. Joseph Traffic Club. R. A. Ferguson, Pres.; T. J. Slat- 


tery, Secy. f 
St. Louis Traffic Club. A. D. Aiken, Pres.; J. R. Bell, 
Secy. : 
Syracuse Traffic Efficiency Club. C. B. Berry, Pres.; W. J. 
O’Neil, Secy. 


Toledo Transportation Club. C. E. Wallington, Pres.; A. W. 
Billington, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. M. D. Warren, Pres.; F. J. 
Quick, Secy. 

Tulsa Transportation Club. T. H. Steffens, Pres.; C. E. 
Rees, Secy. 

Washington Traffic Club. 
Peckham, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. D. L. Mullen, Pres.; I. N. De La 
Mater, Secy. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
E. E. Opitz, Secy. 

York (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. S. T. Strayer, Pres.; J. F. Baird, 
Secy.-Treas. 


PENALTY CHARGE CANCELLED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Tariffs cancelling the ten-dollar-a-day penalty charge for 
detention of refrigerator cars not unloaded at the expiration 
of five days after free time will become effective February 10 
instead of February 1, as planned, when a freight rate authority 
dated January 22 was ordered to be issued. The delay is due 
to the inability of tariff agents to get their routine work done 
in a shorter time. 


TRANSPORTATION ENGINEERING 


A course in motor transportation engineering is to be added 
to the curriculum of New York University, to begin in Febru- 
ary, according to an announcement made by Dean Charles ae 
Snow, of the School of Applied Science. The new study, which 
is considered an indication of the ascending importance of motor 
truck transportation, is to be given by F. Van Z. Lane, chief 
transportation engineer of the Packard Motor Car Company, 
Detroit. It will form a part of the new course in industrial 
engineering and will be open to students in mechanical and 
civil engineering, particularly those specializing in subjects re 
lating to highway engineering. 

The course will have more to do with the application of 
the motor truck than the mechanics of it, according to Mr. 
Lane. The motor truck is part of the mechanical equipment 
of every industry, and engineers entering any industry must 
become more familiar with its application,” he says. “The 
course in motor transportation will deal solely with the appli- 
cation of the truck as a transportation unit in industry and is 
not to be confused with motor truck design. 


“It has been proved, under most trying circumstances, that 
the motor truck is mechanically dependable and that by apply- 
ing it correctly it is an economical means of transport and 
that to get the most efficient service from their equipment those 
in industry should understand how it can be used with the 
greatest effectiveness. New York, which is the largest user of 
motor trucks in the country, is a huge laboratory for this work. 

This course is the first of its kind to be given by any Un! 
versity in connection with industrial study, and will include the 
following lectures: The Future of the Motor Truck, Motor 
Truck Operating Costs, Motor Truck versus Horses, \otor 
Trucks versus Railroads, Trailers and Semi-Trailers, Special 
Bodies, Loading and Unloading Devices, Scheduling, Routins 
and Dispatching, Maintenance and Garaging, Hiring, Trainin, 
and Retaining Drivers, . 


J. C. Williamson, Pres.; W. B. 


B. F. Curtis, Pres.; 
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FREIGHT TARIFFS GO DRY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The Railroad Administration has come to the conclusion that, 
inasmuch as the country is dry, it is unseemly for the common 
carriers of the land to hold out the suggestion, in their classi- 
fications and tariffs, that they, notwithstanding the eighteenth 
amendment and the enforcement law thereunder, will accept 
shipments of liquids containing more than one-half of one per 
cent alcohol. Therefore, soon after February 1, the tariff pub- 
lications of the country will also go dry. 

This aridity in the tariff publications will be in accordance 
with the directions contained in freight rate authority No. 21696, 
dated January 22, but not promulgated until two days thereafter. 
It is as follows: 

“This will authorize cancellation on ten days’ notice of all 
commodity rates or exceptions to classification now published 
on intoxicating liquors, such as brandy, whisky, rum, gin, beer, 
ale, porter and wine, under whatever terms they are now de- 
scribed in the tariffs, except that carload commodity rates on 
alcohol, denatured alcohol or wood alcohol shall not be canceled. 

“Where commodity descriptions now include both intoxicat- 
ing and non-intoxicating liquors—for example, a description in- 
cluding both beer and cereal beverages—the intoxicating liquors 
shall be eliminated from the description and the present rates 
continued on the non-intoxicating liquors. 

“This will not cancel ratings provided on liquors in the Con- 
solidated Classification or in state classifications, which ratings 
will hereafter apply on such shipments as may be made without 
violation of law.” 


RATES ON BLACKSTRAP 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


The instructions sent to the freight traffic committees by 
Directors Chambers and Thelen on Jan. 23 (see Traffic World, 
Jan. 24, p. 187) respecting the cancelation of the increased rates 
on imported blackstrap molasses, effective on Dec. 31, and then 
re-imposing the higher domestic rates on and after Feb. 25, are 
as follows: 

“After giving careful consideration to matter of blackstrap 
molasses rates we have reached the following conclusions: To 
reestablish On One day’s notice, effective January 30, if possible, 
import rates cancelled by supplement 2 to Agent Emerson’s I. C. C. 
53. Import rates from Houston, Galveston, Beaumont and Texas 
City named in items 366 and 367; from Key West, Fla., named 
in item 870 and from Mobile and New Orleans, etc., named in 
item 375 of Agent Boyd’s I. C. C. A-845. Also to establish, 
effective February 25 from gulf ports to points on and north of 
Ohio River and on and west of Mississippi River, domestic rates 
on import traffic. Import rates from Key West, Fla., to points 
on and north of the Ohio River and on and west of the Missis- 
sippi River on basis of 74% cents per one hundred pounds higher 
than rates to be established effective on same date from Mobile. 
Import and domestic rates from Galveston, Houston, Beaumont 
and Texas City to Missouri River points and to points in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado, same as domestic rates 
from New Orleans.” 


CAR SUPPLY—FERTILIZER 


The following instructions have been issued by W. C. Ken- 
dall, manager of the Car Service Section: 

“Movement fertilizers, including agricultural lime, has al- 
ready begun at our solicitation through the National Fertilizer 
Association and the National Lime Association, with view to 
spreading shipping season for relief of the car supply. Dealers 
and farmers are co-operating, the latter being impressed with 
the importance of relieving warehouses promptly when their 
shipments are received. It is imperative, therefore, that this 
arrangement be conformed to by supplying cars as called for 
without delay and by furnishing cars preferentially. Will you 
kindly see that this is understood by all concerned and that 
any cause for complaint of car shortage avoided?” 


ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


_ The actual work of making up the Illinois Classification 
in compliance with the Commission’s supplementary report on 
the subject is about ready for submission to the higher officials 
of the Railroad Administration, and conversion by them from 
the form in which it may be submitted into a freight rate au- 
thority for submission to the check of the Commission’s classi- 
fication men. The Director-General has authority to put into 
effect what the committee and checking force has done, but it 
Is his desire to have the approval of the Commission to the 
end that when the railroads are returned to their owners the 
work on that subject will stand the test of criticism by shippers 
and the commissions of Indiana and Illinois. 

While the Indiana and Illinois commissioners in the con- 
ference prior to the supplementary report breathed threats of 
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what might be done by them after the return of the railroads 
to their owners, there is an impression that they desire to have 
the matter brought into position where they will not feel con- 


’ strained to carry out the suggestions made at that conference. 


They know that the federal regulating body, in the event they 
start anything, probably will be in position to find the results 
of what they do to be an undue burden on interstate commerce 
and order its removal in a way indicated by it. Therefore, if 
the scales made by the Railroad Administration can be made 
to satisfy the federal regulating body, the chances are that 
the work done in the closing days of federal control may stand 
for a long time after the resumption of private operation. 


UNSCRAMBLING ORDER 


Director-General Hines, January 22, authorized the follow- 
ing: “Instructions have been issued that, effective February 
1, W. C. Hurst, formerly vice-president and general manager 
of the Chicago, Peoria & St. Louis Railroad and at present 
general superintendent of the property, be appointed general 
manager. During the month of February Mr. Hurst will be au- 
thorized to take over the records and accounts of the C. M. & 
S. P. Railway and shape up the necessary organization for its 
complete and separate operation as of March 1. This railroad 
during a portion of federal control has been under the juris- 
diction of W. G. Bierd, federal manager of the Chicago & Alton 
Railroad.” 


REHEARING DENIED 


The Commission has denied the application of the Director- 
General and the railroad corporations for a rehearing on No. 
10405, Southport Mills, Ltd., vs. C. & N. W. et al., and eleven 
related numbers and sub-numbers. In these cases the Commis- 
sion held the rates imposed on copra and palm kernel oil to be 
unreasonable because in excess of the rates on cottonseed oil 
and ordered reparation down to the measure of the cottonseed 
oil rates and the establishment of rates on copra oil no higher 
than the rates on cottonseed oil. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 


Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads in the 
Northwestern Region for the week ending January 20, compared 


with the corresponding period last year: 
Cars Loaded. 
920. 1919 








Grain OG SrAi PTOUGUCED: «06s cccciciccccseessesese 12,338 16,090 
RN PN oat nian Lars Sux atecbuaLaTe etemee ets wteue anumare ace 10,679 11,607 
Ce NN ono a cic amacab ear nadine aaaeaneneeeiee 16,070. 11,122 
Eammber amd fOremt POGuStS...o.c.sccccccssvesesos 17,755 15,557 
RR Oy See RE IS ee ee ,794 3,061 
ee ee ee oe 63,622 53,933 
TR 65 cG ee eae akan teen eeae wan ewe 122,258 111,370 


RELEASED RATES ORDER 
The Commission, in released rates order No. 96, has au- 
thorized the carriers to establish released rates on blackstrap 
molasses in tank cars from New Orleans and other points to 
Cozad, Neb. Such rates are in effect to other points. 


BIDS FOR GERMAN SHIPS 


The United States Shipping Board has deferred action on 
bids received for the thirty former German passenger and cargo 
ships which were advertised for sale recently by the Board. 
This action was due to protest against their sale by Secretary 
of War Baker on the ground that the War Department planned 
to use some of the vessels in its army transport reserve. Twelve 
bids have been received by the Board. Chairman Payne said 
nothing would be done by the Board until a conference was 
held with the War Department in regard to the matter. 


CLARK ON RAILROAD CREDIT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Talk about restoring railroad credit was characterized as 
a “shibboleth” by Commissioner Clark before the House commit- 
tee on appropriations when representatives of the Commission 
appeared before the committee January 6 in behalf of requests 
for additional appropriations for the present fiscal year. The 
hearing before the committee was closed to the press and the 
printed testimony was made available only this week by the 
committee. 

The subject of railroad credit was discussed after Repre- 
sentative Cannon of Illinois had said he was under the im- 
pression that the Commission “fell short of its duty” toward 
the carriers. The testimony on this subject was as follows: 

Mr. Cannon: I have been under the impression.that a num- 
ber of the railroads that were taken over by the government 
were taken over when they were in pretty bad shape, and I 
have the impression that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
fell short of its duty in making expenditures and in the matter 
of adjusting freight and passenger tariffs. Of course, all the 
shippers of the country, all the farmers of the country, and 
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all the manufacturers of the country would have complained at 
increased rates. That.is just an impression I got. ' 

Mr. Clark: I would like to correct that impression. I am 
not surprised that you have that impression, because a good 
many other people have it, and it has been preached from the 
mountain tops with the utmost disregard of facts. In the first 
place, the Interstate Commerce Commission has not now and 
never has had any power to require an increase in rates. 

Mr. Cannon: I supposed that it had. 

Mr. Clark:. No, sir; we never did have that power. In the 
second place, with the one exception of the 1910 general in- 
crease proposed by the railroads, when all of the facts showed 
that they did net need it at that time, the Commission has 
not denied any general increase in rates which the carriers in 
the eastern district have brought forward for approval, or which 
has been brought before us on complaint. 

Mr. Cannon: You have not the power to increase rates, 
but you have the right to let them go in effect when asked for? 

Mr. Clark: Yes, sir; the maximum rates. We have the 
right to permit them to increase rates when they propose it. 
The trouble is not because the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused to permit them to increase their rates, and it is 
not because the Interstate Commerce Commission has reduced 
their rates. The worst financial condition in the country has 
been among the roads in the eastern district. We gave them 
a 5 per cent increase when they asked for it and a 15 per cent 
increase when they asked for it, and you cannot find a rate 
that moves a substantial amount of traffic in Official Classifica- 
tion territory which has been reduced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, with the exception of the Lake Cargo Coal 
rates, which we reduced 10 cents per ton, and the anthracite 
coal rates, which we reduced in the anthracite investigation. 

Mr. Cannon: I know what the condition is, but what the 
proper remedy to be provided through legislation, I do not 
know; I was never on the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. Clark: We hear a great deal of talk about restoring 
railroad credit. That has been a shibboleth. I have asked rail- 
road men who were advocating that what they meant, and I 
have not got a single satisfactory answer. I have asked them, 
“What is railroad credit?” What is the credit of a merchant 
in Washington? Unless I have credit, there is no legislative 
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islative fiat or administrative tribunal is possessed of any magic 
or power of legerdemain by which they can make the credit 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and that of the Erie Railroad the 
same. 

The Chairman: If the operating revenue of a railroad con- 
sumes 90 per cent or 95 per cent of the operating receipts, the 
credit of the railroad is gone immediately. 


Mr. Clark: Yes, sir. 

The Chairman: Then, after all, it is based on earning 
power? 

Mr. Clark: Yes, sir. 


The Chairman: If the ‘railroad has no earning power, it 
has no credit, and it is not entitled to credit from the business 
standpoint. If it has earning power sufficient to pay all ex- 
penses and to pay a fair return upon the capital invested, | 
would say that its credit ought to be good, if there are no com- 
binations operating against that credit. 

Mr. Byrnes: If you restored the credit of the railroads to 
what it was during the months before the government took 
them over, you would restore them to a condition in which they 
would have no credit, because they were then facing bank- 
ruptcy, and they were facing a nation-wide strike in December. 
Besides, they did not have any chance of securing any great 
increase in their revenue without having a nation-wide howl 
about it, and they were all in bad shape. 

Mr. Clark: It is true that we were not able to give in- 
creased rates without a protest from the shippers all over the 
country, but it is equally true that they got the general increases 
they came to us for. 


The Commission requested an additional appropriation of 
$86,000 for general purposes, but Chairman Aitchison pointed 
out that if the duties of the Commission were increased as 
proposed in the pending railroad bills, more money would be 
needed for the latter part of the fiscal year. He said the Com- 
mission had not undertaken to make an estimate of how much 
more would be needed. 

Chairman Aitchison said the work and expenses of the Com- 
mission also probably would be increased because of provision 
in the standard contract between the Railroad Administration 
and the carriers that the Commission should act as arbitrator 


fiat or administrative tribunal that can give it to me. No leg- in a great number of classes of disputes. 
* . 
» os 
Docket of the Commission 
« 





Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


February 3—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 15—Tonopah & Tidewater R. R. Co. 


February 3—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
11092—Cohen-Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & 
S. S. Co. et al. 
Fourth Section App. 488, filed by M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. et al. 
11080—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Pere Marquette Ry. Co. et al. 


February 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
11044—George H. Ulary vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 3—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Pattison: 
11076—J. R. Wheeler Co. vs. Virginian Ry. Co. et al. 


February 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
11039—Riverton Lime Co., Inc., vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 4—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 26—S. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R. Co. 


February 4—Springfield, Ill—Examiner Keene: 
9400—E. B. Conover et al. vs. Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. Co. 


February 4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

10648—The Goldhunter Mining and Smelting Co. et al. vs. Nor. Pac. 
Ry. Co. et al. 

10478—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 

10693—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

10693, Sub. Nos. 1 and 2—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
& St. L. R. R. Co. et al. 

10693, Sub. No. 3—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
— — No. 4—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
we _ Nos. 5 and 6—Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. Pa. R. R. 
o. et al. 
10716—The Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 4—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Disque: 
11088—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 

February 5—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Graham: 
10971—Little Fork Coal Co. vs. Fastern Ky. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 5—Argument at Waskimneton, D. C.: 
br a anenee Merchants’ Assn. of N. Y. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10640—The National Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
10706—Groton Iron Works vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
11085—Virginia Iron, Coal and Coke Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co. et al. 
February 6—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ar ween Copper Mining Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10581—American Smelting and Refining Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor 
R. R. Co. et al. 


. 





10825—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. . 
a eg x on Corporation et al. vs. Arizona & New Mexico 
ty. Co. et al. 


February 6—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Disque: 
sar 2" ‘ehacmeeataiiacdiamanel Lumber Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
11025, Sub. No. 1—Desha Lumber Co. et al. vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
11063—Holly Ridge Lumber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 


February 6—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Keene: 
be — Des Moines Committee, Inc., vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
o. et al. 
—a Des Moines Committee, Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 


February 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Pattison: 
“son ae and Tube Co. of America et al. vs. Mich. Cent. 
. R. Co. et al. 


February 6—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gerry: 
10546—United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., Inc., vs. B. & 
O. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 7—Des Moines, Ia.—Examiner Kenne: 
* 11140—Board of Railroad Commissioners of S. D. vs. A. T. & S. F- 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10611—American International Shipbuilding Corporation et al. vs. 
Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10597—Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. et al. vs. Director General. 


February 7—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Gartner: 
11035—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Central Vermont Ry. Co. et al. 
11066—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
11073—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Central Vermont Ry. Co. et al. 
February 9—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Pattison: xe 
10970—Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Alabama & Vicks- 
burg Ry. Co. et al. 
11042—The American Cement Plaster Co. vs. Ft. Worth & Denver 
City Ry. Co. et al. 
February 9—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Disque: 
8845—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. L. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
6390—Memphis Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
7250—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co- 
et al. 
8920—Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. L. & G. R. R. Co. et al. 
9036—-Natchez Chamber of Commerce vs. A. & L. M. Ry. Co. et ®’- 
10744—Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Commerce vs. A. C. L. R. R- 
Co. et al. 
Fourth Section Applications 488, 601, 792 et al. 
February 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Woodward: 
10906—Cambria Steel Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
February 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quirk: 
10987 The Consolidation Coal Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 


February 9—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Money: 
11075—Austin Abbott et al. vs. 3. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Must Pay 


“Section 6 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, which was in force at the time of this 
shipment, provides: ‘Nor shall any carrier charge or demand or collect or receive a 
greater or less or different compensation for such transportation of passengers or property, 
or for any service in connection therewith, between the points named in the tariff file: 
and in effect at the time; nor shall any carrier refund or remit in any manner or by any 
device any portion of the rates, fares, and charges so specified, nor extend to any shipper 
or person any privileges or facilities in the transportation of passengers or property, except 
as are specified in such tariffs.’ It was, therefore, unlawful for the carrier upon delivering 
the merchandise consigned to Fink to depart from the tariff rates filed. The statute made it 
unlawful for the carrier to receive compensation less than the sum fixed by the tariff rates 
duly filed. Fink, as well as the carrier, must be presumed to know the law, and to have 
understood that the rate charged could lawfully be only the one fixed by the tariff. When 
the carrier turned over the goods to Fink upon a mistaken understanding of the rate 
legally chargeable, both it and the consignee undoubtedly acted upon the belief that the 
charges collected were those authorized by law. Under such circumstances consistently 
with the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act the consignee was only entitled to 
the merchandise when he paid for the transportation thereof the amount specified as 
required by the statute. For the legal charges the carricr had a lien upon the 
goods, and this lien could be discharged and the consignee become entitled to the 
goods only upon tender or payment of this rate. Texas & Pacific Railway Company 
v. Mugg, 202 U. S. 242. The transaction, in the light of the Act, amounted to an assumption 
on the part of Fink to pay the only legal rate the carrier had the right to charge or the 
consignee the right to pay. This may be in the present as well as some other cases a 
hardship upon the consignee due to the fact that he paid all that was demanded when 
the freight was delivered; but instances of individual hardship cannot change the policy 
which Congress has embodied in the statute in order to secure uniformity in charges for 
transportation. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. v. Maxwell, 237 U. S. 94. In that 
case the rule herein stated was enforced as against a passenger who had purchased a 
ticket from an agent of the company at less than the published rate. The opinion in that 
— reviewed the previous decisions of this court, from which we find no occasion to 

epart. 

“It is alleged that a different rule should be applied in this case because Fink by virtue 
of his agreement with the consignor did not become the owner of the goods until after 
the same had been delivered to him. There is no proof that such agreement was known 
to the carrier, nor could that fact lessen the obligation of the consignee to pay the legal 
tariff rate when he accepted the goods.” 





THE ABOVE, from a United States Supreme 
Court Decision, which has just been handed down, 
again emphasizes the fact that the man who “‘pays the 
freight’’ is presumed to know that the bill is correct. 


The only way to be sure of the correct rate is to 
get it from the tariff. The only way to be sure of 
the correct tariff is to watch for changes in 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Digest of New Complaints 


No. 10504. Sub. No. 6, E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co. vs. Maine 
Central et al. 

Complains of unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from 
points in Maine to Parlin, N. J. Asks cease and desist order, 
just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11065, Sub. No. 4. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. Illinois 
Central et al. 

Against a fifth class rate of 39c on copra oil from Memphis to 
Milwaukee as unjust and unreasonable because in excess of a 
rate of 23c on cottonseed oil in effect at the same time. Asks for 
a reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. — Sub. No. 5. Same vs. Morgan’s L. & T. R. R. & S. S. Co. 
et al. 

Same as to shipments from Getna, La., to Milwaukee. Same 
prayer. 

No. 11065, Sub. No. 6. 

Same as to shipments from 
prayer. 

No, 11065, Sub. No. 7. Same vs. N. C. & St. L. et al. 
Same as to shipments from Memphis to Milwaukee. 
prayer. 
No. 11065, Sub. No. 8 Same vs. Mo. Pac. et al. 
Same as to shipments from Gretna to St. Louis. 
No. 11110, Sub. No. 7. Atlas Portland Cement Co., Hudson, N. 
New York Central et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cement from Hudson to sta- 
tions on the New York Central. Asks for reasonable rates. 

No. 11110, Sub. No. —. Atlas Portland Cement Co., Hudson, N. Y., vs. 
Central New England et al. 

Same complaint and prayer. 

No, ss 1g Perry County Coal Corporation et al. vs. Illinois Central 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charges on coal from Belleville dis- 
trict to points on the Illinois Southern in Illinois and Missouri and 
points in Missouri on the Mississippi & Bonne Terre in Missouri 
because there were no joint rates. Asks for joint rates not in 
excess of those from mines on the Illinois Central. 

No, 11125. Algoma Panel Co. et al., Wausau, Wis., vs. Ahnapee & 
Western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on veneer and built-up wood 
from Groups Nos. 1 and 2 in Wisconsin to destinations in Central 
and Eastern Trunk Line territory. Ask for reasonable joint rates. 

No. 11126. Globe Soap Co. et al. vs. Alabama Central et al. 

Against fourth class and sixth class on soap in Southern Classi- 
fication territory L. C. L. and C. L. shipments of soap as unjust 
and unreasonable. Asks for the reestablishment of sixth class 
as an any quantity rating and reparation. 

No. 11127. Poehlmann Bros. Co. et al. vs. Indiana Harbor Belt et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on anthracite coal to Illinois 
destinations by reason of increases applied to both factors in the 
combination. Ask for joint through rates, a general reconstruc- 
tion of the switching district of Chicago to include Morton Grove, 
Rogers Park, Elmhurst, Hinsdale,’ Western Springs and LaGrange 
and a general readjustment in the outer zone belt based on geo- 
graphical considerations and reparation. 

No. 11128. Vaughan’s Seed Store, Chicago, vs. C. M. & St. P. et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory and prejudicial rates on onion 
sets, C. L., from Morton Grove, IIl., to Buffalo, Toledo, Painesville, 
Columbus and other points in C. F. A. as compared with rates 
from Des Plaines. Ask for just and reasonable rates. 

No, ap nt Cape Girardeau (Mo.) Portland Cement Co. vs. C. R. I. 
. et al. 

Against a rate of 16c on crushed gypsum rock from O’Kenne, 
Okla., to Cape Girardeau as unjust and unreasonable. Asks for a 
rate of 13.5c and reparation. 

No. 11130. Indian Packing Corporation, Chicago, vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Against the second class rating on L. C. L. shipments of sliced 
dried beef in glass from plants at Providence, R. I., and Green 
Bay, Wis., to points in Official Classification territory. Asks for 
reasonable rating and reparation. 

No, 11131, Postal Telegraph-Cable Co., New York, vs. Western 
Union Telegraph Co. 

Unjust and unreasonable rules and regulations in that the 
Western Union does not allow the Postal to run a charge account 
on business turned over to it for further transmission, while 
allowing such charge accounts to be run bycompetitors,especially 
the cable companies in competition with the cable company that 
works with the Postal, and the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Co. Asks for a cease and desist order. 

No. vor Union Cypress Co., Hopkins, Fla., vs. Florida East Coast 
et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber from Hopkins, Fla., 
to points in Tennessee, South Carolina, Maryland, New York and 
Pennsylvania by reason of increases applied to each factor in 
combination rates. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11133. Soper Coal Co. et al., Cutler, Ill., vs. Wabash et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on coal 
from mines at Cutler, Ill. Asks for the Belleville group rates. 

No. 11134. Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, vs. Aliquippa & 
Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on iron ore, coal and other raw 
products, inbound, and manufactured iron and steel articles from 
and to Woodlawn, Pa., by reason of the failure of trunk lines to 
absorb the terminal charges of the principal defendant. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation amounting to $200,000. 

No. 11135. McCloud River R. R. Co., San Francisco, vs. Oregon Shore 
Line R. R. Co. 
Unjust and unreasonable charges on a turntable from Pocatello, 
Ida., to McCloud, Calif., by reason of misrouting. Asks for 
* reparation. 
No. 11136. Granite City (Ill.) Steel Works et al. vs. Terminal R. R. 
Assn, et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on tin 

late, steel plate and other commodities between east and west 

ank of Mississippi River points. Asks for reparation. 
No. 11137. A. Arena & Co. et al., Los Angeles, vs. Ann Arbor et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on oranges from California pro- 
ducing points to destinations in the territory between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh line. Ask for a rate of 
$1.08 per 100 up to June 24, 1918, and a rate of $1.35 thereafter, 
and reparation. 

No. i J. R. Wheler Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. New York Central, 
et al. 

Alleges unlawful demurrage charges were collected on carload 
of lumber held at Ashtabula, O. Asks cease and desist order and 
reparation of $125. 


Same vs. Illinois Central et al. 
Memphis to Milwaukee. 


Same 
Same 


Same prayer. 
; 
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No. 11139. Texas Carnegie Steel Association et al. vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cold rolled or drawn sice} 
between points in Pennsylvania, Maryland, New York and Texas 
points. Asks just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11140. Board of Railroad Commissioners of South Dakota ys, 
A. FT. & &. F. ot al. 

Complaint is on behalf of South Dakota shippers of grain and 
grain products and alleges unjust, unreasonable, unjustly discrim- 
inatory and unjustly prejudicial rates on those products from 
South Dakota points east of Missouri river to points in Iowa and 
Nebraska. Asks just and reasonable rates. 

No. 11141. The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., vs. Munising, Marquette & 
Southeastern et al. 

Alleges unjust and unreasonable rates on thirty-nine tank car- 
loads of sulphuric acid from Marquette, Mich., to Steelton, Minn. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11142. Cannon Mfg. Co., Kannopolis, N. C., vs. Southern et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable combination rates on coal from Stan- 
ley Junction and Morning Glory, Tenn., to Kannapolis and Con- 
cord, N. C., as unjust and unreasonable because in excess of the 
joint through rates from _ the .points of origin to other North 
Carolina points with which Kannapolis and Concord are usually 
grouped. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11143. Seaboard By-Products Coke Co., Seaboard, N. J., vs. 
Philadelphia & Reading et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from mines on the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie to seaboard. Asks for reasonable rates 
and reparation. : 

No. 11144. Gulf Refining Co. of Louisiana vs. Texarkana & Fort 
Smith et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on gasoline and lubricating oil 

between Port Arthur, Tex., and Memphis, Tenn. Asks reparation, 
No. 11145. Columbia Rope Co. vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 

Alleges that rates on manila hemp from Vancouver, B. C.,, 
Seattle and Tacoma, Wash., to Auburn, N. Y., are unjust and 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly preferential and 
unduly prejudicial. Asks reparation. 

No. 11146. Automatic Sprinkler Co. of America et al. vs. Alabama 
& Vicksburg et al. 

Complains of restricted mixture rules and excessive carload 
minimum weight of wrought iron pipe and connections applicable 
from Youngstown, O., to various points in *“estern Classification 
territory. Asks just and reasonable rules and regulations and 
reparation. 

No. 11147. The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. vs. Southern Ry. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on cottonseed from Charlotte, 
N. C., to Augusta, Ga. Asks rate of $2.70 per net ton in lieu of 
rate of $3.40, and reparation. 

No. 11148. Prince-Johnson Limestone Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rate on crushed rock between Leeds, 
Mo., and points within radius of 150 miles. Asks just and reason- 
able rates. 

No. ~— Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Bureau.vs. A. T. & S. F. 
-et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on coal from mines in the Fifth 
and Ninth districts of Illinois to destinations in states of Illinois. 
Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri and Kansas. Asks just and reason- 
able rates. 

No. 11150. Rudy-Patrick Seed Co. vs. C. & S. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on sweet clover seed, alfalfa and 
lucerne seed from Wheatland, Wyo., to Kansas City, Mo. Asks 
for just and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11151. Standard Asphalt and Refining Co., 
Pacific et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on crude oil from New Orleans 
and Plaquemine, La., to Independence, Kan. Asks for just and 
reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11152. Hord Alkali Products Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on steam coal between points in 
Wyoming and Lakeside, Hoffland and Antioch, Neb. Asks just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11153. John Halfpenny, Philadelphia, vs. P. & R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges on lumber from 
Jennington, W. Va., to Lancaster, Pa. Asks for reparation. 

No. 11154. Sligo Iron Store Co., St. Louis, vs. Western Md. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on fine smithing coal from Coke- 
ton, W. Va., to Lamar, Colo., due to alleged misrouting and the 
addition of fractions to the rates. Asks for reparation. 

No, Ly Shaffer Oil and Refining Co., Chicago, vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. 

Against a rate of 26c on crude petroleum from Gahagen and 
Shaffer’s Spur, La., to Pershing, Okla., as unjust and unreason- 
able. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11156. Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co., Williamsport, Pa., vs. 
B. & O. et al. 

Against a rate of $3.25 on coal from Lucinda, Pa., to Ricketts. 
Pa., via an interstate route, as unjust and unreasonable because 
in excess of a rate of $2.35 to a more distant point. Asks for 2 
reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 11157. Central Pennsylvania Lumber Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on old rails from Port Allegany, 
Pa., to Masten, Pa. Asks for reparation. 

oe, _— Portland Cement Co., Dewey, Okla., vs. A. T. & 

» we OF OL 

Against double increases on stone, grinding pebbles from Colo- 
rado points to Denver as unjust-and unreasonable. Asks for joint 
rates and reparation. 

No. vo Choate Oil Corporation, Oklahoma City, vs. C. R. I. & P. 
et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on crude 
petroleum from points in the Burkburnett district to Oklahoma 
City, in favor of Cushing. Okmulgee, Sapulpa, Tulsa, Kansas City. 
Sugar Creek, Fort Worth and Shreveport. Asks for a rate not 
exceeding 18.5c from prior to October 14, 1919, and reparation 
amounting to $14,000. 

No. 11160. H. V. Bretny Co., Springfield, O., vs. C. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on tan bark from Webbville and 
Willard, Ky., to Springfield. Asks for reasonable rates and 
reparation. 

No. 11161. Illiff-Bruff Chemical Co., Chicago, vs. C. & E. I. et al. 

Unjust,. unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates on sul- 
phuric acid from Danville, Ill., to Hoopeston, Ill. Asks for just 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 


No. 11162. T. J. Keogh, Ogden, Utah, vs. Colorado & Southern ct 4l. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on twenty carloads of cattle from 
Metz, Tex., to American Falls, Ida., shipped in 1912, on which 
undercharges were demarided in 1915. and on which complainant 
paid undercharges, by order of the federal court, in 1918. Asks 
for reparation down to the rate said to have been erroncousl) 
quoted by the railroad agent and admitted by the accountins 
officers to have been a mistaken quotation. 


Inec., vs. Texas 
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No. 11065, Sub. No. 9. Southern Cotton Oil Co., New York, vs. Mor- 

gan’s R. R. and S. S. Co. et al. 
Unjust and unreasonable rates on copra oil from Gretna, La., 

to Elgin, Ill. Asks for reasonable rate and reparation. 

No. 11065, Sub. No. 10. Same vs. Same, as to shipments frcm Gretna 
to Milwaukee. 

No. 11065, Sub. No. 11. 
to Chicago. 


Same vs. Same, as to shipments from Gretna 


No. 11065, Sub. No. 12. Same vs. Same, as'to shipments from Gretna 
to Toledo. 

No. 11065, Sub. No. 13. Same vs. Same, as to shipments from Gretna 
to Toledo. 

No. 11065, Sub. No. 14. Same vs. Same, as to shipments from Gretna 
to Toledo. 


No. 11065. Same vs. Missouri Pacific, as to shipments from Gretna to 
Milwaukee. 


RULE NO. 13 AMENDED 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau 


Freight rate authority No. 21632 provides for publication, on 
ten days’ notice, not later than February 29, of a specific amend- 
ment to rule No. 13 of the Consolidated Classification so as to 
show that the minimum charge of 50 cents on L. C. L. and $15 
per car, even when freight is moving on combination rates, will 
apply on the through movement even if the factors are governed 
by different classifications. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 

The Shreveport Chamber of Commerce has been permitted 
to intervene in No. 11094, Alexandria (La.) Chamber of Com: 
merce vs. A. C. L. et al. 

In supplemental Fourth Section order No. 7427, the Com- 
mission has vacated its original order, permitting departures 
from the long and short haul rule granted in the original order 
on bituminous coal from Crystal City, Mo. The rates are to be 
lined up on or before March 1. 
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Electric Truck Efficiency 


Wherever the Electric Truck has been ‘‘tried out and 
tested” in actual service on the road, it has proved its 
superiority for many forms of city and suburban delivery. 





THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 








Statistics show that the average ‘“‘Electric’”’ is in 
operation two hundred and eighty days out of the pos- 
sible three hundred per year. 


The “fronclad-Exide” Battery 


is unlike any other storage battery in the world. 

It is just as different in performance as it is in con- 
struction. 

It is the 100% battery for Electric Truck Service— 
the battery that keeps the truck ‘‘on the road.”’ 


The ‘* fronclad@Exide’’ 


Is Powerful Has Low Upkeep Cost 
Js Durable Is Easy to Maintain 
and is assembled in 
Guaranteed ‘‘Giant’”’ Jars 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the World 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1920 
. ton, Washi on Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit, 
a or Senaab Cit, ’ Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Rochester 


Srecial Canadian Representatives: 
Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Toronto and Montreal. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
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POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN — 


GOCD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DEMAND 








‘and THE TRAFFIC WORLD is the logical medium for getting the 


men and the positions in touch with each other. The rates for 
classified advertisements ars as follows: First insertion, $1.00 per 
line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding insertions, per line, 56c; 10 
words to the line; numbers and abbreviations counted as words; 
6 point type; payable in advance. Answers to keyed advertisements 
forwarded free and all correspondence held in strict confidence. The 
TRAFFIC WORLD, 418 South Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 
ae RS 2 ete en TA Pe 
WANTED—First-class Traffic Man to take charge traffic depart- 


ment short line railroad, general offices located in small southern 
town. He must be a mature man of executive ability, and have 
extensive railroad traffic experience; thoroughly up to date in all 
lines of traffic, and the successful handling of freight claims; must 


be of good habits; energetic, loyal, and faithful; rapid and accurate 
worker. In making application please furnish references regarding 
ability, character and integrity. The location is desirable in the mat- 
ter of school and church facilities, and applicant, if accepted, must 
be willing to reside in the town in which position is located, must 
be pleasantly amenable, though not humble, to the direction of a 
superior. Make application in your own handwriting, stating fully 
the names and addresses of your present employers, including your 
present occupation, the date and length of service, the scope of your 
work which you are now doing, also the nature of work you have in 
the past performed; state your age, the sizé.of your family if mar- 
ried, the amount of salary you would expect to begin with, and how 
soon you could report for duty if offered the place. Do not answer 
if you will not give the information asked for in first letter, which 
will be treated confidential. Address N. O. C. 967, care Traffic World, 
Chicago. Illinois. 


SITUATION WANTED—Experienced Traffic Manager desires po- 
sition with Chamber of Commerce, commercial organization or in- 
dustry. Fourteen years’ successful carrier and industrial employ. 
ment, plus special education in Traffic and Law. Qualified, efficient, 
Age 34; : oe at liberty now. Address A. B. E. 923, Traffic World, 

icago, Ill. 








WANTED—Complete set of tariffs covering class and commodity 
rates from Western and Southern territory into New York and vicin- 
ity. State lowest price and full particulars. Address Robert Wylie 
May Company, 42 Broadway, New York City. 


TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning traffic 
matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
state railroad commissions and transportation companies in pro- 
moting and securing better understanding by the public and the 
state and national governments of the needs of the traffic world; 
to secure proper legislation where deemed necessary, and the modi- 
fication of present laws where considered harmful to the free inter- 
change of commerce; with the view to advance fair dealing and to 
a. conserve and protect the commercial and transportation 
interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 





























ee Se I 65 cc ccuwmanckuedanaeew aman saoubuakamuand President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
Oe i ia eae a eel eee Vice-President 
Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
i, Baia dedinccdededcdtecdndchcclegad iseuaeammnbaaen Treasurer 


Traffic Manager, Sefton Mfg. Corporation, 1301 W. 35th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Sy. SE area itilssh awe mawacnd wade om eeweneaeees Assistant Secretary 
5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 













MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 

Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill. 

is ORs HEEL. sindencccs CAG. ttiewiahenasane avene erry 

We Ws BE cacdiawencceod Dis adsdenae a aaaeaaaee -+-- Vice-President 

Te ee EE or cnnceieeunedsneedsacpesainamonen Secretary-Treasurer 

le a eich natn cig ite ae dale. oipboeaebow dae ..-Traffic Manager 
All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 


Sterling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, Genera! Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 






WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Maintenance Reduced to 
a Minimum 


We have entered upon an era 
of vast production and huge 
exports. Transportation, freed 
from war pressure, faces gigan- 
tic tasks. We must have cars, 
and still more cars. 


The General American Car 
Company builds, rebuilds, and 
repairs standard and special 
freight cars of every description. 
“G A” equipment is world-ac- 
claimed for durability, strength, 
safety and faultless operation. 


It has scaled down repair and re- 
placement costs again and again. 
“G A” engineers have solved 
every problem yet presented in 
the transport of hard-to-handle 
materials, liquid or solid. They 
have evolved numerous exclusive 
improvements in car building. 


Write us regarding your re- 
quirements. We furnish prac- 
tical advice without obligation 
on your part. Ask for specifica- 
tions, blue prints and general in- 
formation. 


GENERALAMERIGAN GARGOMPANY 
Subsidiary of The General American Tank Car Corporation 
General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 
24 California Street, San Francisco 
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